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six dollars, will receive for his pains a copy of Webster's } From Rev. Joux ANGELL Jaxues. of Birmingham, Eng- Not only the reasonableness and utility of W ebster g = 

$a worth, of itself, more than five ttmes the subscription | 2eW Pictorial Dictionary, cohtaining 1500 beautiful illus- land, whose writings are extensively Inown tn both hem- | system, and the general progressive tendency of the } SS. e- 2 : f “WRi 
price of the paper. 


trative wood-cuts. He may procure the book either by ispheres. language in that direction, but the test of exper mete: the { RSS ; Saat : result of many years 
It is regarded as a Standard Authority in Wall Street, | calling in personat the office of The Independent, in New | Webster's work is one of the literary wonders of 
and is quoted by the Daily Press of the Cities, and by | York. or by ordering it sent tv his address, in any part ' your country. That the best Dictionary of our lan- | 
the Country Press at large. casi ’ 7 Pp 
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| it an enduring value and authority with scholars and The State of NEW JERSEY, 1,50 early every refer to it, on all occas \ ui néss, truth, firmness, ca 
SWITZERLAND, 
A correspondent writing from Virden, Illinois, says: 
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Hon. TuEoporE FRELINGHUYSEN, of Rutgers College, The State of MICHIGAN, made proy 
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“‘T feel it is the paper of all others. ” 


New Jersey, says, Jan. 3,1860: “No scholar should be | Schools. 
without it, and no one, who wishes to become a profi- | _ The State of MASSACHUSETTS has supplied 
cient in the English language, should fail to receive the Schools—nearly all. | 
benefits of its ample departments of instruction. More than fen times Is many are sold of Webster's 
President Cummins, of Wesleyan University, Jan. 9 Dictionaries, as of any other Series in this country 
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DRY GOODS ARTICLE, is offer extends to January 1, 1861 he k, when 


a most valuable contribution to our national literature. NATIONAL THSTIMONY 
in The Independent, is well-known to merchants over 
the whole country, and is the reesognized authority. 


THE 
MARKET REPORTS 


Edited by 


WILLIAM H. TRAFTON, 
ere an important and highly valuable feature of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


These reports are prepared by the most reliable hands 
tn New York City, and have a special value in one par- 
tioular respect to which it is proper to call public atten- 
tion. 

They are made up on Wednesday, and appear next 
morning in The ~~ EY while the other religious 
newspapers in New York, by going to presson Wed- 
nesday morning, before the latest Market Reports can be 
received, are compelled to print those which are virtually 
@ week old. The Independent's Reports are therefore a 

week in advance of its cotemporaries;—an advantage 
which may oftentimes be worth to a country merchant 
twenty times the cost of the Paper. 





EIGHT THOUSAND BUSINESS MEN. 


The Subscription List of The Independent contains the 
names of 


EIGHT THOUSAND BUSINESS MEN 


This single fact is sufficient to prove the gneat value 
ofthe paper to this elass of the community. These 
Mercantile Subscribers are scattered through all the 

t cfties East and West; particularly in Boston, New 
Fork, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
A growing interest in The Independent is now felt in 
Kentucky and Missouri. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The Religious Intelligence of all denominations is 
published in The Independent every week, without pref- 
erence or partiality to any single denomination. All 
the important and interesting events occurring in the 
religious world are carefully gathered together, from the 
moet authentic sources, and after being rewritten and 
condensed into a complete weekly digest, are presented 


you get it, will be a treasure in the family, and the news- 
paper will make a fresh and welcome visit every week | 
for a year. 


— 


Two Dollars a Year. 


This is the price of The Independent. For this money 
you get fifty-two sermons by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
the letters of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and Rev. Dr. 
Tyng, the poems of John G. Whittier and James Russell 
Lowell, the fresh and sparkling contributions of Charles 
L. Brace and Rey. Theodore L. Cuyler, the political ar- 
ticles of Horace Greeley, the humorous descriptions of 
William Allen Butler, the well-known contributions of 





Edna Dean Proctor, the sketches of Grace Greenwood, 
together with many crowded columns of other good read- 
ing, including the news of the day, commercial reports, 
literary notices, religious intelligence, foreign correspon 
dence, and an entire page, every week, of edi- 
torial articles, prepared by the best writers in the. 
Country, and treating on all the important topics of the 
times. Two Dollarsa year for such a cyclopedia of 
good reading, is so cheap that no man can excuse him- 


- self for not reading The Independent, by saying that he 


cannot afford to subscribe for it. In fact, any man who 
has children might well afford to take The Independent, 
even for the Children’s Department alone. But particu- 
larly any man engaged largely in mercantile business will 
find the weekly Commercial Article, Market Reports, and 
Prices Current, worth perhaps a hundred dollars a year 
to him, All this can be had for two dollars a year. In 
fact, with a little exertion, it can be had for nothing. 

If any person will send to the office the names of 
three new subscribers, with six dollars, he will be pre- 
sented with a copy of Webster’s new Pictorial Unabridg- 
ed Dictionary, the price of which alone at the bookstores 
is $6.50. If the new subscribers, obtaained in this 
manner, reside in New York or Boroklyn, they will re- 
ceive their papers by carriers, and will be charged 50 
cents a year additional, for each copy, making $7.50 for 
the three names, instead of $6.00, the price when sent 
by mail. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


is published 


Rey. Dr. Cheever, the poems and “Life Sketches” of | 


WASHINGTON, March 26, 18438. 
* * * Dr. Webster’s Dictionary is a work of extra- 


ordinary merit and value. On the great head of ty- | gate sales of which are probably about..... 


mology, 1 know nothing to supply its place. I put my 
name to your proposals with very great pleasure. 
WASHINGTON, January, 1850. 

I possess many dictionaries, and of most of the 
learned and cultivated languages, ancient and modern ; 
but I never feel that I am entirely armed and equipped, 
in this respect, without Dr. Webster at command. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 
From Rurvs CHoate. 

Messrs. G. & C. Merriam. Gentlemen: I have just 
had the honor of receiving the noble volume in which 
you, and the great lexicographer, and the accomplished 
reviser, unite your labors to “ bid the language live.” 
I accept it with the highest pride aud pleasure, and beg 
to adopt, in its utmost strength and exten’ the testi- 
monial of Daniel Webster. 


From Hon. Joun C. SPENCER. 
Unquestionably the very best Dictionary of our lan- 
guage extant. Its great accuracy in the definition and 
derivation of words gives it an authority that no other 
work on the subject possesses. It is constantly cited 


bodies, and in public discussions, as entirely conclusive. 
From Extinvu Burrirt. 

Webster's great Dictionary may be regarded as bear- 
ing the same relation to the English language which 
Newton's Principia does to the sublime science of Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

From Rev. Dr. Huntixaton, of Harvard University. 

We are more than ever impressed with its great com- 
pass and value. No student, as it appears to us, has 
access to the needful resources for understanding or us- 


rich repository of philological labor and learning at his 
side. Its detinitions—now almost universally acknowl- 
edged to be unrivaled in completeness, accuracy, and 
the avoidance of mere synonyms—together with some 
of its other features, render it indispensable in every 
library and at every writing desk. 

From Prof. Pueips, Theological Seminary, Andover. 

His work fills a place in our literature which is occu- 
pied by no other. No professional] man can afford to 
dispense with it if he aims at sound scholarship in his 
knowledge of the English tongue.! 

From Joun G. WHITTIER. 

The best and safest guide of the students of our lan- 

guage. 
From Fitz GREENE HALieox. 

Of the book itself I hear but one opinion from all 
around me, and do but echo the universal voice in ex- 
pressing my approval of its great worth, and my belief 





and relied on in our courts of justice, in our legislative | 


ing our native tongue, who does not keep this vast and | 


CINCINNATTI, May 2, 1859. 
In the ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES, and in 


all other educational works published by us, the aggre- | 


2.000.000 
volumes per annum, we uniformly adhere to 


| Webster’s Orthography as the standard, as do 


nearly all wisely progressive School Book pub- 


lishers in the United States, 
i 


W. B. SMITH, & CO. 
New York, May 2, 1859. 
We publish SANDERS’ SERIES OF READ- 
ERS AND SPELLERS, and other educational 
works, recognizing Webster as their general 
standard of Orthography, the current sales of 
which are at the rate per annum of— 
Sales for 1858, of Sanders’ Series... . .900,000 
Other Common School Books..,..... 200,000 
Scientitic Books, including our Music 
300k 175,000 1,275,000 
IVISON & PHINNEY 
New York, May 2, 1859. 
We publish WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY 


} 

SPELLER, and other eduational works, recog- 
| nizing Webster's Dictionary as their general 
| standard of Orthography, the current manufac- 


ture and sale of which are at the rate per an- 
num of about .. 2,500,000 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
New York, May 2, 1859, 
We publish PARKER AND WATSON’S 


| SERIES OF READERS, and other education- 


al works, recognizing Webster as their general 
standard of Orthography, the current sales of 


| which are at the rate per annum of at least.. 500,000 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, 
Publishers of the National Series of Standard 
School Books, 51 and 53 John street, New 
York. 
New York, May 2, 1859. 
We publish READING BOOKS, and other 
educational works, which adopt Webster as 
their general standard of Orthography, the sales 
of which are at the rate annually of......... 200,000 
PRATT, OAKLEY & CO. 
New York, May 2, 1859. 
We publish TOWN’S READERS, SPEL- 
LERS, and other educational works, recogni- 
zing Webster as their general standard of Or- 
thography, the ourrent sales of which per an- 


| num are about 


PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & MASON. ———~ 
6,775,000 


To this aggregate of over SIX MILLIONS, we might 


add other series, Town and HoLsroox’s (Boston), Sar- | 


GENTS READERS (Boston), WeBB’s (New York), Goop- 
ricu’s (Louisville, Ky.), to say nothing of the issues of 


ENDORSED AS THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY BY 
THE VICK PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 

AND PRESIDENT U.S. SENATE. 

A LARGE NUMBER OF PRESENT AND PAST 
U. 8. SENATORS, 

CLERK OF TILE U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA.- 
TIVES. 

SPEAKER OF U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

\ LARGE NUMBER OF MEMBERS OF JU. § 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

THE LEADING WASHINGTON PAPERS. 

In 1848, on issuing our Revised Edition of Webster 
Dictionary, by Prof, Goodrich, the following nony: 
“We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE 
MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND RELIABLE 
DICTIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE,” was signed 
by DAXIEL WERSTER 

Lewis Cass, 

Tuomas H, Benton 
the United States Senate 
We now haye the pleasure of presenting the follow- 
ng 


And thirty other members of 


RECENT TESTIMONY, 

From the ITon. Joun C, BreckrxnwwGer, Vice President 
United States and President of the United States 
Senate. 

Wasmineton Crry, April 11, 1860, 
My impression is, that it is SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS 
te any work of the kind that has fallen under my notic« 
JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE 
FROM U. 8S. SENATORS 
Wasiinetoy, April 12, 1860. 
Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, unabridged, possesses 

such superior excellence in all its departments that it i 

worthy of its position as the NATIONAL STANDARD in 

lexicography, and it should be a matter of pride with 

Americans that a countryman has produced a work so 


is 


the more important dictionaries recently published in 
England. We take pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
new Pictorial Edition of this great work. the authority 
of which we deem conclusive in regard to the meaning 
of words, while in Etymology and Orthoepy it leaves 
nothing to be desired, and in Orthography it “‘Tepresents 
BETTER THAN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY thy 
our noble language toward analogy a: 
illustrated in the best modern usage, 
Solomon Foot, J. J. Crittenden, Lyman Trumbull. & 
Cameron, Jefferson Davis, James Dixon, W. P. Fessen- 
den, Andrew Johnson, G. E. Pugh, and many others 


From Cou. Forxry, Clerk U. S House of RRepresenta- 
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SPEGQIAL NOTICES. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is received 
by the Publisher for theiy diseontinaance, and uatil paywent of 
au arrearagee is made, a8 required by law. : 

RECBIPTS for money remitted by gubecribers will be sen 
wben sequested, provided & LETTER-9T4MP x5 reoetved 10 pay the 


yOst-OFFICE ADDRESS.—It is useless for Subscribers to 
write on business unless they give the name of their Posr-Orrice 
apd STATE, 

Any Subecriber sending to the Publisher Two New Names with 
cpive Dollars, shall be eredited with one year’s subscriptian. 

THE CIRCULATION of The Independent is larger than that of 
any other weekly religions newspaper im the workl, and there- 
twc, as a medium for edivertising, it is unsarpaszed, 
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. BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD Te BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE 
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GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Cur Special Contributors. 


A PANORAMIC PICTURE. 


“VY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 





Cream-Colored Oxen on the Campagna—Sea-Sick- 
eces on the Mediterrancan—Sights from a Hotel 
Windew in Naples—Hereulanewm and Pompeti— 
Oui-of-Deer Life. 


— 


Napies, April 15th. 

We have been here at Naples now three days. This 
peautiful eountry—the spoiled, petted child of the 
rarit—has a climate whose chills, when it is not 
pexsant, are as bitter and unwelcome az the sour 
wu.per of a beautifel woman. In short, as you go 
ewuthward, cold and sullen weather, when it does 
-ome, seems more and more utterly unbearable. We 
+‘t Rome on the railroad for Civita Vecchia. All the 
cfd was on the way—the stream setting from 
Holy Week passing mestly by sea, either northward to 
or southward to Naples. The depot was 
pocked with carriages ; it rained sullenly and with- 
cut merey. We did what all the world did, whether 
) thick soles or thin, got out and paddled through 
é and water to the depot,—stood a good hour 
wie hapless couriers pushed and struggled for bag- 
page and tickets in the rush and crush, and found our- 
wives et last in one carriage of a seemingly intermin- 
able train of cars, happy to be at peace. The great, 
Uampagra whirled by us, a constant succession of 
victures—the trees and fields all in that tender green 
«f new-born buds which Dante and Fra Angelico de- 
git to consider as the color of angel wings and vest- 


Fjorence 


»ents. Mighty erea:n-colored oxen, with their grand 
vranening horns, and great dreamy eyes, with lashes 

y and silky, were lying about in the fresh grass or 
One into their 
weep, dark eyes as into some mysterious fountain like 
tat of Egeria, shaded with ferns and rushes—and 
ine sees then Why the household divinity, the mother 
of gods and men, who presided over the cradle of in- 
avey, should have been conceived by old Homer as 
The epithet the 
worman—fair and broad-chested, calm and full of do- 
and providences, a clover-fed 
oman whose breath smells of sweet meadow hay— 


pensively musing. looks 


ai lng 
anang 


cx-eved. brings to us true ox- 


esticity homely 
who chewed cuds of good household thought, silently 
ig herself up with kindly intents—in whose moth- 

; lap and broad bosom might be couasel and sound 
wisdom, and an unchanging daylight of calm content ; 
—a woman made for wear, with no fancies, no nervous 
starts, no megrims or hysteries—but in whose ample 
«weetness megrims, hysterics, stridulous nerves, and 
all infirmities of weaker conditioned natures, might 
fnd a dewy repose, such as one gets lying on a hay- 
ck hearing birds sing in a mellow June day atfter- 
This is the ox-eyed Juno that one sees in 
Villa Ludovici, with ker sublime brow, her great calm 
eyes, her full, sweet, noble lips, her amplitude of out- 
ine—most needful and fit mountain of womanly kind- 
ness, truth, firmness, calmness, sympathy, and health- 
fulness—like these magnificent cream-colored crea- 
tures of the Campagna. We much fear that the 
comestic anecdotes of Juno, as given by her poet, suit 
as ill with this idea as poetry generally does with 
eality, and that Jupiter might shrug his shoulders 
expressively at the contrast. So often is a good ani- 
ia] superior in its morale to the human type most 
resembling it. The introduction of wider intelligence 
seems to play the mischief with creation generally. 

The woods as we rode by them in some places were 
starry with flowers—some fields a perfect bed of 
some kind of lily, of what species we could not tell— 
a spike of white blossoms with long grassy leaves. 

louds were sailing to and fro in the sky, winding 
and unwinding, letting streaks of sunlight down into 
ihe soft, sea-like plains, and then covering them with 
soft velvet bands of darkness. Great quantities of 
shrubbery, all golden with blossoms, contrasted vivid- 
y with the green of the leaves; and altogether one 
found the Campagna quite another thing in mid April 
‘rom the brown, sere desolation it seemed two months 
ago. The last part of the way the sea dashes up on 
a wild, ragged, rocky coast, that has a singularly 
cesolate and forlorn aspect. The voices of dead 
ages seem to be crying out like sea-mews among the 
cliffs, while we moderns whirl chattering by in modes 
#) conveyance of which Homer and Cicero in wildest 
creams could never have conceived. 

\rrived at Civita Vecchia, the reign of chaos and 
old night seemed proclaimed. It rained, it was mud- 
cy, baggage for up and for down was tumbled indis- 
criminately together, and there was rush and push 
and hurry and screaming—in the midst of all which 
cur provident genius of a courier sent us away ina 
rarriage to the hotel. The Greeks whom a goddess 
wrapped away in a cloud from a battle-field, could not 
lave gone off more relieved—little as the rattling om- 
nibus resembled a cloud. Up we came through the 
rain to the Hotel Diomed, where we waited for four 
¢r five hours for the work of examining passports, etc., 
to be over. The passports were all mixed together, 
‘ome four or five hundred, and the two steamers for 
Florence and Naples waiting. 

At about five o’clock we were on the Messagerie 
‘cat Hennnus—a clean, sweet, handsome craft—with 

ice state-rooms, an excellent table, and everything 
‘or Our comfort except this Mediterranean Sea, which 
exceeds all waters of the globe, whether salt or fresh, 
for producing utter discomposure of the system. I 
Lave crossed the ocean and the British Channel, 
“hereone meets average, tair, honest sea-sickness and 
discomfort, but the motion of a screw-steamer in the 
Mediterranean is one of the refinements of torture and 
“scomfort before which all other marine disagree- 
ments must succumb. 

It was over like all things else, however, and we 
find ourselves in beautiful upper rooms of Hotel Cro- 
cella, in Naples, overlooking the sea ;—the sea 
smooth and calm, with the peculiar duck’s-neck gloss 
which it bears under these skies, an iridescent gleam 
‘ningling blue, green, and purple, with just a thought 
‘ftawry gold. Right opposite, like a great change- 
ful opal, lies old voluptuous Caprae, whose quaint 
romantic outlines are all day bathed in colored mists 
«fevery dreamlike soft change of hue. In the fore- 
ground, the Castle del’ Ovo, a circular building, with 
yellow and gray lichened walls, the sea dashing in 
white tongues of foam at its base. To right and left 
sweeps round the panoramic view of the ‘Bay of Na- 
les. Vesuvius on the left, with all the vineyards and 
villages which lie palpitating through the mist, 
warmed by the treacherous under-fires of his great 
passionate nature, Which warms and nourishes for 

undreds of years, and has a drunken frolic only on 

‘le hundred and first; for which he expresses due 

iCnitence by another century of fruitfulness. A tur- 

‘vient tempered, but well-meaning old giant, he prob- 

“b'y. with his own private griefs and interior distarb- 

“res, and, taking one thing with another, the vast- 

'€ss of his nature, and the intensity of his emotions, 

“eserves commendation, on the whole, for the way he 

‘ins himself in. 

; I night we go out on the balcony to look on 

“old cloudy face, and what we see is like a bed of 

hon, hickory coals, just nnraked and sparkling 

ant ‘inking high up in the air. Three years ago, one 

a rie of this day or night. We went up there 

se © craters, in each of which was a funnel 
martes Canaan of a glass-factory, belching and 
ollow-chested moan like that of an 


hooh,. 


ed and walked on the Stygian crust, and saw through 


figure the floor of infernal regions. Now we are told 
all is changed—as indeed it is to the outward view- 
By daylight at this moment one sees the mountain 
burring and smoking not on the top, but a little more 
than half way up, as if there were great coal-pits 
there, and I am told the crater into which we descended 
three years ago is utterly torn away and destroyed. 

Yesterday was one of those all-perfect days which, 
come they in what clime they will, are among God’s 
best gifts and sweetest expressions of kindness to us. 
All was glorified—the wide sea, the distant island of 
Caprae, the old gray Castle del Ovo, the smoke of 
Vesuvius, the white villages flashing out like gems. 
Under our windows came seme of these fantastic 
Neapolitan musicians, thrumming away on the guitar 

about della and amore and all such sunny-day mat- 
ters, and we stand over in the balcony and clap our 
hands and Jaugh and throw down carlini, whereat he 
gets more excited and plays faster and sings louder 
than ever. The Neapolitans remind one of the plan- 
tation negroes of America,a merry, rollicking, ragged, 
careless set, to whom it is sufficient to li@in the sun 
and sing. They have such a passion for gay colors 
and musica] sounds, and such a flexibility of motion 
and sense of the dancing and the singing element in 
nature. They are all of the faun tribe, as conceived 
by Hawthorne. 

We started at 9 o'clock for Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. ur drive at first lay along the quay that 
skirts the sea, with its swarming variety of life and 
motion. Every moment some new picture passes— 
now a donkey with great baskets bigger than himself 
slung on either side, all waving with the green 
feathery tops of carrots, and a boy behind steering 
him by the tail, and making unimaginable noises to 
urge him on—now another donkey loaded with the 
refuse manure of the streets—now a flock of goats 
being driven on their winding way to go from house 
to house to be milked at the door, and thus furnish 
undeniably an unadulterated article. There were 
rows of little booths along the shore for the selling 
fish and other marine commodities, with the names 
of their owners up ever them. On the other hand 
were booths for fruits or lemonade, arranged like a 
shrine, with an image of the Madonna and Child 
wreathed with the golden blossoms which are so 
plenty at this time of year. It was ten o'clock in the 
morning, yet we saw everywhere men lying sleepily 
round in the sun, or sitting in groups, or leaning 
against wails. One group of large healthy-looking 
women struck us particularly—seated flat on the dirty 
pavement, right in the way of passing foot-passengers, 
they seemed to be enjoying the sunshine, and were 
gossiping With the most innocent contentment. 

All family life in Italy is out of doors—it is all that 
keeps the breath of life in people—for the family room 
is absolutely without a window or any means of light 
or air but the door, and therefore in pleasant weather 
the good-wives proceed with all their family arrange- 
ments in the street with most amiable simplicity. 
Here a Woman site with the tangled head of a child 
in her lap, hunting for unmentionable game. There 
an old man is submilting tranquilly to the same 
operation at the hands of his little daughter, who 
exhibits no small sense of her own importance in 
this walk of filial duty. Here a woman with a comb 
is busy on the subject head of another woman, while 
swaims of ragged children tumble and roll contentedly 
in the dirt at their feet—all chatier with faces brim- 
ful of contentment. 

Now we see a woman bearing on her head a bundle 
of Neapolitan clover, with its long heads of rich 
crimson fragrant leaves; and anon 
another carries a similar burden of a sort of purple- 
blossomed vetch, whose graceful tendrils and delicate 
leaves dance and nod as she moves. Now goes bya 
meek little donkey, with two great ragged fellows 
cosily flapping their rags up and down on his back, 
looking more fit to carry him than he them. These 
poor little donkeys have such pretty patient faces, 
and look so innocently resigned to contempt and 
blows and contumely, that one’s heart aches for them. 
The boys that guide them keep up a constant regular 
tattoo of blows, varied by ingenious twists of the 
tail, and in just the same proportions whether the 
creature goes fast or slow. The donkey accepts the 
abuse as a matter of course—a part of its daily bread, 
and never inquires why it was born a donkey, but 
goes on meekly as before. 

Now rushes by a rude, one-horse omnibus—one 
lean herse dragging a rough heavy cart, with seven- 
teen er eighteen jolly ragged fellows, and a relay of 
children sprinkled in between. Like the negro slaves 
of plantations, these lazzaroni of Naples seem per- 
tinaciously gregarious. You can never get one with- 
out a dozen idle appendages. They swarm over 
every carriage, when the driver will let them, with 
not the smallest thought either of the ability of the 
horses to draw them, or the convenience of those 
who ride. The coachmen generally have some half-a- 
dozen cronies, to whom they willingly give a chance 
of a lift. We have seen a ragged urchin asleep on the 
back of a carriage, where he hung like a worm. 
Like slaves, they are cruel to animals, not from 
malice or ferocity, but from sheer idle inconsiderate- 
ness. Nobody considers thein, why should they con- 
sider anybody? They overload and -beat horses in 
the most shocking way. Going up Mount Vesuvius 
at one time, our carriage was drawn by some fine, 
valuable livery-stable horses. When the ascent be- 
came steep, the blows rained down on these poor 
creatures—their heaving sides and dropping sweat 
so troubled us that all the party got out to walk be- 
fore the guide could be persuaded to take his weight 
off the box ; and when it came to the last part of the 
ascent, the wretches actually struck the horses across 
their hamstrings with long poles, to make them go up 
the steep. 

Any remonstrance on our part about cruelty either 
to the korses or donkeys, was met with a bland smile 
and a couragio signora. They could not even form 
the conception that we had any feeling for the animal, 
but supposed it to be merely pretense to conceal some 
personal apprehensions. 


blossoms and 


Portici, which is built over Herculaneum. We alighted 
and went into a common-looking house, where an old 
man provided us all with candles, and then opened a 
door which appeared to go down into a cellar, and we 
all began to descend. 

On our right and left we could see the marks of the 
pickaxes which had cut the passage down which we 
were treading through a bank of solid lava, hard and 
glassy. Down lower, the damps dripped and oozed 
along the walls, and the rumble of carriages over- 
head sounded strangely in contrast to the ghostly 
darkness and stillness into which we were descend- 
ing. It was the old theater of Herculaneum we 
were coming into—a building as large as the San 
Carlos, which is said to be the largest in the world. 
We heard the bats flapping overhead, squeaking and 
gibbering as the unwonted light disturbed them. We 
passed through long galleries to the stage, to the 
green-room—saw here and there traces of vermilion 
ceiling or partly effaced fresco—saw the places of the 
orchestra, and stepped on the moss-grown stage. 
The very fact that it had once been a place of amuse- 
ment added to the heavy, ghostly chill—the sense of 
death and desolation. 

We saw the bases, with inscriptions, from which 











had heen taken. the equestrian statues of the Two 


imprisoned lion. Into the smallest crater we descend- | 


gaping cracks the red-hot lava under us as oae might | 


About an hour’s drive brought us to the village of 
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Balbi, father and son, which we had seen in the mu- 
seum the day before. Every space thus made must 
be carefully bricked up again because of the living 
| town above. The first discovery of the town, it is 
| well known, was from the sinking of a well for the 
convenience of a family above, which well came into 
this theater. 

Besides the two equestrian statues of Balbus are 
several marble ones called the Mother, Wife, and 
Daughters. The statue called the Mother is a most 
striking one. It is of an elderly woman of majestic 
presence and face impressed with such deep lines of 
tragic prescience, that one might fancy it the statue 
of one whe foresaw the desolation that was about to 
entomb her city. Most singular in its force of char- 
acter and strength of expression is this statue—one 
of those portraits that so evidently suggest a history 
that one longs to know the original. This family, 
distinguished for personal dignity and presence, and 
holding so high a place in public esteem, reveals it- 
self to us after a silence of centuries. How impress- 
ive‘and awful it must have been to have found them 
in these subterranean recesses, standing silent, aw- 
ful! I fancied how that pale, strong, fateful face of 
the mother of Balbus must have looked when down 
in these oozy damps the light of the discovering torch 
first flared upon it. The history of pride, passion, 
and sorrow which have written themselves on that 
strange face, must have had a startling power, look- 
ing out in their stony stillness from the silence of so 
deep a night, so long and stony an entombment! 

Our party was a large one—many of them young 
and full of spirits, and trod the desolated way with 
many a gay word and light laugh—yet even the fair 
young faces and the thoughtless laughs had a ghostly, 
unnatural look and sound in that depressing stillness. 
When we emerged to the daylight, one young maiden 
appeared to view bearing a beautiful full-blown rose, 
which she said she had picked up on the damp floor 
below. 

The blooming child of upper air seemed to us 
an incredible marvel to emerge from so death-like 
shades, and we wondered and speculated how it got 
there. Such doubtless once grew in the gardens of 
that subterranean city, and lying back in the carriage, 
and shutting one’s eyes, one might have fancied it the 
ghost of a rese from some of those buried gardens— 
a rose that should look just like another, but should 
gradually dissolve and fade from view in upper re- 
gions. 

We arrived at Pompeii at about twelve o’clock, and 
went into a little caravanserai to get lunch before en- 
tering on our explorations. 

In an upper chamber all hung round with French 
lithographs we took our lunch. A man with a guitar 
soon found his way to the balcony on to which 
our room opened, and began playing and singing gay 
airs, the very sound of which seemed to say—Be 
easy, have a good time, dance and sing while the sun 
shines. 

The character of these Neapolitan airs strongly 
reminds me of the gayer class of negro melodies—the 
same strongly accentuated rhythmical character and 
sharp expression of time—the same careless aban- 
don of gayety. He sang, and we laughed—he intimated 
caritnt, and we paid them—and then off he went, 
singing again, till we laughed more and paid more 
carlini—he improvised sly compliments, and had sug- 
gestions of de//a and amore, which led to more carlin 
—but we were too good-natured to demur, and alto- 


gether he made a good thing of us doubtless, careless, 
jocular dog that he wac, fill 


sunshine of this bright day. 


to his throat with the 


Pompeii is a much more airy and sunny expedition 
than Herculaneum. It seems to have been buried 
by drifting ashes, much as our fences in New Eng- 
land are sometimes hid under snow-drifts, and over 
these drifts grass and flowers have become green and 
gay. The unexcavated part looks like a green hill 
or mound, and only abeui a third of it is excavated. 
Unlike Herculaneum, the work of disentombment is 
easy enough. No superincumbent city to be disturbed 
by mining beneath, and the material to be removed 
being light, loose ashes, offers scarce any obstacle. 

More anon. H. B. 8. 





FAITHFULNESS TO RIGHTEOUS PRIN- 
CIPLE THE SECRET OF SUCCESS, 





Tuere is hardly a greater moral and providential 
triumph on recerd than that vouchsafed of God to 
Senator Sumner, in the delivery of his recent grand 
and powerful speech against slavery. The provi- 
dence of his preservation, protection, and return to 
the American Senate, te complete his exposure ef the 
barbarism and iniquity of slavery in the presence of 
its defenders, in that very chamber, where, four years 
before, he had been stricken down for his beldness in 
rebuking the same crime, is a providence that may 
well make the Slave Power tremble. 

We well remember that on the oceasion of Senator 
Sumner’s speech four years ago, there were noi 
wanting men who, professing to be as good anti- 
slavery men as he, yet denounced him for what they 
styled the unnecessary and exasperating severity 
and pungency of his denunciations of this iniquity. 
Men that have never denounced slavery at all, are 
ready to denounce those who demand the abolition of 
slavery as sin. Even here at the North we have men 
who reserve all the pungency and fire of their denun- 
ciations to be launched against Abolitionists. In 
Washington it was a great triumph, when Senator 
Sumner broke through every restraint, and directed 
the most pungent truth against the sin and its abet- 
tors. We said, at that time, that the Slave Power 
had at length encountered, even at Washington, an 
enemy whom they could not terrify, nor persuade to 
the employment of honeyed and flattering language. 

We noted the need of such men, and seme of the 
influences by which persons who it might have been 
supposed would prove themselves sueh men, have 
been turned aside from their course, and persuaded 
to consult the maxims of the prevalent expediency. 
A man that can stand firm at Washington will be firm 
anywhere; but many who have boasted of their 
firmness elsewhere, and been selected as standard- 
bearers en account of it, have given way there. 

Men enter that public arena, perhaps with all the 
freshness of youth in heart, mind, and virtuous noble- 
ness, full of righteous fire and energy, but the long 
lines of tempters and demons, as described by John 
Foster, glare upon them on either side, and touch 
them with their conductors, and speédily, before they 
are half through the ordeal, the divine electric ele- 
ment with which they are charged is drawn away. 
And if one man is found firm, repelling every tempta- 
tion with aggressive fire, and prompt and fearless to 
retort scorn upon scorn, and invective upon invective 
in a righteous cause, him an association of Thugs and 
duelists can waylay, and whom they dare not meet 
and cannot conquer in argument, nor bribe nor terrify 
into silence, him defenseless and unwarned, they beat 
down with bludgeons. 

But it is not often that they have to resort to such 
violent measures of the chivalry of despotism. The 
ordinary bribery of patronage and power will do the 
work. Men’s principles easily give way, if there is a 
party to reward such dereliction. The thing now 
needed in the nation is a party among the people who 
will put forward and sustain a man for his principles, 
aman because he is the truest, most fearless, most 
outspoken, and firmest advocate of freedom against 
slavery. P 

What is needed is a party that instead of conceal- 
ing or cutting down their principles for the purpose 
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of success, and measuring their candidate for his 
availebility for such success, shall select, lift up, and 
tustein their candidate because he is the highest ex- 


. and expose their authors to rebuke and shame? 


ponent of their principles in their highest and noblest 


form. The just party with right principles, that selects 
a man for those principles, and not for success, will 
be sure to succeed ; and we very much doubt if any 


party professing to be on the side of freedom, will | 


succeed in getting into power, till they pursue that 
policy. Those who propose sacrificing principle to 
success will lose both. 

Next to Senator Sumner’s victory on the floor of the 
Senate, is Mr. Hyatt’s in Washington Jail. Mr. Hyatt’s 
faithfulness to righteous principle has given him an 
unexampled triumph. The Senate confess their own 
despotism, in releasing the victim of their oppression, 
without the least concession on his part. Ifthey had 
possessed any right to imprison him, they would not 
have delivered him without some acknowledgment 
of his own wrong-doing. He has compelled them, as 
Paul did certain magistrates of old, to come them- 
selves and fetch him out, thereby confessing them- 
selves in the wrong, and afraid to meet its conse- 
quences, We rejoice to witness such resolute, un- 
flinching firmness and heroism on the right side. The 
people will understand it, will appreciate it, will re- 
ward it; but at present, cowardly and cunning 
politicians, and all base trucklers to the Slave Power, 
and all indorsers of the inherent vested rights of the 
slave states to hold property in man, at the same time 
professing themselves anti-slavery, are afraid of it, 
and hold it as an untimely exhibition, which they are 
very sadly puzzled to know how to treat. Por whether 
they denounce it, or sustain and praise it, they are 
afraid of its interfering with their own success. As 
an example of successful principle, it is so rare, that 
no political party will dare follow it, and no mere 
politician can understand it. And indeed, very few 








What use in affirming the existence of great National 
scandals and perils if we are to rest there without 
seeking their extirpation ? 

Yet the Committee had not fairly set to work before 
it was visited with a Presidential Protest scarcely 
equaled in vehement feebleness by the late Papal 
Bull of Excommunication leveled at the Liberators of 
Italy. Though the Committee never required any 
testimony of the President, nor elicited any affecting 
him which it did not communicate to that Gray-haired 
Old Public Functionary, in order that he might proffer 
explanations or suggest the names of witnesses who 
could place the matier in a light more favorable to his 
reputation, yet they were accused by him of all man- 
ner of malevolence and unfairness, and the right of 
the House to institute any such investigation peremp- 
torily denied! Though the House is expressly and 
solely vested by the Constitution with the high pre- 
rogative of Impeachment,—a procedure to which 
the President is confessed!y subject—yet it is denied 
by him the power of making that preliminary investi- 
gation which is deemed essential in the jurisprudence 
of all civilized nations. If they suspect the President 
of malfeasance, they must rush blindly to the extreme 
resort, without inquiry or scrutiny. Yet how justly 
and necessarily must not every considerate Member 
say—“ These allegations are broad, they are plausi- 
ble ; but have they been sifted? Who vouches to the 
House for their validity, as the House must account 
to the Nation? They may be merely partisan garbage 
which an hour's scrutiny would prove contemptible. I 


| must decline to subject our Chief Magistrate to the 


persons as yet understand hew it is that Mr. Hyatt’s | 


prison doors have been opened so easily. We shall 
see. C. 


THE COVODE INVESTIGATION. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

To the careless, thoughtless reader, the present 
distracted, powerless, hopeless condition of the great 
party which for thirty years has, with brief and 
casual interruptions, ruled this country with a rod of 
iron, may seem accidental, fortuitous—merely one of 
those mischances to which parties are ever liable, and 
to whieh each must in its turn suecumb. But this is 
to ignore the lessons of History—to be willfully blind 
to the retributions appointed by Providence. The 
boasted “‘ National Democracy” is rushing upon ruin 
because of its own radical dishonesty and incurable 
depravity. It is on the point of losing not only its 
power, but its substantial existence, because it has 





sale fraud. Let us specify a few of the most notable 
exemplifications : 

I. The repudiation of the Missouri compact, in so 
far as it prohibited the extension of slavery north- 
ward and westward of Missouri, was a fraud. The 
South, for a valid consideration in hand, proposed 
and ratified that Restriction. In 1854, under the lead 
of Senator Douglas, it forced through an unwilling 
Congress the repudiation thereof embodied in the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. The repugnance of Northern 
Members was overcome by promises of brilliant per- 
sonal rewards in the shape of Embassies, Judgeships, 
and other eoveted positions. Very few of these 
dazzling prospects have been realized. Death in 
some cases, perfidy in others, inability in more, have 
interposed between the tempting cup and the eagerly 
expectant lip. President Pierce himself was igno- 
miniously refused the renomination and re-election 
for which he had “ filed his soul.” Judge Douglas 
was likewise humiliated at Cincinnati, and a rival 
who had had no direct hand in the Nebraska Iniquity 
promoted over the heads of its two most conspicuous 
and culpable promoters. And it is already clear that 
the discipline thus administered to the two arch-con- 
spirators in the grand council of their confederates 
and instruments is destined to be final. Henceforth, 
they are numbered with “the broken 
tyrants cast away.” The Slave Power has no further 
use for them, as “ vessels of honor.” They can only 
serve it in some humbler capacity. 

I]. The repudiation of the Missouri compact neces- 
sarily involved a fraud upen one-half of its sup- 
perters. The South accepted it simply as opening a 
door for Slavery Extension—valued it for that use 
alone. ‘The Northern Democracy swallowed it as 
a mvure consistent and thorough application of the 
principle of “Popular Sovereignty.” The rights of 
Black men to their own brains and sinews, their own 
wives and children, are of no account in the eyes of a 
Northern Democrat ; but the right of each community 
of White men to hold Blacks in Slavery or not hold 
them, as to said Whites shall seem most fit and 
advantageous—that is the vital matter. It was by 
a perfect combination of the champions of Slavery 
Extension with those of Squatter Sovereignty, that 
Mr. Buchanan was chosen President, and another 
four years’ lease of Federal power secured for 
“ National Democracy.” ‘“ Buchanan and Free Kan- 
sas’’ was borne on the banners in Pennsylvania of the 
same party that in Missouri and the South armed 
and led the Border Ruffians in their usurpation of the 
Kansas bailot-boxes and legislature and in their 
desolating raids whereot Leavenworth, Lawrence, 
and Osawatomie were the more prominent victims. 
The election fairly over and the peril of defeat 
averted, the Dred Scott decision and the infamous 
Lecompton frauds, backed by the President’s startling 
assertion that Slavery was as legal in Kansas as in 
Georgia, revealed to the North the grossness of the 
fraud whereby it had been temporarily bound with 
the green withes of the Philistines. 

-—-And now to the Covode Investigation : 

111. Onthe 9th of March last, the House, on motion 
of Mr. Covodce of Pa., 

Resolved, That a Committee of five members be appointed by 
the Speaker for the purpose of investigating whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or any other officer of the Government, 
bas. by money, patronage, or other improper means, sought to 
influence the action of Congress or any committee thereof, for 
or against the passage of any law appertaining to the rights of 
any Stste or Territory ; and also to inquire into and investigate 
whether any officer or officers of the Government have, by com- 
bination or otherwise, prevented and defeated, or attempted to 
prevent or defeat, the execution of any law or laws now on the 


statute-book, and whether the President has failed or refused to 
compe! the execution of any law thereof. That said Committee 
shal! investigate and inquire into the abuses at the Chicago or 
other post-oftices, and at the Philade)phia and other navy gards, 
and as to any abuses in connection with the public buildings 
and other public works of the United States. 

Resolved further, That as the President, in his letter to the 
Pittsburg Centenary celebration of the 25th November, 1856. 
speaks of “the employment of money to carry elections,” said 
Committee shall inquire into and ascertain the amount so used 
in Penpsylvania or any other State or States; in what districts 
it was expended, and by whom and by whose authority it was 
done, and from what sources the money was derived, and report 
the names of the parties implicated ; and for the purpose afore- 
said said Committee shall have pewer to send for persons and 
papers, and to report at any time. 


Messrs. Covode, Olin, Train, (Republicans,) Wins- 
low and Robinson, (Democrats,) were appointed the 
Committee. 

Among the significant facts elicited by this investi- 
gation, the Protest of the President may well take a 
high rank. Mr. Buchanan had seen fit, in his Inaugu- 
ral Address, in a letter to his fellow-citizens in Pitts- 
burg, and through other channels, to affirm and de- 
plore the growth and prevalence of corruption in our 
politics, and especially “ the employment of money to 
carry elections.”” What more reasonable than that 
the House should deem the President in earnest in 
uttering these plaints, and that he desired not merely 


to blazon the evils so declared, but to correct them 


tools that | 








pain and our country to the embarrassment and scan- 
dal of an impeachment on such an insecure basis. If 
the humblest negro must be indicted by a grand jury 
before he can be put on trial for a larceny, surely the 
President of the United States should be in like man- 
ner shielded from the gravest indignity and peril until 
we shall have somehow ascertained that these 
charges do not originate in malice and falsehood.” 


And thus Mr. Buchanan’s assumption that the Presi- | 


dent must be impeached before his officiel conduct 
can be investigated virtually implies that he must 
never be impeached nor his conduct investigated at 
all. 

IV. The Committee did not heed the President’s 
Protest ; and it is well for the country that it did not. 
It went on investigating wherever a trace of cor- 
ruption had betrayed itself, so far as it could find 
time and witnesses ; and the results are now before 
the People. And, though the witnesses were neces- 
sarily participants in the corrupt doings and practices 
inguired into—nearly every one of them personally 
and deeply interested in concealing and misleading 


and mystifying to the utmost—though some of them | 


refused to answer questions where the refusal was 
scarcely less damaging that the most criminating 


1 | answer could have been—though some witnesses fled 
long perpetuated the former by systematic, whole- | 


the country, and others kept out of the way of the | 
summoning officers or refused to obey the mandates | 


of the Committee—yet enough has been elicited to | 


fill the public mind with amazement, and canca the 
knees of the conspirators to smité together with 
terror. 
by the oaths of reluctant witnesses : 


1. Mr. Buchanan’s election to the Presidency was | 


grounded in and compassed by fraud. It became 
known in the middle of the canvass that his partisans 
must carry Pennsylvania in the State Election, (Oct. 
*56,) or they would pretty certainly be beaten in 
November in the Union. To carry that State Election, 
large sums were contributed in this city and else- 
where, and placed in the hands of the engineers of the 
canvass in Pennsylvania, and perhaps in other States. 
One of the means relied on was the wholesale coun- 
terfeiting of Naturalization Certificates, whereto the 
names and seals of public officers (usually dead ones) 
were affixed, while the names of the persons thus 
fraudulently naturalized were left d/ank, to be filled 
up With those of recent immigrants, mainly from Ire- 
land, who were at work on railroads, in quarries, 
mines, streets, ete., in localities like Berks and cer- 
tain districts of Philadelphia, where the Democratic 
preponderance was so strong that detection was not 
feared. Thus was the legal Democratic vote swelled 
by thousands of sham votes, whereby the State was 
made to render a seeming verdict which was not hers, 
but that of the villains who conspired to corrupt her 
ballot-boxes. Some of these now hold important and 
lucrative offices by virtue of thie crime. 

2. Power having been thus secured, it would be 
contrary to all analogy, all history, to suppose that it 
would not be thus used. The President at first promised 


| fair to the long-suffering People of Kansas, but was at 


length bullied by the same influence which has since 
bolted from and broken up the Charleston Convention 
into breaking those promises and attempting to force 
upon them the infamous Slave Constitution adopted 
(not framed) at Lecompton. ‘The Administration is 
weak in the knees and afraid of Southern thunder,” 
wrote privately its devoted henchman, Senator Bigler, 
about this time ; and its conduct gave emphasis to 
his remark. Walker was deserted and Stanton re- 
moved, and every nerve strained to force the Lecomp- 
ton bill through a Congress strongly Democratic in 
either House. That failed; and then the more sub- 
tle but not less iniquitous “‘ English bill” was put for- 
ward in its stead, and every possible appliance of 
office and money brought into requisition to carry it 
—unhappily, with too much success, The Senate was 
but too willing ; a majority in the House was bought 
over: and Kansas is consequently still kept out of 


| the Union and denied a vote for President in 1860, as 


the punishment of her contumacy in refusing to be 


dragooned and butchered into submission to the Slave | 


Power. 

Of course, in this as in most other iniquitous deal- 
ings and doings revealed by this investigation the 
hand of the master is generally concealed. Now and 
then, a Secretary of the Treasury or Attorney-General 
flits across the stage and hastens to re-enshroud 
himself in congenial darkness; but usually it is only 
Mr. Cornelius Wendell who is pitching thousands of 
dellars right and left into the expectant laps of favored 
reporters, who swear that they never paid it ever to 


Here are a few only of the facts established | 
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TWO HEARTS IN ONE MAN. 


Gop’s own description of conversion is this: “I 
will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and 
I will give you a heart of flesh.” Let us illustrate 
this by an incident of every-day life. 

A reckless, self-reliant youth has turned away in 
anger and bitter hate from the door of an indulgent 
father. They have quarreled ; or rather the graveless 
son has burst out in a volcano of unappeasable wrath 
against those who bore him. He slams the door of 
his childhood’s home behind, and breaks away into 
the wide wide world a self-exiled Wanderer. The ship 
canrot sail fast enough for him that bears him out of 
sight and hearing of his native land. Not a single 
line does he write back to the forbearing, heart-breken 
parents who sit lonely by the winter’s fireside, and 
listen to the howl of the tempest and think—and 
think—and think of the wandering boy whom this 
very gale may be tossing on a broken spar amid the 
writhing sea. They do not often speak his name. 
But it is settling down deeper and deeper into their 
very heart-core. They pray for him often. And 
when the poor old man, after swaliowing his morsel 
of sweet manna from the book of John, goes 
upon his knees and prays, ‘Oh! God have mercy on 
them who go down to the mighty waters, and take 
care of the homeless and the outcast,” his voice fal- 
ters ; and when the mother rises from her knees she 
turns aside to hide her tears. All “ flesh” are those 
loving, long-suffering hearts toward him. His heart 
—God pity him !—is only “ toward them. If 
ever a careless shipmate in the forecastle asks him 
about “ the old felks at home,” his face gathers black- 
ness, and he damns them with an oath that rings as 
if hurled from a cannon’s mouth. 

But at length, when weary months have grown tato 
wearier years, a shattered, broken-down seaman is 
janded from a new-come ship and borne away toa 
naval hospital. He is full of aches and anguish ; but 
no tortured limb aches like that aching heart. “ Oh,” 
he says, “ if my poor old mother only knew that I was 
here, dying among strangers, wouldn’t she come to 
me!” Then the thought comes over him—perhaps 
she is dead—and the tear creeps slowly over his 
sunken cheek. He is beginning to melt. Why not 
send for his parents? His pride would once have 
hissed down the very thought. But the “ stone” is 
softening. Affliction and the heavy hand of God upon 
him have begun to break him down. He sends the 
message. Nor does he wait long. And when at 
length the door of his hospital-ward opens, and the 
half-distracted pair rush in—when they catch the first 
glimpse of the pale, sunken cheek of their once bluff, 
brown-faced boy—the poor wanderer buries his face 
in the sheets, and bursts out into one great flood of 
| tears. The heart of stone is all gone; and in its stead 
is a ‘‘ heart of flesh !” oA 

Is that young man converted? Probably not, 
toward God, But he + converted toward his pa- 
ents. For that forbearing father and mother his feel- 
ings are totally different. He is changed. Pride has 


given lace to hnmility—ornelty ta tandasnans 
| porn hardihood to compliant gentleness—and base 


| ingratitude yields now to a love that weeps at every 
thought of his outraggous and abominable past. 

Here is a perfect illustration of conversion in its 
vital point; viz., a change of affections. The“ old” 
heart is gone ; all things have become new. Soentire 
and radical is the change of the sinner’s whole dispo- 
sition—so completely do base and selfish and unholy 
affections disappear and give place to higher aud purer 
and more heavenly affections, that one heart may be 
said to be “ taen away” and another heart put in its 
stead. There is no physical regeneration, but a birth 
of new affections. 


stone” 





Is not this, after all, the real gist 
Is it not precisely such a change of 
feelings on the sinner’s part toward God, as ¢ 
tent, dying sailor underwent toward his parents? 
Here is the simple Bible tiew of conversion, which 
the most 


of conversion ? 


iat peni 


unlettered can comprehend—a view on 





which all the rival ‘‘ schools,” old and new, and all 
the conflicting churches, “ high,” “ low,” and “broad,” 
ought to be able to agree. 
hearts at the same time ; but when God gives 


No sinner ever has two 
him, 
through Christ Jesus, a heart of flesh, he mercifully 
takes away the heart of stone. 

If the reader will turn to the book of Acts, he 
find a striking picture of the Spirit’s work on a 
of flint. And the very first feeling that trickles out 
of that melted soul is—love to the crucified. The 
very first prayer that breaks upward is “ Lord! what 
wilt thou have me to do?’ Already the 
gone ; but what comes in its place? 
affections dislodged from an iron system of bigoted 
Phariseeism must rest somewhere ; anc they rest on 
Christ. The soul-apartment from which self-conceit 
and stubborn hatred of the Gospel have been driven 
out, are tenanted by the new-come graces of faith 
and love and prompt obedience. These graces take 
Forthwith the which had barred 
and bolted out the slightest thought of charity toward 
the least of Christ’s disciples, opens itself wide and 
free to the incoming of every plan and every purpose 
and every suggestion that favors Christ’s cause, and 
makes ready room for every one Who bears the Chris- 
tian name. 

At once the people of Damascus detect the change. 
| When the new convert reaches Jerusalem, all the 
apostles stand amazed and incredulous. Can it be 
that the bloodthirsty lion who breathed out threats 
and slaughter only yesterday is to-day the gentle 
lamb, lying so meekly at the feet of Jesus? Their 
suspicious fears are soon set at rest. For they are 
| not long in discovering that the neophyte is ready to 
outwork and outhero the very chiefest of the apostles. 
| Now he is hunting out the disciples inevery nook and 

corner—not to clap them in irons and drag them to 


will 


soul 


“ stone”’ is 


The spiritual 


possession. soul 





martyrdom, but to kneel down and pray with them, 
' 
| 


revolving Members of Congress, and have not the | 


least idea why Mr. Wendell should be so generous to 
them! All this deceives nobody, and befogs none 
but those who ardently seek te be mystified. Mr. 
Wendell is not one of the class of patriots who 
equander their gold for an idea; on the contrary, he 
is eminently practical, business-like, and a believer 
in guid pro quo. He may have been cheated by his 
official superiors : he certainly did not intend to beg- 
gar himself in their service ; and he never handed 
over his $2,500s and $5,000s to certain reporters 
without a very clear assurance that said sums had 
helped or would he!p to win votes for the English bill. 
So with the many other glimpses into deep and dark 
caves of rascality whieh the testimeny taken before 
the Covode Committee affords. We commend it all 
to the thoughtful attention of the American People. 





To Mexcnants.—We invite special attention to the 
sévertisement in our columns of the well-known and 
highly respectable wholesale grocery firm of Hoppock, 
Garbutt & Co. of this city. Merchwnts in every section— 
thousands of whom read The Independeni—will be per- 
fectly safe in intrusting their orders to this firm, as they 
bave beth the disposition and ability to give entire satis- 
faction. At this season ef the year, when most country 
merchants find it inconveniemt to come to the city, it is 
very important to have some reliable house in every branch 
of trade to whom orders can be sent with safety. Bucha 
house, in the grocery line, we desire voluntarily to say, is 
H. G. & Co., whore extensive establishment ie one of onr 
“ institutions.” 





“thy kingdom come!” Now he is planning mission- 
ary expeditions over to Cypress, to the regions beyond 
Mount Taurus, and to the classic banks of the Sca- 
mander, where Achilles fought and where Hector fell. 
Now again he is working miracles on a cripple at the 
gate of Lystra, and now writing letters of good cheer 
to the brethren in Galatia. Nothing can daunt or 
discourage this indomitable enthusiasm, which is too 
loving to be called bigotry, and too calm and methodi- 
cal to be styled fanaticism. When he writes to his 
beloved friends at Philippi or in Corinth he signs 
himself “a servant of Jesus Christ to all the saints in 
Christ Jesus.’ As he sits among his fellow tent- 
makers, and stitches away on the goat’s-hair canvas, 
his talk is of Christ and the “ great salvation.” As 
he flies courier from town to town, the blast of his 
trumpet gives no uncertain sound ; it is the good 
tidings of great joy with which he awakes the fast- 
bound in idolatry and sins When he meets face to 
face Athenian wit on the hill of Mars, he takes fire 
with his holy theme, and as 
them through him, be prays them to be reconciled to 
Christ. For there is a new heart in Saul of Tarsus— 
a heart so generous and so gentle—so meek, and yet 


though God did beseech 


so mighty of impulse—so manly in its warfare for 


truth, and so womanlike in its sympathy for the woe- 


| struck and the wretched—so heroic toward man, 





and still so humble toward his God, that there is no 
word will so fittingly describe it as to call it a heart 
of flesh. Heis anew creature. And the secret of 
all this marvelous change from iron-handed Pnarisee- 
ism to a patient loving-kindness which hung over 
sick dying souls as 4 nurse cherisheth her child, and 
a humility which rejoiced to sign itself a “ bondman 
of Jesus Christ,”—the simple secret of it all was that 
Pav! bad been convertrp. Reader! have you? 
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Sermons 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


geotered according to Act of 
BB. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office 
@outhern District of New York.) 


“ Wuenzronz I also, after I heard of your faith in the Lord 
Jesus, and love unto all the saints, cease not te give thanks for 
yeu, making mention of you in my prayers; that the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto you the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him: the 
eyes of your understanding being enlightened; that ye may 
know what is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints, and what is the exceeding 
greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, according to the 
working of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, when 
he raised him from the dead, and set him at his own right hand 
im the heavenly places, far above all principality, and power, 
end might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
enly in this world, but also in the world to come: and hath put 
all things under his feet, and gave him to be the head ever all 
things to the church, which is the body, the fullness of him that 
Aileth all in all.”—Eph. i. 15-23. 


If a man earnestly bent upon obedience to God 
were to accept the New Testament as a shipmaster 
takes a chart, and were to attempt to live by it, ean 
there be any doubt ds to the result which would be 
reached in respect to the position and the nature of 
the Savior Jesus? Would he be advanced to a su- 
premacy higher than which no one could imagine an- 
ether to be, or would he not? If we were to employ 
our Savior practically for daily uses of spiritual life, 
would not the result be to advance him to the rank 
ef Divinity? Would not an active life of love, of de- 
pendence, and of holy faith, inevitably crown the 
Savior, in our feelings, and at last in our ideas, with 
every attribute and with every glory which the soul 
eould ascribe to God himself? It is with the heart 
that a man believes unto salvation. An intellec-* 
tual conviction that Christ is God may be better 
than nothing at all, but it is the very least of all be- 
fiefs. It is the affirmation of a man’s soul, if is the 
witness of a man’s consciousness, it is the testimony 
eof a man’s interior life, that amounts to real belief. 
And the question is this: Would not such a use of 
Christ as is pointed out in the New Testament, lead 
us to look upon him as Divine ? 

The very act of investigation into what is the rank 
and authority of Christ, though permissible on grounds 
ef general education, and as an indirect preparation 
for worship, is not according to the Scripture method. 
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- merely the authentication of his divinity. 
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I do not say that it is unscriptural, by any means: I | 
merely say that it is not according to the ethics of | 
Scripture. It violates, of course, no principle of rec- | 
titude ; but it belongs to a very different system of | 
edueation, to a very different attitude ef mind, to a 
very different want, from that which prevailed when 
the Scriptures were first given. The intellectual | 
element was not predominant among those to whom | 
the New Testament originallycame. There had been, 

and were, certain schools of Greeks in which the 

intellectual element was predominant; but to them 

the Gospel did not first come. The great mass of 

men to whom Christ was sent to speak, were men in 

whom the emotive and imaginative elements were 

predominant. And the same is true of the great 

mass of men who now need the Bible. They are not 

the speculative thinkers, but men who live in the 

heart and imagination. The educated modern mind, 

however, has a large intellectual clement ; and there 

springs out of that an intellectual want on the side of 
religion. And I do not say that it is wroag to gratily 

that want. I soppose it is indispensable that it 

should be gratified. But it is worth our while to ob- 

serve that the people to whom the New Testament 

was given, and according to whose wants it was un- 

doubtedly shaped, were those that did not represent 

the educated mind. 

Therefore, the two great forms of arguments which 
have prevailed for a long period respecting Curist, 
are not contrary to Scripture, but simply unlike 
Scripture—not in the spirit of Scripture. They are a 
translation of the truth into another language, as it 
+ ~--, # ea a ere Pe IM nee bawn n¢ - 
trained to look at Christ from the point of ote it 
which he was revealed to the world, half as much as 
according to the want that has been developed ia the 
scholastic, theclogic mind, so that he comes to us as 
a thought, as a proposition, as a philosophical en- 
tity. He never came thus to the world in his own 
time, and under the teaching of the apostles. 

Hence, the mere textual argument in regard to the 
divinity of Christ is not, I think, productive of very 
great fruit. Ofcourse we must employ the Scripture 
representations. I donot object to that. But among 
many methods of proof, some are better than others. 
This I think is not the best, even if it is not the poor- 
est. The habit of gathering texts together, of ar- 
ranging them, and, of necessity, arranging them upon 
some previous basis of philosophy which lies in the 
miv.d—some underlying principle—is a method of re- 
ducing the question to the arbitrarnent of logic. It 
is a method of which texts are the material, and the | 
intellect is the working power. While this is not to | 
be disallowed, it is still to be affirmed and borne in 
mind, that it is not ‘he method of Scripture. There 
are many things that are not Scripture methods | 
which we are permitted to employ. But when per- | 
sons suppose that the mere gathering of texls to 
prove that Christ was God is a Scripture method, 
they are mistaken. It is not a Scripture method at 
all. It is a modern logical method. 

From this process, as a natural progression, men 
proeeed to establish what may be called the quantita- | 
tive and qu2litative argument. In other words, as 
the former argument was philosophical, as founded 
upon the text ef Scripture, so the second is a phil- 
osophical argument based upon the supposed Divine 
nature. Is Christ God? The argument affirms it on | 
one side from the natural attributes and the power of 
physical control which he exhibited: on the other, 
from the identity of his moral character with that as- 
cribed to God, and both the quantity and quality of 
his moral being. It is attempted to be shown that 
he had aj] the attributes of God, and that he had 
them in the same degree in which they existed in the 
Divine Mind. 

Now as to this methed of proof. 

If it confines itself to mere philosophical inquiry ; 
if it is modest, conscious of its fallibility ; and above 
all, if it is not despotic over all other methods, it may 
be allowed. But it is not the Scriptural method. It 
is not a method, either, which can in our present | 
state of knowledge, be conclusive and satisfactory. 
I do not believe that the highest results as to the 

sition and nature of Christ—as to whether he is | 

ivine, or human, or something intermediate—oan be | 
procured by any method which is merely intellectual. 

This method assumes a knowledge of God’s nature 
which no man has, and which does not exist. The 
basis, the elements, the beginnings, of all our knowl- 
edge of the Divine Mind, are in the knowledge which 
we have of the human mind. Our own souls are the 
reflecting telescopes in which God is brought near and | 
imaged to us. Our knowledge of ourselves is exceed- 
ingly imperfect, and unsettled, changing every centu- 
ry, and theology, of course, changing with it—for | 
theology is but a science of mind applied to God. 
As schools change, theology must necessarily change. | 
Truth is everlasting, but our ideas of truth are not. 
Theology is but our ideas of truth classified and ar- 
ranged. 

When we attempt to present an absolute knowledge 
of God the Father, and then to raise Christ up against 
it,so as to compare one with the other; when we 
attempt to lay the circle of the Savior’s nature back 
upon the circle of the nature of the eternal Father, to 
see if they are coincident—when we attempt to do this, 
we undertake a task which is impossible to the hu- 
man mind. It implies that we understand God with 
a sufficient intimacy to employ our ideas of him as a 
rule for measuring the quantity and the quality of his 
being. In a very limited and general way we may 
be supposed to understand God ; but in this limited 
and general way we are to be supposed to understand 
him rather as te his moral nature than otherwise. 
We know enough of the Divine nature to mark the 
distinction between idols and God—between Jupiter 
and Jehovah ; but when we rise above these sensu- 
ous and physical divinities into the higher sphere of 
Christ’s life and soul, we have transcended the bounds 
of our familiar knowledge, and we are incapable of 
that measuring and exact judging which the philo- 
sophical arguments in favor of Christ’s divinity usu- 
ally employ. People undertake to say that God is so 
much, and that Christ is Divine because he is so 
much, too. Our spiritual arithmetic has transcended 
all ¥ounds of modesty. 


ange? then, is the New Testament method on this 
It is not to argue the uestion at all. It is inci- 
dental. It fiashes out casually while eet, a high- * 
er, and a better process is going on. There are per- 
petual intimations and scintillations of the great fact 
that Christ is God, but I do not recollect a si le i 
stance in which the argument is formally stated—in 
which the logical process is regularly drawn out 
The New Testament method is not a Presentation to 





| in three as one. 


| coincidence and unity between them. 


| us as 





us, in any considerable degree, and not at all as the 
characteristic method, of the question of the mental 
relations of Christ and the Father to each other, and 
ef their comparative nature. But Christ is presented 
to us as the glorious outcoming of Divine glory with 
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e human séul: not with relation to his 
Pether, but with relation to us. The whole revela- 
tion, and the whole teaching of the Savior himself, 
and of the apostles who followed him, were not so 
much to tell us how he stood related to the eternal 
past, and the eternal Father—though that fell out ia- 
cidentally ; but to tell us how by the e and love 
of Ged he stands related to our present and our ever- 
lasting want. Of course the representations of the 
New Testament often touch upon the inter-relations 
of the Father and the Son; but these are not pre- 
sented as the parts that most, or much, concern us. 
It is the relation of Christ to our souls that is held up 
as important to us. 

The redemptive work implies that the whole world 
lies in wickedness. Men are alienated from God, 
from holiness, and from life; and it is implied that 
neither in themselves, nor in any influences of nature 
about them, was there, or is there, any power of 
moral development answerable to the rea! need of 
the human soul in its great want. This was the 
thing to be accomplished : the salvation of men by 
inspiring moral life in them—by giving them moral 
regeneration, and so moral purity. 

In accordance with this design, then, was the whole 
development and the whole presentation of Christ. 
That he came from God, as God’s medicinal messen- 
ger, and that he carried the whole Divine authority, 
as far as human weal or woe were concerned, he 
affirmed ; but that was, as it were, merely his authen- 
tication. It was like an embassador’s credentials. 
The work for which he came was something more than 
the authentication of his divinity. Upon the miracles 
that he worked, he almost looked, I was going to say, 
with contempt. He at least regarded them as of 
minor importance. As a boy that cannot write at all 
looks with wonder and admiration upon the perform- 
ance of a writing master who without thought can 
form the letters and sentences so as to make the page 
look like engraving, while the master himself has no 
idea that he is doing anything extraordinary ; so men 
looked with wender and admiration upon the miracles 
of Christ, by which he fed the multitude, turned water 
into wine, healed the sick, cast out devils, brought 
the dead from their shadowy land, and evoked victory 
out of defeat, while Christ himself did not regard 
these things as of very great importance. They were 
The real 
thing for which he came was that which lay beyond 
this. His errand was te bring upon the human soul 
a cleansing power, an inspiring power, a formative 
He was to set us free from sin, inspire in us 
a longing fer purity, and form our character on that 
basis. Accordingly, Christ is presented mainly in the 
New Testament, from beginning to end, in his relations 
to the soul of man. Even when he is compared with 
his Father, it is always as a means of exhibiting with 
greater power his curative relation to the human 
soul. 

You must not, however, suppose that I regard it as 
a matter of indifference whether Christ is Divine and 
coequal with his Father or not. I think it is of the 
utmost importance to believe that he is. The key 
to my theology is the belief that he is absolute God ; 
not that he is the Father, but that he is one separate 


person, that the Father is another, and that the Holy | 
It is said that that is tritheism. 

I do not care what you call it ; I would as lief believe | 
I believe in the Father, the Son, 

and the Holy Ghost, as three distinct persons ; but I | 
believe that above our knowledge there is a point of | 
What it is I | 
The re- | 
vealed part is that the Divine nature stands forth to | 
separate, individual Father, separate, indi- | 


Ghost is another. 


do not know. That is the unrevealed part. 


vidual Son, and separate, individua! Spirit ; and that 
in the vast recess of the being of God, which tran- 
scends our knowledge, there is a coming together of 
the three. 
are manifestations of Father, Son, and 


roean individuals, having separate jadgments, wilis, 


. . + . ' 
and affections, and capable of separate actions, but 


morally united, and seeking the same great ends. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of indifference whether 
we believe that Christ is Divine and coequal with the 
Father or not. The belief that he is, is the very ini- 
tial step in my theological reasonings. 
our real knowledge of God is very faint. Itis sufficient 
for our needs, to be sure, but it is very faint. It is 
like the inscriptions gn the pyramids of Egypt, which 
consist ef long histories of kings, but the alphabets of 
which men lost, so that when they looked at them, 
they could only say, “ Here is something, but I do not 
know what.’ The apostle says that God’s eternal 
power and godhead are written in nature ; and we go 
+. natnre. and see the mountains, the forests, the 
sun, and the stars, but we cannot tell what they are 
designed to teach. 
revelation, to which I believe the textual is to go 
back in the end. When we are capable of campre- 


hending it, we shali go back to nature as our highest | 


authority in things divine. As yet, it has little sig- 
nificance to us, because we do not understand it. It 
is written in a language which we have not yet 
learned, 
can we see of the Divine in our nature. 

Ifone should set up a man’s pedigree, and then 


distribute the type, or make pi of them, and then go | 
to him, and say, “ Your pedigree is there,’ how much | 
wiser would the man be as to his pedigree than he | 


was before? Suppose a person desired to see £ por- 
trait of a friend whom he had never seen, and a 
painter, pointing to the colors on his pallet, should 


say to bim, ‘* The portrait of your friend is there,’— | 


what conception could he form of his friend's lovks 
from those colors in a chaotic state ? 
which go to spell God, the colors which go to form his 
portrait, are in us ; but we have not the power to put 


them together ; and they will not amount to anything | 


to us until grace has taught us how to use them. 


The first revelation is in nature ; the second reve- | 


lation is in ourselves; and these two revelations will 
be of but little account to us until a third revelation 


comes to our help, namely, the revelation to the hu- | 


man soul of God in Christ Jesus—for I suppose he 


walked on the earth very God, as far as God could be | 


in the flesh. It is tobe presumed that in taking upoa 


himself the forin of man, he laid aside something of | 
his power, just as, when you talk with your little | 
child on questions that he can understand, you lay | 
God became divest- | 


aside more than half of yourself. 
ed of the most glorions part of himself, in order that 


| he might bring himself within the limits of human un- | 


derstanding. 
What de you suppose Baron Humboldt would have 


heen to an Indian boy fifteen years of age, if he had | 


come before him with all his astronomic, geometric, 
and geographic knowledge—with ail his scientific 
knowledge—with all the boundless wealth of his great 
mind? Why, the largenees of Humboldt’s being, his 


power of thought, everything that made him the phil- | 
| esopher that he was, would have fiirly eclipsed the 
You might as well bring the sun | 


poor Indian boy. 
down before my eyes, blazing me blind, to give me a 
conception of that mighty orb, as to bring the fullness 
of such amind as Humbolat's before the mental vision 
of an undeveloped Indian boy, to give him a concep- 
tion of that mind. 


light, as well as where there is teo little. If being 


| is to help being, there must be some proportion be- 


tween the being helping, and the being to be helped. 
Now, if it had pleased God to come to earth in 
all the fuilness of his glory, man could not, according 
to the declaration of Scripture, have looked upon him 
and lived. He not only could not have understood 


| him, but he could not have borne the shock of contact 


with him. Christ therefore vailed himself, laid aside 
the glory of the Father which belonged to him, te such 


| adegree as to bring himself within the ordinary reaches 


of the human mind. 

The setting forth of God among us in conditions 
in which men lived was, as I understand it, the grand, 
third, and most glorious method of teaching us the 
nature of God. I hold it, therefore, as vital to every 
true system of religion, that we should believe that 
Christ is God—very God. For when I read what he 
does, I read what God does. When I listen to what 
he says, I understand what God teaches. When I 


watch his feelings, I am not watching the feelings of | 


one that represents God, but of one thatis God. I 
deein it to be transcendently important that we 
should hold that Christ is God. 

But that which I emphasize is that the method of 
reaching the conviction of Christ’s divinity usually 
pursued is not wise. That is, we cannot come to the 
conviction of the divinity of Christ so well by the 
intellectual and philosophical method, as we can by 
the spiritual and experimental method. This latter 
method is the methed ef the New Testament ; and I 
think that in the wisdom of the ages to the end of the 
World it will be found to be the true method. We are 
first to employ Christ by faith in all the offices which 
he sustains to the soul; and then, I hold, no other 
argument can produce such a conviction of his sub- 
stantial and glorious divinity, as will come from his 
effects upon the soul. In accepting Christ in all his 
glorious offices, as prophet, priest, and king, we have 
the best conceivable evidence of his divinity. 

The question is not, then, whether there is such an 
amount of being in Christ as makes him God: nor 
whether there is in him such a quality and degree of 
being as makes him God. The question is simply 
this: Do the Scriptures present Christ to men in 
such a way that to take him is to feel and to do all 
that it would be possible to feel and do if God the 
Father were himself present? In other words, do the 
claims of Christ exhaust the human capacity of un- 
derstending and feeling? If so, then there is nothing 
more to be said. All that we can conceive of is ful- 
filled ; nor need we be disturbed by any further ques- 


tioning. 

The position I hold is this: that it is not possible 
~ a human soul to accept Christ as presented to us 
~#.. New Testament, and have the thoughts and 
pate. ~~ Pte yearningly asked or authoritatively 
hee bin es om without presenting ourselves be- 
atdioiien. ery God, and the object of our whole 





I hold that in.the New Testament there | 
Spirit, as | 
| three separate persons—and when I say persons, I | 


I hold that | 





These things are God’s primal | 


God is revealed, also, in us; but how little | 


Now the letters | 


It is dark where there is too much | 





THRE INDEPENDENT. 





Let us look, then, one single moment at this ques- 
presentations which Christ makes 


souls. 

Omega’”—that is, the beginning and the end of the 
alphabet ; and, of course, all the letters between, and 
all] that can be made up of them. He is “ the author 
and finisher of our faith.” He begins it, conducts it, 
and completes it. He is its supreme architect. The 
elause just quoted has such a connection with the 
command, “ Looking unto Jesus,” let us look at the 
whole passage. It is a marvel ef teaching; and it 
follows one of the most memorable chapters in the 
Bible—the eleventh of Hebrews. The apostle, after 
mentioning all the great men that then stood in the 
galaxy of the church, says: 

“ Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight”—as a man that is going to run or fight re- 
duces the weight of his body, brings himself down to 
the most athletic condition—“ and the sin which 
doth so easily beset us, and’’—as when the time has 
come, and the racer has stripped himself of his gar- 
ments, and thrown off everything that could impede 
the heedom of his motion—“ let us run with patience 
the race set before us, looking unto”—whom? God? 
Better yet for our purposes—“ looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith.” 

If these views seem to tax the imagination, if they 
seem to be addressed to men of imaginative minds, 
wore sensuous ones are given. He is the door, the 
gate, through which every man must go; he is the 


way on which every man must walk; he is the un- | 


questioned teacher, he is the authoritative One ; he is 
the bright morning star that stands between darkness 
and light. The very element of spiritual life is in 
his bands. ‘He came unto his own, and his owa 
received him not; but as many as received him, to 
them gave he the power to become the sons of God.” 

See in how many ways Christ is illustrated to the 
human soul. He is called the bread ef life. 
thought is beautiful to us to-day, because C':rist is 
represented as broken here. Just as wheat, after it 
hes been grown, and ground, and mixed with violence 
of hand, and put through a furnace of fire for baking, 
and broken, is fit to be eaten, and is in a condition to 
afford nourishment to the body, so Christ, broken, be- 
comes the bread of life tous. And what is bread to 
aman? When being eaten, it tastes pleasant to the 
mouth. But it is not in the mouth that bread makes 
you strong. It satisfies the craving of hunger. 
But it is not merely because it satisfies your 
hunger that it makes you strong. It is only 
when, in the mysterious power of God, it is 
digested, and carried to every part of your 
bo¢y—to every nerve,.and fiber, and tissue, and 
muscle, of your whole system—that it becomes the 
power of God to renew your strength. And what is 
Christ to the human soul? When digested by faith, 
there is not one faculty or power ef the soul that he 
does not feed and strengthen. According to his dec- 
Jaration, be is the bread on which spiritual life de- 
pends. What! do you say that such is the being of 
Christ, and that he isbuta mere man? No mere man 
can so feed me. 

Lest something should be lacking, this figure is 
varied. Heis sometimes the water of life, sometimes 
wine, and sometimes that which produces the cluster 
from which the wine is made, as in the fifteenth 
chapter of John, where he teaches the same thing 
with variation. 

“ Abide in me, and Lin you. As the branch can- 
noi bear fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me.” 

There is no mother that would dare to say that to 
a child that she had nourished for a score of years. 
No man would dare to say it to one who was the ob- 


ject of his love, and whom he had shielded with his | 


prayers. No one would dare to look an imbosomed 
friend in the face and say, “‘ Your life is in me in 


such a sense that you cannot live except you a’ide in | 


me. 

“Tam the vine, ye are the branches. 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit ; for without me ye can do nothing.” “If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” 

Look at the bold and the extraordinary assumptions 
which cover the whole experience of life, that are 
made by our Savior; as when, for instance, standing 
in the midst of a great multitude of people, he says, 
‘“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” What man would 
dare to say that to a fellow-man? 
matter how wise or how great he might be, should 
say of physical knowledge, or of anything else per- 
taining to human life, that he was the foundation of 


it, and that he had in him an everlasting supply, all | 
pronounce him an impudent pretender. | 


men would 
Christ says, however, with reference to every one of 
the wants of the human soul, that he is able to sup- 
piy it. He says, ‘If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink.”’ He stands ready to evince his 
divinity by bestowing upon us everything that our 
need. Where men are weak, he iz strong, 
where men are foolish, he is wise; where men are 
spetted and stained; he is the ail-cleansing One. It 


le 
ECUIS 


is int 


he sets up the evidence of his divinity. 


What power is this that is able to queli the storm, 


to hush the wind, and to reach through the shadow of 
death and bring back the lost from the dead? No 


one cen stand and see the things that Christ did, and | 
not be impressed through the senses with the evi- | 
| derce of bis Divine power. 


But to one inwardly 
instructed, he that can cleanse man from sia is mere 
than he that cen control the waves of the ocean; he 
that can change a habit is more than he that can 
shape the foundations of the earth; he that can cause 


That | 





| 


| 





| throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and ever. 
| not, then, fear to worship Christ. 


| guage of the apostle : 


He that | 


If any one, no | 


he things that he does for the human soul that 


| down before him, and ascribe blessiag, and honor, 





the thoughts of mento fly heavenward is more than | 


he thet can create a universe. There are more 
obvious evidences of divinity in the works wrought 
in the humen soul, than there are in any of the physi- 
cal works of creation. 


Christ says that in every burdened hour he is your | 


staff; that in every peril he is your rescuer; that in 


every temptation he is the gate through which you | was his field of labor until the Patagonian Missionary 
are to escape; that in every sickness he is your phy- | 


sician. Yea, be stands in the portal of the grave 
itself, and declares that he has power over death. 
* Because I live, ye shall live also.” He takes the 
very keys of the other life, and opens the door thereof, 


end stands the universal Savior, and, with a voice | 
like that of one born to command, and clothed with | 


the supremacy of Divine power, he says, “ Lo, I am 

with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Consider, now, what scope there is in these repre- 

sentations of Christ. All our wants, for time and for 


eternity, are made to point toward and center in hia, | 


as their everlasting supply. 


Suppose, then, instead | 


of hunting texts, and attempting to prove by force of | 


logic that he is absolute God, we should take that | 


other process, which consists in every day attempting 


to employ him as he is presented to be employed in | 


the New Testament; suppose our life should settle 


this matter ; suppose we should find in our personal | 


experience evidence of his divinity—what would be 
the effect? If he feeds you, if he quenches your 


thirst, if he wakes your imagination, if he inspires | |, eet 
- - ; them with clubs, arrows, and bone spears, and not a man 


your sweetest thoughts and feelings, if he sustains 


you, if he is your vital breath and your strength here, | 
salvation hereafter, and you acknowledge | 
what he does, and accept him as what he is, then, I | 


and your 


ask, can sny worship be higher than that which you 
offer tohim? Can you reserve anything better than 
you have given to him? 

There is no possibility, I think, of conceiving of 
more than is due to Christ. 
than Christ, what is it? After we have given Christ 
a} that he asks, and all that we owe him, what is there 
left that is higher? I can think of nothing that I can 


If God i , | sion are heroes of the faith. 
od is to have more | 


of “ Father,” it is Christ that you worship. Why not, 
them, worship him under his own name? We need 
not consult our fear, we may consult our longing, as 
to whether we shall Jean upon the Savior. 

Did you ever reflect that there is not, in the whole 
New tament, one caution or guard against our 
overtrusting and overexalting Christ? You never 
would send a child to a person under circumstances 
euch as those under which we are sent to Christ, if 
we are not to trust inhim, andexalt him. You never 
would dream of sending a child into the presence of 
one in every way calculated to win its affections and 
confidence, unless it was right and proper that it 
should cherish affection for, and repose confidence in, 
that person. Suppose that children were to be placed 
under the charge of a teacher by whom would be pre- 
sented to them all that was admirable in character, 
all that was winning in affection, all that was stimu- 
lating and glittering in imagination, that which drew 
about itself every one of the tendrils of sprouting life 
in them, when it was known that this was only pro- 
fessional, and that they’ were in the end to be 
wrenched and torn from the object to which their 
hearts had become so firmly bound, as the husk is 
wrenched and torn from the corn. What would be 
thought of such a course in the case of a teacher and 
his pupils ? 

Now behold Christ. What being can be conceived 
of that would be more likely to arouse aspiration, to 
catch the longing heart, to win the affection and the 
confidence ? Consider what must be the result if we 
are brought under the influence of such a being. 
And if it is wrong, if it is idolatrous for us to love 
Christ, and depend upon him, how cruel it is that we 
should be placed in such relations to him that we are 
drawn to him, and led to throw ourselves upon him, 
and obliged to say, “ Our life is hid with Christ in 
Go¢. Without him, we are nothing. In him, we are 
all things. He is our way, our hope, our light, our 
bright and morning star,” and receive not one word 
of caution, not one monitory remark, not one hint or 
admonition that it is not worth our while to trust in 
him, or that it is wicked to worship him; not even 
so much as this: Be careful that you do not put the 
crown on his head, lest you cheat the eternal Father! 
And if it is not right for us to love him, and trust him,, 
and worship him, then instead of a Savior, we have 
a ravening, destroying being in the Christ of the New 
Testament. If 1 may put my being on him; if Imay 
feel that he has suffered for my sins, that he has 
borne my sorrows, and that my life is grafted into 
him; and if I may pour out everything in me of 
thought, and zeal, and worship toward him—then, 
blessed be God for him ; but if it is wicked for me to 
do these things, then I cannot thank God for him. 
God should not have added to the misery of our con- 
dition by giving us such a being, and then making it 
wicked tor us to worship him. 

But I am net afraid to worship Christ. 
myself to worship him. 


I will trust 
I wili trust those dearest 
to me to worship him. In the arms of Christ's love 
nothing shall hurt you. Love on, trust on, worship 
on. Let go your most ardent devotions toward him. 
There is no Divine Jealousy. The anxieties that af- 
flict the sons of earth in their ideas of God, never 
exist in heaven. Christ is the soul’s bread—eat ye 
that hunger. He is the water of life—drink ye that 
thirst. He is the soul’s end—aim at him. He is the 
soul’s supreme glory—yield to every outgush of joy 
and enthusiasm of worship that springs up in your 
heart toward him. Those that are in heaven bow 


and glory, and power, to him that sitteth upon the 
Let us 


Let me, in closing, read the following ecstatic lan- 


‘Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or fam- 
ine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword?” “ Nay, in all 
these things we are move than conquerors, through 
him that loved us. ForI am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
hight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

One of the delicacies in this world is that when two 


unpardoned sinners. . Let each sinner, then, 
come to Jesus, who came to save the , 

Rev. Dr. G. W. Woop referred to t : 
Romans, who had no institution like this, which springs 
from a is founded on the Bible. Though well employed 
in relieving and rescuing from tem suffering, it has 
higher aims. It to save lost souls, and to bring 
them back to allegiance to their God and Savior. 

Rev. Dr. Srrone remarked that Christ’s soul moved 
because of sin gives manifestation of his love in dying for 
sinners. Heeameforthis. The blood of Christ has flowed 
for us—for those now before me—the fountain is opened ; 
and sprinkled with this blood, we are all healed. There 
is no impassibility here which the energies of covenant 
Jove cannot conquer. And we may magnify this grace— 
we may come with our lost ones to Jesus. 5: 

The exercises closed with a beautifully appropriate 
hymn sung by the inmates, The friends were then invited 
to a collation; and after examining the different depart- 
ments of the Institution, and the garden and grounds, they 
dispersed, apparently grateful for the day’s entertainment. 





COLUMBIA COLLEGE LAW-SCHOOL. 


Tue closing exercises of this institution took place 
on the evening of May 23d, Rev. Dr. Vinton deliv- 
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defect of the officers of the Departinent, the loss was 
made good by it, though not under legal obligation to 
do so.- The fractional failure would have been stil] 
less, or nt/, but for the long time which had elapsed 
before inquiry. Of missing letters generally it may 
be said, that a very large portion of the whole arises 
from cases outside of the Department, respecting 
which some curious facts might be given. The Re. 
port states that the number of letters returned to the 
writers owing to the failure in the attempts to deliver 
them, was about 1,900,000; being about 200,000 
more than in the previous year. This is equal to 
about 1 in 280 of the whole number of letters. 
Nearly half the non-deliveries was owing to the let- 
ters being addressed insufficiently or incorrectly ; 
| more than 11,000 having been posted without any 

address at all. The amount of property found in let- 
ters which could neither be delive ‘ 
an address in the inside 
was about £260. 


red, ner, for want of 
» be returned to the writers. 





ered a sermon to the graduates at their request, on 
Tuesday evening, May 22d, at Trinity chapel in 
Twenty-fifth street. Commencement was on Wednes- 
day evening, May 23d, at the Historical Society rooms 
in Eleventh street. An address was delivered to the 
graduates and to a large audience by Marshall 8. 
Bidwell, Esq., of this city. The degree of Bachelor 
of Laws was conferred upon twenty-seven young 
gentlemen, members of the graduating class. 

The degree of LL.D. ad eundem, was conferred upon 
Prof. Theodore W. Dwight of the Law-School; also, 
upon Hon. Daniel P. Ingraham, Justice of the Su- 
preme Court; upon Hon. Lewis P. Woodruff of the 
Superior Court; and upon Hon. Charles P. Daly, 
Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas. 

The exercises concluded with a valedictory oration 
by Robert C. Hutchings, Esq., a member of the grad- 
uating class. 


Our Correspondence. 
THE Re LE POSTAL SYSTEM. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 





By Our English Correspondent. 


Tue Post-Office is the only public Department in 
England which publishes an annual report, and it is 
a new practice in this Department. The Sixth Annu- 
al Report has just been published: though it has not 
now the interest of novelty, yet, beyond question, it 
is among the most interesting of public documents. 
The Report exhibits a contirued progress of improve- 
ment. 
been multiplied by pillar letter-boxes, the dispatches 
and deliveries have been made more frequent, and 
the mails accelerated. In the country the rural posts 
have been multiplied, so that nearly the whole isiand 
has been conquered by the army of rural! messengers. 


book packets posted, 93 per cent. are now delivered 
free at the houses of the persons to whom they are 
addressed. 
for the eight Londons, is now nearly perfect. There 
are now eight central district offices in London, to 
which mail-bags are taken direct, instead of being 
conveyed to the chief office, as formerly. 
communication between these eight 

greatly facilitated by this district system. 
livery of a letter fellows rapidly upon its posting 


The inter- 


Londons is 





souls come together, and unite with each other, no 


| one bas axight to meddle with them, to know their | 


most blessed intercourse, or to interpret their thoughts 
to each other. They are to be let alone. And when 
a soul goes up in the enthusiasm of its affianced 
love to unite itself to Jesus Christ, shall not its trust 
be respected ? 
No, nothing. It is God that surrounds us, it is the 
eternal Father that rejoices in us; and at no time 


| does he rejoice in us more than when we are giving | 


our life and eur being to Jesus Christ our Savior. 
This morning, then, dear Christian brethren, let us 

renew the testimonies of our love and confidence 

toward this ascended One. If there be those present 


| who, though they do not bear the same ecclesiastical 
| name and relationship which we do, by faith bear the 


same relationship to Christ which we bear, hoping in 


| him, trusting him, loving him, taking him to be their 


eoul’s Savior, and who desire to unite with us, to-day, 


mn the celebration of the Last Supper of Christ, we | 


cordially invite them to remain after the blessing is 
pronounced, and participate in this joyous festival. 





EIGHT MARTYRS ON 
FIELD. 


THE MISSION 


WE have received from the Falkland Islands, by way of | 


Buenos Ayres, the sad intelligence of the murder of Capt. 


Robert S. Fell, and seven companions, attached to the | 
in the service of | 


missionary schooner “Allan Gardiner,”’ 
the Patagonian Missionary Society. The cruel deed was 
committed by a party of savages in the Falkland Isles. 
Capt. Fell was born in the Isle of Man. In early life he 
followed the sea, until, moved by a desire to become a 
minister, he quitted his profession, and applied himself 
to the study of the Greek and the Hebrew languages, and 
undertook an extensive course of reading in theology. 
His first pulpit was in a Baptist church in England; his 
congregation being composed chiefly of seamen. This 


Society appointed him to the command of the Allan Gardi- 
ner, a schooner of 90 tuns, which was designed to serve 
the mission colony on Keppel Island, (one of the Falk- 
lands,) and to keep up intercourse between the Mission 
and the natives on the mainland. For about three years 
he filled the post of master, chaplain, and missionary. In 
addition to his sailing duties he had regular service on 
board, and preached to the people wherever he could find 
a dozen persons to hear him. 

A photographic likeness of his face, which has Been sent 
to us, shows an intellectual, earnest, and benevolent ex- 
pression. 
somewhat care-worn, but apparently a frame capable of 
great physical endurance. 

The full particulars of the massacre—which numbered as 
its victims the captain, a catechist, and six of the schooner’s 
crew—have not reached us. We have only the heart-rending 
statement that the company of eight were on shore, holding a 
service, when about two hundred savages came down upon 


escaped. This calamity falls the more heavily upon the 
friends of that mission as it occurred not far from the spot 
where the gallamt Captain Gardiner and six of his associ- 
ates perished by starvation, in 1851, in the effort to plant 
a mission on that desolate coast. 

The men and women employed in the Patagonian mis- 
Many of them left lucrative 
positions, friends and home, to toil almost unpaid, in a 


| distant place where they receive letters only once a year. 


give, that I do not make haste to give to the Lord | 


Jesus Christ. If we accept him, and obey him, there 


is nothing which can prevent the soul from cleaving | 


to him, and giving to him all that it has power to give 
to another. 

When, then, in the morning of the resurrection, 
Christ shall appear to us, do you believe that we shall 
find that our trust in him has been but a delusion, a 
dream? Shall he whom our souls love escape from 
us? Shall we find no Savior? Shall we find that he 
whom we have regarded as a Savior is only a vener- 
able personage like John or Paul? Believe it you 
that can—I cannot. 

Hence the folly of saying, ‘‘ Christ is Divine, but he 
is not God.” How much you know, if you knew 
enough to say that! I am too ignorant to say it. All 
I can say of Christ is, that every single conception 
that my mind is capable of, is answered in him. I 
bave no thought, no desire, no zeal, ne reverence, no 
admiration, infinite enough to meet that which he 
asks, and which I think he deserves at my hands. 
What, then, can I offer to any being higher than that 
which I offer to him ? 

To me it seems, and has always seemed, very 
strange that there should be a kind of hesitation at 
worshiping Christ by those who believe that their 
ideas of the Father are derived from him. “ No 
man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, hath de- 
clared him.” If you take a given number of quali- 
ties, and lift them up, and call them God, you worship, 
not the name, but the qualities ; and if you take the 
same qualities, and lift therm up, and call them Christ, 
you still ought to worship the qualities, and not the 
name. There are many persons that do not hesitate 
to lift up the qualities which they see in Christ, and 
call them “ Father,” and pray to them, and worship 
them, who have a superstition about praying to these 
same qualities and worshiping them, when they are 
called “Christ.” But they are the same, whether 
you call them “ Father” or “Chyist.” All that you 
know of God, and all that you have in distinction 
from the heathen world, has come to you through the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. It is what you see in 
him, and though you may worship it under the name 





Their first work has been to reduce the savage 
language to a written one, before the labor of instruc- 
tion could begin. The climate is inhospitable, the 
savages are the most debased of human kind, but 
when Captairi Fell saw them gathered on the shore 


naked, (their dogs and horses almost their equals,) | 
without a single implement of iron, or a word to ex- | 


press the idea of God,—these,” said he, “have souls. 
For these my Redeemer died as well as for me.” This 
idea gave them value, ond in the light of it the laborers for 
them became heroes, and now the names of eight more of 
these standard-bearers, leaders of the forlorn hope, are 
added to the list of martyrs to the faith. 


THE N. Y¥. MAGDALEN SOCIETY. 





AGREEABLE to a public invitation from the Board of 
fanagers of the Ladies’ Magdalen Benevolent Association 
of New York and Brooklyn, a full audience of patrons and 
friends assembled, on the 15th of May, at 12 o’clock, in 
the chapel of their Asylum at Yorkville. 

Mr. M. ALLIsoNn was called to the Chair, and services 
began with singing a hymn, reading the 15th of Luke, and 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Luke ot the Baptist Church. 

Rev. C. C. Danutne, the Chaplain, stated that since 1836 
—the commencement of his labors in connection with this 
Institution—God’s hand had often been extended for relief 
from painful exigencies—God’s Spirit had been with them 
by his precious influences almost every month—and some 
rescued ones were now around the throne on high ; while 
some were members of evangelical churches, and maintain 
a reputable Christian deportment before the world. 

Mr. Merwin said that much hard labor was necessary 
in order to keep up the interests of this Institution. The 
ladies work by day and work by night; and that, after 
months of persevering effort, they had received from the 
Common Council a donation of $1,000, while they are an- 
nually saving to the city many thousands. 

Rev. Mr. Pavsen remarked that he sympathized in the 
objects of this Society, and had la’ ong the class 
for whose rescue it was formed, and because it was also 
the specific work of his blessed Master, who came to save 
the lost—in whose sight there is not much difference in 
different classes of sinners. He loves us as sinners ; not 
for what we are, but for what we shall be, renewed by his 
grace. All the redeemed ones now in heaven were once 


Shall anything separate it from him? | 


He has a high forehead, a clear eye, a face | 


lions. So that the Report can say that there is now 
no difficulty, so far as the Post-Office is concerned, 
in a person in London writing to a friend there, ob- 


taining a reply, and sending a rejoinder, all in the | 
Any letter posted in the town portion of | 


same cay. 
either of the districts just before the box is cleared 


for delivery in the same distriet, is dispatehed by the | 


letter-carrier within thirty minutes of the 
posting. With few exceptions, every resident in Lon- 
don is now within a furlong of a post-office or a road 
letter-box, and within a quarter of a mile of a money 
order office. The co-operation affurded by the public 


in the rapid sorting of the letters by placing upon them | 


the initials of the district, is acknowledged with 
thanks, and also the assistance given to the letter- 
carriers by the more general use of door letter-boxes. 
In most of the suburban parts of the districts arrange- 
ments have been made for accelerating the deliver- 
ies, and for giving additional facilities for posting ; 


and within six miles of London a late evening deliv- | 


| ery has been established. In order to save the let- 


| ter-carriers from undue Jabor, this last delivery was | 


at first accompanied with several restrictions ; but 
the delivery is now made at all houses which are 
provided with letter-boxes, or which, like hotels and 
retai] shops, are usually open to the letter-carriers, 
provided the letters be fully prepaid. 


ment which, with the opening of the other new dis- 
trict offices, the revision of the posts in the few rural 


the scheme of Londen district imprevement. 

Not second to this cluster of facts are these 
During the year over fifteen hundred hamlets and vil- 
lages have been endowed with a free delivery, and a 
over five hundred places the area of their free deliv- 
eries has been extended, and seventy-seven towns 
have been given a day mail service, and to some a 
second and third daily London and general delivery 
has been added. Greater rapidity in transit, and the 
increase of the traveling post-offices and “ sorting- 
tenders” on railways, have increased the public ac- 
| commodation, by enabling letters to be posted at a 
later hour. 

The following table shows the number of letters, 
newspapers, and books delivered in the United King- 
dom during the last year, with the rate of increase 
and the proportion of letters to population : 

Increase 
per Cent. 


on Number 
in 1858, 


About 4% 
a 


Number of 
Letters in 
1859. 


.- » 446 ,000.008 
47,000,000 7 
52,000,000 . 8 16 ad " 


Proportion of 
Letters 

to Population. 

England . 22 to each person. 
> " « 


Scotiand.......... 





United Kingdom.545,000,000 About 4%: 18 to each person 
As compared with 1858, the total shows an increase 
of 22,000,000 ; and as contrasted with the year pre- 
vious to the introduction of penny postage, (1839,) an 
increase (omitting franks) of 469,000,000 ; making 


feld what it was in 1839. During the last five years 
the rate of increase, as contrasted in each instance 
with the number in the preceding year, has been on 
an average rather more than 4 per cent. In the Lon- 





tance over which mails are now conveyed within the 
United Kingdom by railways, mail-coaches, etc., 


140,000 miles per day, being about 7,500 miles more 
than at the end of 1858. This increase is principally 
in railway conveyance, and in conveyance on fvot ; 
though the amount of the railway service, even now 
does not much exceed that performed by coaches 
and mail-carts. The Department has had immense 
difficulty in making arrangements with the railway 
companies. The cost of conveying the mails by rail- 
way exceeds that by mail-coaches and carts by an 
enormous degree. A case in illustration might be 
named, in which a service is performed by road for 
less than a fourth of the charge made by a railway 
company. 


letters expand, side by side, with the general business. 
Some two years since a certain New York paper pub- 
lished a comprehensive libel on, or condemnation of, 
United States postmasters, by pronouncing registration 
to be naught! A very melancholy conclusion, truly. The 
British facts are these: Nearly a million and ahalf of 
letters were registered last year—say 1,400,000—ex- 
pressing enormous values ; being an increase of 6 per 
cent. on the previous year. Outof theee arose 758 cases 
of complaint. Inquiry reduced these to less than 
the unit,8! All the letters, save 15, were recovered ; 
8 of the 15 were lost after leaving the custody of the 





British Post-Offiee ; and, finally, siz of these 1,400,000 
registered lettere having apparently failed through 


In towns the means of posting letters have | 


Of the whole number of letters, newspapers, and | 


The organization for London, or rather | 


The de- | 


through this metropolitan nation of nearly three mil- | 


ss j 
time of | 


Although there | 
are already ten deliveries every day in London proper, | 
the adding one more is, in contemplation, an arrange- | 


parts of the suburbs which have not yet been dealt | 
with, and some other minor alterations, will complete | 


the present number of letters rather more than seven- | 


don office alone, counting the letters, both inward | 
and outward, and counting forward letters, there has | 


| been an increase of more than 12,000,000. The dis- | 


steam-packets, boats, and foot-messengers, is about | 


Te uwoxry-onper system and the registration of | 


Having the money-order and the registration 
systems, it is only by a kind of recklessness. on wih. 
| fulness and perversity, that losses are sustained by 

the British public. The money-order system yp, a 

on in its magnificent march of Utility and Benevoi- 
| ence. No figures, no general report, can express 

the large and various good which 

During the last year 108 additional money-order 
| offices were opened in England and Wales, and 20 jp 
| Ireland ; while in Scotland, although 10 new offices 
| were opened, 17 were closed owing to the sma!) ey. 
| tent of their business. Thus the whole number of 
money-order offices is 2,481, exclusive of 
colonial money-order offices in connection wit! 


centers, 


now 
United Kingdom. The number of money orders js 
sued in the United Kingdom during the yea; 
6,969,108; the amount, £13,250,930; the increase 
per cent., 4; the commission, £116,359; and the 
profit, after deducting expenses, £29,115. Th 
portion of meney orders issued to population is 
England and Wales, nearly 1 to every three px 
Ireland, 1 to every 13 persons ; Scotland, 1 t 
6 persons. The increase in the number of 
orders last year was nearly 300,000, which is at 
the same rate as in the previous year. Th: 
states that the money-orde 
ductive of a large profit in England and Sc« 
still carried on at a loss in Ireland. 

There is reason to believe that the Dep 
overrates the cost and underrates the 
As it is, the p: 
| at near a million and a half, say £1,° 
| year we have had the pleasure of issuing money « 
| on Canada, and of paying Canadian issues 
really a great international fact. The arran; 
did not come into operation till June 
| that time to the end of the year n¢ 

were issued in Canada on the United 

about 1,150 in the United Kingdom on 
| average amount of each order bein 
| £3. It was thought prudent, 

make the commission rather high, viz., four-fold 
| for an inland money-order, bu: 
charge may now be 


was 


ny 
yt 


r system, though pn 





| money-order business. 


in the first instance, 

that 

itis thought that the 

somewhat lessened. This en 
largement of the money-order system has worked 
very satisfactorily, and will, it is hoped, soo: 

| its extension to other colonies. 

Look at those 


Canada; see you, some $60,000 sent “ home 


four thousand orders 


homes for the most part, there can be little d 
the striving and the poor and needy; 
fiom those who have gone forth to conquer the 
| a title to live on it inthe New World. Then th 
the helpful contributions outward to aid 
* . 
successful emigrant. Here is another pleas 
“ A remarkable increase is observable in t! 
Portsmouth and Devonport licating, it 
in our soldiers and seamen to send more and 1 
ings to their families The unciaimed m ) 
amounted to over $10,000, which, according t 
rule, was carried to the fund for assisting the officers of the dd 
partment in insuring their lives.” 
Passing over a number of 
| must confront the question which will p: 
self :—What does this vast apparatus, which exy 
so large a portion of the active life of the natio 
What dues it all cost ? 


interesting facts 


*“ The gross revenue properly appertaining to the year 1859, 
adjusted with reference to the balances due to and from the 
colonies and foreign countries, was £4,20¥.525; being ar 

| crease say of near #®2,000,000 on the ad ted gross reyeou 
1858. This increase is equal to nearly 6% per cent., as compare 
| with an increase of nearly 2 per cent. im tl pre 
and with an average of about 4% per cent 
years. The great increase in the busir 
during the year which has produced 
revenue is no doubt mainly attributable to 
has prevailed in all branches of trade anc 
i certain degree to the general el 
» produced an amount of ) 
ge, at about $100,000,” 
Note, that in connection with the Mar 
election alone, 70,000 letters and circulars we 
| livered to the constitu that vast metrop« 
borough. 

Say, then, that the net revenue for the 
1859, and taken into the public 
$5,675,000. 

Great Britain finds it hard to teach the nation 
the Governments, low to live, in this great matte 
postal organization. With France something has 
been done; and, forthwith, a letter posted in London 

| in the morning, will be delivered at Par 
the evening of the same day; and so from Pa t 
London, the letters also arriving in time for the 
night dispatches to the country, for delivery next 
| morning. From Paris to Our Village one day and 
| the night! With the German Postal Union next to 
| nothing has been done. With the heavy Datchman, 
who heavily taxes British newspapers, we are at a 
| stand still. We exchange books with the Swede ; and 
also send books to-Egypt. Egypt is also helping to 
the great improvement in Australian postal arrange- 
ments, and organizes a corps of janissaries! to ac 
company the Australian and Indian mails in their 
transit through the land of Ham. A beginning, wo 
has been made at Nagasaki (Japan.) But while ther 
is the light of letters even in Egypt, there is utter 
darkness, and despairing impenetrability, at Washing- 
ton! “In the Postal Convention with the United 
States there has been no progress whatever ;""—so 
records the Report, in brief terms. Is this done, or 
not done, “‘ on principle ?” Is it a kind of self-inflicted 
| penance and humiliation, by which the great nation 
would discipline itself?—a thorn in the flesh, thrust 
| in for necessary mortification ? 

The Sixth Report was anticipated, by an inquisitio 
and Report extraordinary, made by The Times. 
public little expected this fulmination over t 
Office—for though the British public is most exact: 
upon this its best servant, and more exacting, from 
indulgence and grave attention to complaints tie 
most trivial and unfounded, yet the most grumbling 
of publics did not expect accumulative “ charges 
against the Post-Office. Stripped of picturesque an! 
rhetorical description, the charges were these: Dt 
fective accommodation and general insufficiency 0! 
the chief office ; inadequate payment of the officers 
and consequent imperfect service, especially 
case of newspapers, to which any service is | 
ingly rendered. It should be said, that The 
| has its special grievancé, and expects an additio 

it. Formerly newspapers were retransmitted 

| out limits either to period or number 0! 

Thus, a Times might visit all the countir 
sritish Isles in succession, and pay noth 

then there was a tax of eighteenpence on 

vertisement, and besides this the stamp tax, @ . 

taxon paper. Remembering that the annu®’ ©” 

scription for a copy of The Times would be #40, % 

| reason for transmissions will be obvious. With the 

| new postal system, and the subsequent abolition 0 

the advertisement and the reduction of the stamp &* 

the privilege of unlimited transmission 

| abridged to a fortnight ; and the impressed 

| ment stamp of one penny will not carry a paper * 
ing more than four ounces, which The Tv 

| and so has to pay three halfpence. And now !! 
posed to abolish the distinction between newspa? 
and other printed matter, and to have one Un 

| book or printed matter rate. This is a serious nate! 
for The Times, and for the press generally, and g 

| to abolish privileges as eld as the Post-Offic 

| “ news-letters,” or newspapers. And though 
public will not accept generally the charges of 7" 
Times against the Department, it will certainly be ® 
issue with the Department if it seeks to hamper 4% 
limit the circulation of newspapers. Of the charg®”’ 
parsimony and stint, while realizing a yearly pro®!° 
between five and six millions of dollars, much m@" 
might be said than The Times is aware of—its '® 
quiries and charges being limited to the London ( fice. 

| But important general principles and considerate" 
are involved in this part of the subject. 

Suffice to say, that in reference to the large ©!*** 
subsisting on wages, there yet remains someth!ns 
more than the memory of that inhuman and athe's" 

| cal school of political economists who, amidst v4! 
wealth and incredible profusion, dogmatized of © - 
plus population,” and who would go into the mark": 

| men and their labor just as they go into the fish ™&" 
ket! 

By force of circumstances and of artificial condi 
tions created by human laws, the Wiltshire farme’ 
can have a laborer for some eight or nine shillings * 
week. Therefore “the Department” will name mine 
or ten shillings for a picked man of that class for @ rura 
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postman ! Capern, rural postman and poet, of worthy 
fame, did his feurteen miles daily for about ten 
shillings a week. There has been an improvement; 
but these trusted rural postmen walk their fourteen 
or sixteen miles every day of every week, for 12s. or 
14s. weekly : they are twelve hours from their homes, 
have to provide some sort of resting-place at the end 
of the walk, and, in the winter time, make the return 
journey in the dark, and, often, through open fields 
and miry lanes, not without danger and accident. 
When the rural post-offices were first established, the 
salary was fixed at og per annum. The standard has 
ince been lowered to $15! 
"Occasional or assistant clerks at the War-Office, 
and in other departments, complain of being kept at 
£750 per annum. The post-office clerk out of London, 
with, perhaps, heavy night-work, has to commence at 
$250, rising only by small yearly increments. But in 
these cases the “laws” of political economy are 
devoutly observed. These “laws” have a special 
application to the weak, and are applied without any 
veak relentings ! 
7 Some day, Sarbean, these “laws” will be thought 
applicable to higher functionaries in church and state. 
Good curates, with all the making of Lord Bishops in 
them, accept $400 or $500 a year. A brother gradu- 
ate, With or without “ honors,” by a fortunate acci- 
dent, gets his “ spiritual peerage” and $50,000 a year. 





SICILY AND NAPLES.---RUSSIA AND 
TURKEY. 
Encianp, June 2, 1869. 

Garipapt is in Palermo. He was destroyed over 
and over again, by official telegram. But, after 
several combats, the severest of them with the Ba- 
yarian troops of the King of Naples, on the 16th of 
May, at Calata Fimi, he advanced to Monreale on the 
20th, and then and there again defeated the Royal 
troops, then organized his volunteers, and advanced 
to the hills near Palermo, from which his watch-fires 
were contemplated with deepest interest. About 
sunrise of the 27th, being Whitsunday, he assailed the 
outer works, mastered them, and entered Palermo. 
The same day his total rout was announced at Naples! 
* True to his race, the traitor King, son of Bomba the 
forsworn, caused the town to be bombarded from 
the citadel, from the seaward forts, and the shipping. 
News of the evacuation of citadel and forts is now 
hourly expected. In the House of Commons last 
night, Lord John Russell confirmed, by the authority 
of formal dispatches, the accounts of horrible tortures 
inflicted upon the Sicilians. 

The annexation debate has closed in the Piedmon- 
tese Chamber, and the Treaty has been adopted. 
There was much plain speaking by Ralazzi and 
others, but the feeling of a bitter necessity prevailed. 
Count Cavour spoke for three hours. He sketched 
the policy of the Government since the sad day of 
Novara self-denial and military organization ; 
the right to speak for Italy, obtained by 
co-operation in the Crimean war: the necessity for 
the active friendship of the French Government, 
because the British Government would not take an 
active part against the Continental settlement of 1815. 
This last is a verification of a statement which has 
befure been made. He would not surrender a foot of 
Italian ground proper even to obtain the freedom of 
Venice, so much desired,—and he appeared to dis- 
credit the title of the Savoyards and Nizzards to be 
considered Italians. 

Lord John Russell made very important statements 
last night, upon interrogations respecting Russia and 
Russia has practically repudiated the treaty 
of Paris, the ink of whichis not yet dry. Said Lord 


John 


alliances : 


Turkey. 


“At the end of April the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 


informed the Turkish Embassador that the accounts received 
from the different Christian provinces under the Sultan, more 
especially Bosnia, Reumelia, and Bulgaria, showed such suffer- 
ngs avd such exasperations on the part of the Christian subjects 


f the Porte, that if they should jead to insurrection and mas- 
sacre, the Emperor of Ruesia could not remain a tranquil spec- 
tater of such scenes. A few days after this information, a dis- 

tch was written to Paris to the same effect, and on the 5th of 
{i vy the ministers of the five powers were assembled at the office 

1 Prince Gortschakoff, and the Prince then mace the statement 
I have just referred to, that the state of the Christian provinces 
of Turkey was such that if they should lead to insurrection and 
manner. the Emperor of Russia would not remain a tranquil 
irawn up by the French “uibdthwauy!9a ‘hrge proposals were 
meeting, and were agreed to so far as this, that the difzrent 
linist aid they would send them to their respective courts 
The first proposition was that the present state of the Chris- 
tian provinces of Turkey had become intolerable; the second 
that an inquiry should be made, and that 

ich inquiry ought to be made by the officers of the Sul- 

avd that they shou'd be assisted by the consuls of the 
five powers; the third proposition of Prince Gortschakoff was 
t baving failed in securing to the Christian subjects of the 
Porte tbat security which was supposed to have been obtaiaed, it 
vas necessary to have a new organization of the government 

f those provinces Nothing could be more important tnan 
ttmb prepusitions. After receiving them we said that 
With :egard to the first proposition her Majesty’s Government 
had not received such accounts as entitled them to say that the 
present state of those provinces was intolerable. (Hear, hear.) 
The House is aware that we can at no time speak with any great 
approbation of the Government of the Sultan in the interior of 
his dominions. We can hardly speak perhaps much more favor- 
ably of that Government than of the Governmert of the King of 
the Two Sicilies; but, at the same time, we have no account that 
has shown to us there has been that intolerable mismanagement 
pression which the Government of Russia has always laid 
ilar stress upon with regard to the Christian subjects of 

e, Ihave not only read carefully the different reports 
but I have asked persons coming from the provinces of 
Turkey, and who were engaged in the service of her Majesty, and 

y have generally said it was impossible to praise the admin- 
tration of the Turkish Government ; but, with regard to any 
cular oppression of the Christians, it must be owned thatthe 
rkhish subjects of the Porte are quite as great sufferers from the 
gularity of the Government as the Christian subjects are. 
th respect to the third point, as to the new organization of the 
prov s in question, we said it was quite impossible, with ref- 
to general principles or to the terms of the treaty of Paris 
1856, to agree to the principle of a new organization.” 


Lord John then recited the particular and express 
stipulations of the treaty. With respect to the inquiry 
the British Government had said : 

If it appear to the 
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Sultan that Christian eonsuls or agents 
i ao inquiry, we should be ready to take that 
, but that if the Sattan, on the other hand, 
it they could not participate, without a diminution of his 
iority, we were not ready to press a point of that kind on an 
independent sovereign whose authority we desired to maintain. 
‘ir Heury Bulwer, whose influence has always been exerted not 
y with a wish to maintain the authority of the Sultan, and t» 
prove the welfare of the people of Turkey, but who has always, 
nmy opinion, taken the most judicious means for that purpose, 
and who, by the mode in which he has given his advice, has ob- 
ned great influence with all the Tarkish ministers who have 
nin power—(hear, hear)—Sir Henry Bulwer thought it was 
sable to hove an inquiry, but to have it by means of the 
tan’s own officers. There has lately been a change in the 
urkish Government, and the minister who formerly held the 
iffice of Grand Vizier has becn reinstated. The French embassa- 
ed that the Grand Vizier should himself visit Bosnia, 

I lia, and Bulgaria, and have full authority from the Sultan 
to purish those guilty of outrages and to establish such remedial 
ires as he mightthink proper to meet the existing evils. In 
ut mu e Sir Henry Bulwerand the Russian Embassador agreed, 
‘nd we have heard this day that that measure has been adopted. 
The Turkish Embassador has informed us that the Sultan has 
Wiilingiy followed this advice, and that the Grand Vizier will 


sit those provinces.’ 


} 









Though the persistent purpose of Russia, and 
Russian faith, is again openly revealed, for the present 
an adverse movement is warded off.—At home there 
's nothing especially noticeable, except the weather, 
Which has been disastrously stormy, and the charac- 
teristic apathy and slowness of John Bull, under the 
kicking given him by those Lords, whom he dearly 
loves. There is some stir, and will be more; but 

t now John is too full fed to be either very active 
r to manifest any great public spirit. 

Old Unele Prince Jerome is dying or dead. The 
French army is not to leave Rome. This is the 
meaning of the repeated affirmations that it would do 
so. The Moniteur makes mild reclamations against 
the Italian orators in the Piedmontese Chamber ; and 
With white-robed innocence proclaims the disinter- 
estedness of the Emperor. But, what is more alarm- 
ing, it concludes its official speech thus : 


an 


Tre Government, we boldly proclaim, deplores the man- 
Cuvers destined to propagate daily impressions the least exact 
asregards its real intentions, The Emperor has made every 
effort to re-estabiish in Europe the confidence which has been 
Shaken His sole desire is to .ive in peace with other sovereigns, 


his allies, and to uve all his endeavors to actively develop the 
resources of France.” 


To “live in peace” certainly: but then he must 
bave the fruits of war and conquest. That is now 
plain: and the policy, to strain the forbearance of 
other powers and of England to the utmost. France, 
as we were told last week, must have “her legiti- 
mate preponderance.” This is a reaction from a 
‘omer phase, which would have France to be “ the 
taster of Europe.” 

The New York Post-Office news is a new mortifi- 
Cation for British Liberals, and a devilsend to the 
“nemies of popular government. It is too bad. 

This thing could not happen in the British Post- 
Office Department. The Postmaster say of Liver- 
bool, or of any other English town, could not, if he 
Would, thus rob the nation ; and if he could, and did, 

the n his two sufficient sureties would have to pay to 
“e uttermost farthing. But it could not be: a daily 
eon and a weekly balance and settlement,— 

*ekly and monthly checked accounts, make %t im- 


POssible 


us 





Very large sums continue to be subseribed by Eng- 
, and Irish Papists—one cannot call them Cath- 
a Pte. aid of the Pope and his detestable kingdom 
‘ “8 World. Many Irishmen are being enlisted, 
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oi 
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and it is beyond doubt that Irish priests are ‘active 
recruiting sergeants in the cause. These volunteers 
are called “emigrants,” and receive considerable 
sums to assist them in the emigration to Italy. ~ 
w. 


CO-OPERATION IN HOME MISSIONS. 


Tue Christian public have been aware that there has 
been a growing discontent on the part ofour Presby- 
terian brethren with the policy and doings of the 
American Home Missionary Society. With ample 
facilities for understanding the matter, we believe 
there has been no just ground of complaint. The 
General Assembly said the same ia reference to the 
Society’s work, up to 1854, when it declared “ that 
the difficulties apprehended, being all happily adjusted, 
they see no occasion to create another instrumental- 
ity.” Still discontent sprung up again and issued in 
the Church-Extension scheme of the following year ; 
which scheme has been ratified by successive Assem- 
blies, and has, by the last General Assembly, been in- 
augurated virtually into a Home Missionary Society 
covering the whole field. We believe the American 
Home Missionary Society wae perfectly competent to 
carry on the work for both denominations—had done 
it with wonderful success, and might have gone on in 
the same noble work for generations, could men have 
continued their confidence as aforetimes.* 

But, without going into the history of accusation 
or reply, it suffices to say, that while all the Congre- 
gational bodies East and West have declared their 
unabated confidence in the wisdom, ability, and faith- 
fulness of the American Home Missionary Society, 
the Presbyterian part of the corporation declares, by 
the action of the recent General Assembly, that said 
Society retaining its present policy, a separation 
must fake place, and a committee was accordingly 
appointed to confer with Congregational bodies on 
the subject. The duty of this Committee is thus 
stated: “It shail be the duty of said Committee to 
use their utmost endeavors to secure such an under- 
standing between us and our Congregational brethren, 
in regard to our co-operation with them, in the-work 
of Home Missions, as may cenduct to an equitable 
and final settlement of this whole question.” 

Such views as follow result from all the facts which 
have come before us, in relation to this whole matter. 

1. Both the partners in this co-operation, at least 
a large proportion of those who have used the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Seciety as their agency in 
spreading the Gospel, very well agree in the matter 
of separation—viz., that the time has come for it. 
There is more or less of denominational zeal on both 
sides—more or less jealousy of euch other, both de- 
termined to do a great and good work in evangelizing 
the Jand, and each in constant danger of crossing 
each other’s path. The wonder is, that human nature 
being what it is, the co-operation bas lasted so long 
and worked so well. Both parties being to such an 
extent agreed about the fact of ceasing co-operation, 
the question comes up about the wisest and best 
mode of its dissolution. 

2. The American Home Missionary Society is a 
voluntary Association of good men to promote Home 
Missions. It belongs to neither denomination, for 
neither sect, as such, originated it, neither sect, as 
such, has worked its machinery, and neither has any 
control whatever over it. It is not responsible to 
either as adenomination. Good men may use it and 
cease to use it just when they please. It is perfectly 
independent of Assembly and Association alike, and 
cannet be called to account by any ecclesiastical 
body. The General Assembly may say they like or 
dislike, and the Association may say one or the other, 
and there the matter ends. It is the members of the 
Society, and they alone, that can call official servants 
to account. Assembly and Association, as such, have 
no more to do with it than with the affairs of Girard 
College or the New York Gas Company. 

3. Hence it strikes us as rather odd, to say the 
least, for one ecclesiastical body to invite other eccle- 
siastical bodies to come together to adjust matters 
wholly in the hands of a third body, a benevolent 
institution, over which neither of them have any con- 
trol whatever. It seems to us that the place to meet 
for conference and adjustment of terms of separation 
must be in the Society itself, at its regular meeting. 
The membership can do what they please with the 
Institution, and what no outside ecclesiastical body 
can do. 

3. We notice, with some surprise, that while the 
Presbyterian Church acts as a unit on one side, the 
appeal it makes for a conference is made to only five 
associations, and those in New England, while there 
are twelve other General Associations, and the latter 
more deeply interested in, and more familiar with all 
the workings of the Home Missionary machinery than 


their Eastern brethren. Abgut one-haif of ‘the de- 
nomination is ignored in the General Assembly's call 


for a committee. If half the partners in a firm had 
no share in the meeting, vital in its action upon their 
interests, would they be satisfied ? 











4. We notice in the Assembly’s Report the state- 
ment: “ We see no prospect of any such effectual 
removal of the difficulties which have sprung up be- 
tween the Home Missionary Society and our Church, 
as will fully re-establish the harmonious and benefi- 
cent co-operation with Home Missionary work which 
wes so happily maintained in former years. All en- 
deavors to effect a satisfactory adjustment of the 
matters of difference between us and the Home Mis- 
sionary Society have proved fruitiess.” And they 
were fruitless simply because the Home Missionary 
Society wouid not suffer auxiliaries to divert funds 
from the common treasury to sectarian objects, and 
cast the feeble churches within these auxiliaries upon 
a treasury they would not replenish ; a simple act of 
justice in the committee at New York. 

Now from the above question it appears that the , 
Home Missionary Society will not recede from the 
ground they have taken—and it also appears from the 
repoit of Drs. Brainard, Stearns, and Fowler to the 
New England Association last year, tiat these bodies, 
with perfect unanimity, sustained the cause of the 
ex-Committce of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Now what ean be the use of sending to those 
same ecclesiastical bodies to choose a Committee to 
confer on this very subject? The position of these 
bodies toward the American Home Missionary Society 
is perfectly well known by our Presbyterian friends. 
“A satisfactory adjustment,” says the Assembly's 
Report, ‘cannot be effected with the Home Mission- 
ary Society.” But the New England bodies all in- 
dorse that Society's doings. Then what kind of ad- 
justment is likely to be effected with these bodies? 
Both these denominations stand just where they did 
a year ago, save an increase of decision in holding 
the ground they held. 

This then is our conclusion. The proposed Com- 
mittee would be objected to—on the ground that more 
ihan one-half of the Congregational bodies are ignored, 
as if theypad nothing to do with the controversy— 
on the grou that those ecclesiastical bodies have 
no ecclesiastical authority and could settle nothing— 





on the ground that the place for the proper adjust- 
ment of terms of separation can be nowhere but in the 
Society itself, an Institution perfectly independent of 
all ecclesiastical bodies by its proper constituency. 
And as both parties have already respectively taken 
ground from which they will not recede, we think 
that such a Committee of Conference can accomplish 
nothing. 

One word more. lere are two powerful bodies of 
evangelical Christians, and a noble work they have 
done together while using the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society as the medium of their operations. 
One of these bodies is perfectly satisfied to continue 
in ihe use of the same agency, believing they cannot 
find a better. The other has come te believe this 
agency is no longer able or willing, if you please, to 
fulfill their counsels and desires in spreading the 
Gospel in the land. The satisfied party continues to 
use the agency it has tried and approves. The dis- 
satisfied party should cease to use the agency it has 
tried and condemned. A new institution, the Church- 
Extension scheme, rises before the dissenters, and 





has gained so fast that its rejoicing Secretary in- 
formed the General Assembly that, at its present rate 
of progress, it would have one hundred thousand dol- 
lars yearly income in five years. The lovers of the 
old institution can have and use it still, and the lov- 
ers of the new institution can have all they desired. 
‘Why then should Ephraim any longer envy Judah, 
or Juéah vex Ephraim ?"’"—Boston Recorder. 





* Dr. Hatfield, before the Assembly at Pittsburg, gave the fol- 
lowing testimony to the impertial faithfulness of the Society to 
itstrust: ‘ He had been a member of the Executive Committee 
of that Society f.r years,and enjoyed the utmost facilities for 
learning the disposition and purposes of the Secretaries, and he 
was constrained to utter his firm conviction that they had hon- 
estly given themselves to their work ; tat they were not amen 
able io the charge of partiality in tne *-eatment of the two de- 
nemirations. and had never, purposely, or with conscious de- 
sign, favored the one rather than the other.” 





A Cuurcu Neepine a Pastor.—The Congregational 
church at Keokuk, Iowa, is in want of a pastor. The 
church numbers about 100 resident members, has Sunday- 
school numbering 125, good meeting-house and choir, 
has a good position in the community, and is united and 
harmonious. The city is beautifully and healthily locat- 
ed, With good schools of various grades. The field of 
usefulness is extended, the position an important one, 
demanding an able, active, and devoted minister. Ad- 
dress Ws. Browne, 

Keokuk, Iowa. 





SouTHERN THeoLogicat Epvucation.—In the matter of 
female seminaries, our Southern friends have taken high 
ground for years past, and in theological education of the 
rising ministry they mean to meet the wants of the age. 
The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Greenville, 
S.C., held its first anniversary recently. ¢ True Union 
states that during its first year, twenty-six young men 
have enjoyed its facilities. e very best theological sem- 
inaries of different denominations have begun with from 
six to tex, and even with one pupil. There must be pe- 
culiar causes for this remarkable and unexpected influx of 
youn 3 men looking to preparation for the ministry.— Watch. 
and Refi. 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Braprorp.—The church in Brad- 
ford have determined to observe the 29th day of the present 
month in commemoration of an event, which, though it 
may be little heeded by the multitude of a restless genera- 
tion ever inquiring after something new, is yet remembered 
by thou s of Christians with great interest, and will 
continue on the records of time, and specially on the rec- 
ords of eternity, as one of the great events in the history of 
a fallen world. That event was the formation of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
which now for half a century has been laboring with all 
the power it could gather to itself, to send the pel to 
the heathen natious. 

Newsvryrort.—Rev. J. Cruickshanks was installed 
over the Second Presbyterian church and society in New- 
buryport, on Wednesday of last week. The order of exer- 
cises was as follows: Invocation and Reading of the 
Scriptures by Rev. Samuel Haskell of Newburyport; 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Newhall of Litchfield ; Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Blagden of Boston ; Ordaining and Installing yer 
by Rev. W. House of Londonderry ; Charge to the Pastor 
by Rev. Randolph Campbell of Newburyport ; Right Hand 
of Fellowship by Rev. Ashbel G. Vermilye of Newburyport ; 
Charge to the People by Rev. B. R. Allen of Marblehead: 
Closing Prayer by Rev. Mr. Bates of Antrim ; Benediction 
by the Pastor. The unanimity with which Mr. Cruick- 
shanks was elected pastor, opens a wide field for his use- 
fulness.— Recorder. 

BerksHirE County.—In Washington a very important 
and good work is being done by Rev. M. M. Longiey. It 
has been a destitute field. There are a few praying souls 
in the town. These have done what they could to sustain 
preaching. But they have often been destitute fur months 
A year since, the different religious elements fixed their 
hearts and hopes on Mr. Longley, just dismissed from Peru, 
2 man of earnest piety, of liberal spirit, and of marked 
ability. Eligible offers were before him at the time from 
churches abundantly able to afford him a good support. 
But his heart was drawn toward the people of Washington. 
After prayerful consideration and consultation with his 
brethren, he decided to ge there, and now he is reaping his 
reward. A revi:a] of much power has been in progress 
for several weeks. Christian hearts are warmly united to 
each other and to Mr. L., and the Christian sympathies of 
all the surrounding churches are drawn to him and his 
people. Praised be the Lord. 

One very plersing result of Mr. Longley’s labers in 
Washington has been the erection of twenty family altars 
from which arise the morning and evening Sacrifice. Con- 
sidering the sparseness of the population, this is a great 
work.—Cor. of Cong. 


CONNECTICUT—CanpipateEs ApPRovED.—At a meet- 
ing of the Assgciated Pastors of New Haven Center at 
Milford, on the 6th of June, 1860, the following students 
in Yale Theological Seminary received letters of commen- 
dation to the churches to preach the Gospel, viz.: Messrs. 
George B. Bacon, Charles C. Carpenter, E. N. Crossman, 
Edgar L. Heormance, P. H. Hallister, Daniel A. Miles, 
John L. Mills, Chauncey D. Murray. Also, at a meeting 
ot the Hartford Central Association on June 5th, Mr. George 
W. Colman of Yale Seminary received a letter of commen- 
dation from that body.— Bosion Recorder. 

Hartrorp.—Rev. E. R. Beadle of the Pear)-street 
church arrived home on Saturday evening last, and at- 
tended church on the Sabbath. He was warmly greeted, 
and his numerous friends are glad to learn that his hea!th 
is much improved. We trust that he will yet be able to 
do good services i:. the cause of the Savior, for the bene- 
fit of his church and the people of this city 

Rev. Dr. Busune.e has just returned from Minnesota, 
and preached last Sabbath in the North church. His text 
was from Jobn xvii. 2, “As thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to a3 many 
as thou hast given him.’’ There was a very large audi- 
ence to listen to his deeply-interesting discourse.— Hera/d. 


ORDINATION OF A Missionary.—The ordination of 
Benjamin Labaree, Jr., son of Rev. Dr. Labaree, President 
of Middlebury College, for the Nestorian Mission, occurred 
at Middlebury on Wednesday, the 13th inst. The order of 
exercises was as follows: Invocation and Reading of the 
Scriptures, Rev. Mr. Hurlburt, New Haven; Prayer, Rev. 
Mr. Steele, Middlebury ; Sermon, Prof. Phelps, Andover ; 
Consecrating Prayer, Rev. Dr. Perkins of Persia; Charge, 
Dr. Labaree, Middlebury College ; Right Hand of Feliow- 
ship, Rev. Mr. Hazen of India; Prayer, Rev. Mr. Hyde, 
pastor; Benediction by the candidate. 

The Charge by Dr. Labaree was deeply interesting and 
affecting. With all the dignity of an embassador of Christ, 
and the yearning tenderness of a parent’s blessing, he ex- 
horted his son to show himself a pattern of good works, 
and be faithful to him who had called him; and many a 
moistened eye and throbbing heart betekened a generous, 
gushing sympathy. On referring to his former connection 
with Jackson College, Tenn., Dr. Labaree remarked that he 
resigned the position in fulfillment of a pledge made his 
wife in her dying hour, that he would not educate her sons 
in a land of slavery. 

The candidate was graduated at Middlebury College in 
1854, and subsequently at Andover Theological Seminary. 
Last winter he attended medical lectures in Boston. 

For nothing have the friends of Middlebury College rea- 
son to feel so deeply grateful, as that from her thousand 
sons she has at the behest and by the blessing of the Great 
Head of the church consecrated four hundred and twenty- 
Mi-~ +- she Cheiction ministry. and of thoee, thirty to the 
department of missionary labor. No graduates are men- 
ticned with more respect and love than Piiny Fisk, Levi 
Parsons, and others whose names are familiar to every 
friend of missions, and dear to every philanthropic heart. 
I wil] mention, as an interesting item, that the ladies of the 
Congregational society have presented Dr. Labaree with a 
beautiful portrait of his son, painted by Mr. Mason of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Labaree intends to sail on his wa 
some time in July. E. B.S 

OHIO—Lesanon —The Congregational church was 
organized in due form by Rev. H. M. Storrs in July, 1859. 
A concunence of providential causes conspired to the as- 
sumption of this form of Puritan faith and of primitive 
ecclesiastical order. Many were weary of the high eccle- 
siasticism of other churches, and sighed for simpler forms 
of church-service and government. At length this feeling 
became a practical sentiment which was embodied in the 
formation of a Congregational church, consisting of about 
forty members, active and earnest in building uf the new 
organization. 

Rev. Simeon Brown, who had been several years pastor 
of the O.-S. Presbyterian church, and had been, by a vote 
of his Presbytery, suspended from the ministry, for alleged 
heresy in teaching the freeness and fullness of the atone- 
ment, ¢fliciated for nearly a year as pastor of the church, 
and labored faithfully and ably in planting it ona firm 
basis. After he resigned, and during the year 1858, some 
eminent ministers of Cincinnati and of Lane Seminary, 
among whom were Dr. Allen, Professors Smith and Day, 
Rev. Dr. Aydelotte, Rev. Mr. Tracy, District Secretary ¢ 
the American Board, and Rev. Mr. Bail, editor of 
Ceniral Christian Herald, supplied the desk. In 1859, 
tev. B. F. Mofris, pastor of the N.-S. Presbyterian church 

j Sun, Indiana, by unanimous invitation took 
charge of the church, and was installed by the Miami 
Conference on the 22d of February, 1859. “The church 
and congregation have been silently and slowly gathering 
infivence and strength. The church nuubers now sixty 
members, and the Sabbath-school one hundred and fifty. 
It is planted in the midst of old and influential churches, 
yet it is growing in public favor, and has a future of great 
usefulness. The society are now erecting a fine edifice, 
which will cost about eight thousand doilars, and will, 
when finished, be a complete and convenient church- 
structure. It is 72x40, with a wing of two stories, 40x28, 
all d¥ Gothic architecture. It is the purpose of the socie- 
ty not to dedicate it till it is entirely paid for. They hope 
to have the dedication services next Thanksgiving Day. 
Seats will be in the vestry by next September. The suci- 
ety have received encouragement, and are hoping to re- 
ceive co-operating sympathy from the friends of Congre- 
gaticnalism in various parts of the country. 
ation will, we doubt not, be fully realized. 
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This expect- 
B. F. M. 
RLoomFIELD.—A union council of Congregational and 

New-School Presbyterians met at Bloomfield, Trumbull 

co., May :9tb, te install Rev. D. L. Hicock “for one-half 

of the time.’” Sermon by Rev. E. D. Taylor—Jolin vi. 57- 

63: “The Life Energies of Society; Charge to the Pas- 

tor, Wm. F. Millikin; Charge to the People, Theodore Ad- 

ams. Audience large and interested. It seems to me 
that it is the true policy of churches that are no stronger than 

many that are on the Western Reserve, to unite with a 

neighboring congregation and settle a minister for one-half 

of the time, as some of the churches in this region have 
recentiy dene, that thus there may be more permanency 
in the supply of the sacred desk.—Cor. Cent. Herald. 

OxsEFLIN.—In pursuance of a call sent out by the mem- 
bers of the First church who have felt it their duty to or- 
gan ize a second, a council convened at Oberlin, May 3d, 
composed of the pastor and one delegate from each of the 
following churches : namely, Plymouth church, Cleveland; 
Cleveland West Side; Elyria, North Amherst, Brownhelm, 
and Wellington. Rev. J. C. White was made Moderator, 
ard Rev. F. A. Wilbur, Scribe. After hearing a statement 
of the case, the council unanimously indorsed the wisdom 
of the proposed organization and resolved to proceed at 
once to carry it intoeffect. The services comprised music, 
well selected and performed ; prayer, in which our hearts 
were led by brethren F. A. Wilbur, F. Shepherd, and A. 
Bartlett; Rev. J. Keep spoke to us on the importance of 
the occasion and the value of the local church; Rev. J.C 
White followed, upon the necessity of this organization; 
after which the names were called by Prof. Monroe, the 
Confession of Faith and Covenant were read and assented 
to, and the Second church of Oberlin was declared to be 
organized. Rev. J. A. Thome gave a charge to the new 
church; Prof. Morgan in behalfof the old pronounced their 
benediction upon the new, with suggestions as to the con- 
ditions of receiving this blessing so fraternally invoked ; to 
which Rev. E. H. Fairchild responded in behalf of the new 
church. The closing address was made by Prof. Peck, on 
the relation of both churches to the prosperity of the vil- 
lage. 

The scene cannot soon be forgotten. The associations 
that clustered round the place, the teeming past, the 
Christian brethren and sisters with whom we have joyfully 
counseled and worshiped so long; coupled with ‘occa- 
sional efforts to pierce into the unknown future of toil and 
labor before us, all conspired to make indelible impres- 
sions. We trust it is an auspicious beginning of a new era 
of Christian labor and prosperity in Oberlin. 

The number of names enumerated in the Second church 
is now 95; 55 males and 40 females. 

IOW A—DenmarRkK ASSOCIATION.-This body met at 
Glasgow, May 8th. It was an occasion of much interest 
to ali who attended it. The inhabitants of the village 
seemed to enjoy it as well as the ministers and delegates 
from the churches. The discussions on some questions 
were somewhat earnest, but conducted with a sweetness 
of temper peculicly refreshing, and calculated to leave a 
gocd impression on the mind. Reports from most of the 
churches indicate a healthy spiritual growth; some, 
during the year, have enjoyed seasons of special refresh- 
ing from the presence of God, while one or two have been 
called to experience sad feverses. One of our churches, 
though without a pastor, has enjoyed a revival of great 
power, resulting in the accession of more than thirty to its 
membership. This place is still vacant, and offers an in- 
viting field for ministerial lebor. 

Rev. W. W. Allen, pastor of the Baptist church in 
Keokuk, was in August last deposed from the ministry by 











a council, on account of Open Communion views. Bro 
Allen attended the meeting, and presented an application 
for admission to the body, with the following statement : 

“That he was ordained to the work of the Gospel ministry 
January 8, 1856, and labored in the loffice in Sand Lake, 
N. Y., acd Keokus, Iowa, and that in the latter place he was 
excluded, in bog eee last, from the Baptist church and ministry, 
for communing (according to his own convictions of truth and 
duty) iv the Lore’s Supper with an immersed Christian. No 
other charges were brought against him. The Baptist church in 
Keokuk, while excluding him from their fellowship, certify to 
their vadiminished confidence in his Christian character. He 
has since united with the Congregational church in Keoku<x. 
He retains his former views as to the mode and subjects of bap- 
tism, but on all other questions assents to the articles of faith 
adopted by this Association.” 

Having listened to the above statement, the Association 
voted to extend to Rev. W. W. Allen the right hand of 
fellowship, and to receive him as a member of this body. 
Bro. Allen is for the present supplying the pulpit of the 
Congregational church in Keokuk. 

E. P. Surtru, Cierx. 
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A FaREWELL meeting of the friends of Rev. Dr. McClin- 
tock was held in St. Paul's M. EK. church, (Fourth avenue,) 
on Wednesday evening, the 13th instant, on the occasion 
of his departure for Eurepe to assume the charge of the 
American chapel in Paris. Dr. McC. goes out under the 
auspices of the American and Foreign Christian Union. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Hague, after which Rev. 
Dr. De Witt, as President of the “Union,” explained to 
the audience the object and aims of the American chapel 
in Paris, and then introduced Rev. Dr. Fairchild, the Sec- 
retary, who delivered, at great length, to the pastor-elect, 
his instructions. The formula of doctrines to be used is 
that adopted by the Evangelical Alliance, at its session in 
Exeter Hall in 1846. Dr. McClintock left for his destina- 
tion on Saturday last in the steamer. 


How THE ACTION OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE Is 
Recarpep.—The action of the late General Conference 
on the slavery question appears to be received with very 
general satisfaction by the anti-slavery portian of the de- 
nomination, and to have met with a less violent opposition 
than was anticipated from the Southern border. The 
former understand the action to be thoroughly against 
slaveholding, and necessarily extirpatory in its tendency, 
so that no one properly a slaveholder can consistently 
continue in the Church. The border men are divided as 
to its meaning ; the more violent pro-slavery men agree as 
to its meaning with their Northern opponents, and advise 
secession ; while the more moderate interpret it as less 
sweeping in its character, and advise moderation and a 
waiting for future developments. The Baltimore Chris- 
tran Advocate, which is not among the papers over which 
the General Conference has control, takes the extreme 
Southern side of the question, and seems to favor a sepa- 
ration of the Baltimore Conference from the denomina- 
tional connection, in which it is opposed by many of the 
principal ministers of that body. 

The New Epiror or THe Apvocate.—Rev. Dr, 
Thomson, the newly-appointed editor of The Christian 
Advocate and Journal, the central organ of the Methodist 
Church, has entered upon his duties with energy though 
without parade. The fact of his foreign birth having been 
publicly mentioned to his prejudice, the new editor repro- 
duces a portion of a speech delivered by him not very long 
ago, on the occasion of a visit to his native country, of 
which the following is a part: 

**Upward of forty years ago my father, broken in fortune by 
the revulsion which fullowed the wars of Napoleon, set sail for 
the New World with your speaker in his arms, determined to 
leave bis children at least the inheritance of freedom and civil 
and political equality. He was received with open arms on 
those bospitable shores, and found a home in the ample and 
fruitful domains of the West. There I was reared, educated, 
admitted to the ballot-box. There are the hearts and the graves 
that are nearest and dearest to me. I honor my native land ; 
it is patural to respect the spot whe:e we first opened our eyes 
upon the light ; but American in taste, sympatiues, aspirations, 
and impulces, I would not exchange the land of Washington and 
Frank/in for any other on which the sun looks down, Whenever 
1 see the star-spangled banner flying from the mast-head either 
in foreign ports or on the broad Atlantic, I instinctively raise my 


hat. I feel that beneath it I am sure both of protection and re- 
spect; under its folds I would live and die and be buried.” 





PRESBYTERIAN, 








Tue AssEMBLIEs or 1861.—The 0O.-S. Assembly of 
1861 will holdits sessions in Philadelphia ; the N -S. As- 
sembly, in Syracuse,N.Y.; the U. P General Assembly, 
at Monmouth, Ill.; and the United Synod, in Richmond, 
Va. 


Unitep Synop (N.-S. Sourn.)—This body concluded 
its annual sessions in five business days. The meetings 
seem have been pleasant. The parts are homogeneous, 
and the body is small. It has, however, a large field in 
which to labor and grow. Its next meeting, as we noted 
last week, is to be held in Richmond, Va. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN AssEMBLY.—The second Gen- 
eral Assembly met in Philadelphia on the 23d ult., and 
Was Cissolved, after a session of about six days. Their 
next Assembly will meet at Monmouth, Ill., next year. 
We are glad that in their organization they enter so heart- 
ily into the great work of the age—that of missions. On 
the question of participatirg with other Christians in wor- 
ship, the following action was taken : 

* * Is it consistent with our standards for our ministers to 
enter inte any arrangements to unite in the public or social wor- 
Ship of Goud, where human cumpusitions are employed as the 
matter of praise %’ 

“To this your Committee recommend the foliowing answer : 

“It is rot consistent with our profession to enter into any ar- 
rangemée nts by which we may in any sense sanction or approve 
of the use of human composition in the worship of God.” 

This seems to be plain, and yet there is in it an evasion, 
which men would who have the reputation of being 
“stiaightforward”’ should try to avoid. The inquirers ask 
whether it is consistent to unite in worship where human 
compositions are used. The answer says it is not consist- 
ent to sanction or approve of the use of human composi- 
tion. The answer does not meet the question. A simple 
yes, or no, would have been direct and lucid. 

The matter of Psalmody gave the Assembly no little 
trouble. The minds of the brethren are evidently ill at 
ease on the subject. Some would have a new translation; 
others desire an emendation of Rouse; others would 
adopt the version of Prof. Abner Jones. After very many 
words, it was agreed that the Committee of R i , 





f Revision, ap- 
pointed last year, shall prosecute their labors, and report 
to the next Assembly. 





New Cuvurcu OrGaAnizep 1n New OrLEANs,—On last 
Sabbath a new church was organized at Thalia chapel by 
the committee appointed for that purpose at the last meet- 
ing of our Presbytery. This new organization is composed 
ot a colony from Prytania-street church, of which Rev. I. 
J. Henderson is pastor. Two of his official members 
were elected elders, and all composing the organization 
were from his church. This colony, we are satisfied, are 
prompted by a purely missionary spirit—an earnest desire 
to plant a church in a destitute part of our city. It was 
doubtless a great trial to them to leave their church and 
their pastor, to whom they were sincerely and warmly 
attached, yet they felt that the cause of Christ demanded 
their efforts in a new field, and in building up a new enter- 
prise. We love this noble missionary spirit, and especially 
in this great destitute city. It.is what we want. Would 
that we could see more of it! The Prytania-street church 
ses some valuable members, but should feel gratified 
that it has been instrumental in sending forth such a colony 
to such a destitute field. It speaks well for the character 
of the church that has imbued its members with this 
noble spirit. God will bless the church that thus sends 
forth laborers into his vineyard.— True Witness. 


Tue Scottish AssEmBLiEs.—The two General Assem- 
blies of Scotland commenced their sessions in Edinburgh 
on the 17th ult. Principal Cunningham, the last Modera- 
tor, preached’ before the Assembly of the Free Church 
from Galatians iv. 45 ; a discourse which was a powerful 
and masterly exhibition of the great doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Dr. Buchanan was then elected Moderator. The 
Assembly of the Established Church was opened with the 
usual pomp and display. The retiring Moderator, Dr. 
Cook, preached from Ephesians iv. 13. Dr. Maitland was 
elected Mederetor. 





MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Ames—Rev. L. F. Ames of Hinsdale, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted a call from the Baptist church at Perrysburg, 
Ohio 

BarBer—Rev. E. Barber of Naperville has accepted an 
invitation to take charge of the Congregational church at 
Geneva. 

Conpit—Mr. John G. Condit was licensed to preach 
the Gospel by the Presbytery of Erie, at its meeting, April 
lith. 

Dana—A letter from Shanghai states that Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., Esq., arrived at that city April Ist, from San 
Francisco and Hongkong. He was in good health. 

Eppy—The Middie-street Baptist society, Portsmouth, 
late Dr. Lamson, have extended a call to Rev. Mr. E:idy ef 
Winchester. 

Ecoieston—Rev. N. H. Eggleston has resigned the 
charge of the Union Ccngregational church of Madison, 
Wis. His post-office address will continue to be at Madi- 
son for the present. 

Essick—Mr. W. J. Essick, lately of Lane Seminary, has 
entered upon his labors in the church at New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

FarrLey—Rev. David Fairley was installed pastor of 
China Grove church on the 26th ult. 

Farrar—The Baptist church of Stoughton have, we 
learn, extended an invitation to Mr. Farrar of Newton 
Theological Semivary to act as their pastor. = 

Foster—Rev. Dr. R. 8. Foster has resigned his position 
as President of the Northwestern University. 

Granam—Rev. James R. Graham of Winchester, Va., 
has received a call to the First Presbyterian church of 
Wheeling. 

Greagye—Rev. Richard Gleason Greene, the pastor of 
the Eva} i Congregational church at East Cambridge, 
has tenderea bis T@@gnation, the same to take effect at 
the end of the present month. 

Hacaman—Rev. A. Hagaman was installed pastor of 
the church at Lake Providence, La., on the 27th inst., by 
a committee of the Presbytery of Central Mississippi. 
Rev. E. H. Rutherford preached. 

Hamitton—Mr. J. J. Hamilton was installed over the 
Middle Tuscarora church, Huntingdon Presbytery, on the 
16th ult. The congregation was very large. 

Hastincs—The Second church in Cleveland, O., (late 
Rev. J. Eells,) has extended a unanimous call to Rev. T. 
S. Hastings of this city. 

Henperson—Rev. Thomas Henderson has resigned 
the pastoral charge of the Baptist church at Kingston, 
Canada West. - 

Huntineton—Rev. Prof. Hunt 
present supplying the = it of the First church, Buffale. 

McCartuy—Rev. Wi C. McCarthy was recently 
ordained pastor of the Baptist church, Waverly, N. Y. 

McG.iasHeNn—Rev, Leonard McGiashen A called to 





of Auburn is at 




















preach 4 the Presbyterian society of Hector, Schuyler 


—— > ¢ 
McKee—Rev. Jas. A. M e 
churches of St. Anthony ba a hn my ree tp. 

MoseLeY—Rev. Bennett W. Moseley was installed pes. 
tor of the church of Wylleysburg, Charlotte county, Va. 

Nicno.is—Rev. W. A. Nichols of Chicago has resigned 

4 s 
his place in the editorial corps of The Cong. Herald. 
egies oe a bequeathed his private 
ibrary, containing over thirty thousand volu \ 
public library of the city of Boston. me Oe Se 

Poote—Rev. A. W. le, late of Woodland, La., has 
returned to Portland, Me., his native place. 

Sxepp—Professor Shedd of Andover has received a call 
to become pastor of the church vacated by the death of 
Dr. J. W. Alexander in New York, and we are happy to 
know that he has declined the call.—Recorder. 

Surra—Rev. Prof. H. B. Smith is supplying the pulpit of 
Calvary church, PhiladelphiaRev. Dr. Jenkins’s—during 
the pastor’s absence in Europe. 

THompson—Rev. Dr. Thompson was installed as pastor 
of the Second church, Cincinnati, on the first Sabbath 
evening of the present month. Rev. President 8S. W. 
Fisher, D.D., the former pastor, preached. 

TRIMBLE—Rev. KE. C. Trimble was installed pastor of 
the church at Jackson, Tenn., on Saturday, the 12th ult. 

_ Tvuckkr—Mr. James Judson Tucker of the Senior class 
in the Theological Seminary, Rochester, has received a 
cordial! invitation from the Pleasant-street Baptist church, 
Moy Rev. W. H. Van D 

aw Doran—Rev. W.H. Van Doran has been ca 
the First church, Richmond, Ind. oeied 

Warren—Rev. 8. Warren, for the last two years acting 
Superintendent of Colportage at St. Louis, has accepted the 
sapiotnent of Superintendent of Colportage at New Or- 
eans. 

Werpv—Rev. E. P. Weed has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the First Baptist church at Half Moon, Na Y. 

We.iis—Rev. D. E. Wells, a recent graduate of Lane 
Seminary, has become supply of the churches of New 
Philadelphia and Dover, Tuscarawas co., O 

Witiiams—Rev. Albert Williams has opened a gram- 
mar-school in his house on California street, San Francis- 
co, opposite the Congregational church. 

Winter—Rev. George Winter of Atlas has accepted a 
= the Presbyterian church of Vassar, Tuscola co., 

ich. : 

Witson—Rev. H. R. Wilson, D.D., has received a unan- 
imous call from the church of Mansfield, Ohio. 











Witerary Record. 
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We are in the receipt of many of the able speeches 
made in Congress during the present session, mostly those 
of the Republican members of both Houses—a body of 
men that will stand as high, both for ability and patriotism, 
as any set of men ever found together in an American 
Congress, from 1765 to the present time. Hitherto we 
have had neither time nor room to make even a catalogue 
of them; and in the lapse of time many valuable speci- 
mens have disappeared from our table, so that they cannot 
obtain the meed even of this ‘‘mere mention,’’ as our ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesy through which they have 
come tous. Atthe head of such a list as we are now able 
to make, we place the immortal oration of 

Sumner—“ The Barbarism of Slavery.” Speech of Hon 
Charles Sumner in the Senate, June 4, 1860, on the Bill 
for the Admission of Kansas as a Free State. pp. 32. 
Printed by Buell & Blanchard, Washington. 

Apams—“ Putting the Negro out.’’ Speech of Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts, on the Slavery 
Question. 

Sternens—* Pacific Railroad—Three Routes.’’ Speech 
of Hon. Isaac J. Stephens of Washington, May 28, 1860. 

Witson—“The Suppression of the Slave-Trade.”’ 
Speech of Hon. Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, in the 
Senate, May 21, 1860. 


Leacu—“ Bogus Democracy Examined and Exposed.” 
Speech of Hen. D. C. Leach of Michigan, March 14, 1860 
Wasnsurn—*" The Issues: the Dred Scott Decision 
the Parties.’”” Speech of Hon. Israel Washburn, Jr., of 

Maine, May 19, 1860. 

ALpricH—* Pacific Railroad.’’ Minority Report on the 
Pacific Railroad by Mr. Aldrich, April 16, 1860. 

Hvutcuins—“Freedom v. Slavery.”” Speech of Hon 
John Hutchies of Ohio, May, 2, 1860. 

Hicxman—‘“ Southern Sectionalism.’’ Speech of Han 
John Hickman of Pennsylvania, May 1, 1860. 

Sewarp—*“ The State of the Country.”” Speech of 
Hon. William H. Seward in the Senate, February 29, 1860. 

LovEJoy—“The Barbarism of Slavery.” 
Hon. Owen Lovejoy of Lilinois, April 5, 1860. 

Dawes—“ The new Dogma of the South—Slavery a 
Blessing.’ Speech of Hon. Henry L. Dawes of Massa- 
chuseits, April 12, 1860. 

Wi_son—* Territorial Siave Code.’’ Speech of Hen 
Henry Wilson in the Senate, January 25, 1860. ; 

Van Wycx—“True Democracy. History Vindicated.”’ 
Speech of Hon. C. H. Van Wyck of New York, March 7, 
1860. 

AsuLey—* Success of the Calhoun Revolution. The 
Constitution Changed, and Slavery Nationalized, by the 
Usurpation of the Supreme Court.” Speech of Hon. J 
M. Ashley of Obio, May 29, 1860 

Goop..oz—“ Federalism Unmasked. The Rights of the 
States, the Congress, the Executive, and the People, vin- 
dicated against the Encroachments of the Judiciary. A 
Compilation from the Leaders of the old Jeffersonian Re- 
publicons.” Mr. D. R. Goodloe may be considered a 
‘lobby member” in the non-offensive sense. pp. 16. 

Republican Speeches and Documents are furnished by 
the Executive Committee at Washington—at, per 100 
cepies, 8 pages, 50 cents; 16 pages, $1, and others in pro- 
portion. Address George Harrington, Secretary, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
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General Fels. 
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Tue Fate or a Returnep F 
Richmond (Va.) correspondent send the following ac- 
count of the sale of a slave, just ret d to that city from 
New York, under the Fugitive-Slave Law 

“At Sullivan & Co.’s auction rooms I noticed an unusually intel- 
ligent appearing darkey awaiting his turn to come under the 
tioneer’s hammer, and upon inquiry | was informed that h 


ITIVE-SLAVE.—Oul! 


auc- 


* Was 
a fugitive just returned from New York city, and was the prop- 
erty of Mr. Christopher Satchell of Accomac. His owaer was 
present, and upon being introduced to him, he informed me that 






* Jim’ was one of thirty in his ‘family,’ and is the only one that 
ever deserted him. It seems that he, unbeknown te his master, 
could read and write well, and that he had for some time been 
in corresponderce with a free colored woman in New York, with 
whom he had arranged#o make his escape to Canada. The old 
man discovered Jim’s absence, learned he had fled, and, exce:d- 
ing wroth, pureued him to New York, easily and quietly recap- 
tured him, and returned with him in care of a U. 8S. Marshal to 
Richmond. Runaways bring smal! prices generally, but Jim was 
knocked down for $1,330, and he now goes to Tennessee. Satch- 
ellis a man well advanced in years, of large wealth, bas no fam- 
ily or near relatives, and intends, as he told me, at his death to 
free ail of his slaves, and give each sufficient to start himself in 
the world.”—Traveller 


n 


Deep WELL, put Dry.—The artesian well at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has already reached the unprecedented de oth of 
twenty-four hundred feet, or nearly half a mile. It is the 
deepest well in the world, but as yet discharges no water, 
nor exhibits any signs of it. 


THe AMERICAN EXPEDITION aT Srevastorpo..—Ac- 
counts from Sevastopol state that Co!. Gowen has suc- 
ceeded in clearing the harbor of Sevastopol of all the 


Russian ships of war except eighteen of the larger vessels. 
In addition, there are about seven hundred tons of iron 
anchors, etc., to be raised. The fact of the defacement of 
the grave-stones raised to English officers who fell at Se- 
vastopol seems to be well established. The place shows 
at present but few signs of improvement, and it is doubt- 
ful if it ever again attains its former important position 
Col. Gowen has about two hundred and fifty men in his 
employ i 
tEACTIONARY.—On the Ist of March, Maryland passed 
a prohibitory jaw for the manumission of slaves after the 
Ist of June. Between the two dates, one hundred and 
thirty-six slaves were set free in Frederick county alone. 
LitTLeE DELAWARE.—The Opposition in the state of 
Delaware rallies under the name of the People’s party 
The major portion of this array supports Lincoln and Ham- 
lin, as does the party here. All the Opposition newspapers 
in Delaware are of the Lincoln and Hamilin stripe 
Prorits oF THE CoTTON Manvuracture.—The Post 
says of the semi-annuzl statements, that it is reported the 
“ Lancaster” has made 7 per cent., the “ Nashua’’ 10, and 
the “Jackson” 11 1-2 per cent.; 780 asked for Lowell, 90 
for Lyman, and par for Stark, to-day. It is said that the 
Nashua pays 5 per cent., and-the Lancaster $20 per share 


Kansas.—Kansas is kept out of the Union for two 
widely different reasons. Her delegates to the Demo- 
cratic Nominating Convention are Douglas men, and her 
electoral vote would probably be given to the Republican 
candidates. As a territory, she has no vote in either case, 
but her treatment by Southern Senators will be remem. 
bered by voters in the free states. 


LARGE EMIGRATION.—It is stated that twenty thousand 
Swedes and Norwegians are preparing to embark for the 
United States, and it is believed that not less than that 
number will reach the United States before the close ef 
the present year. 

HisroricaL.—A committee of the New Englani His- 
toric-Genealogical Society, consisting of Winslow Lewis, 
M.D., Chas. G. Loring, Esq., J. Gardner White, Esq., Amos 
A. Lawrence, Esq., and Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D., have 
petitioned our City Government to publish the Town Re- 
cords of Boston, from their beginning to the year 1700. 
This is a subject of impertance to all interested in our 
history, and it is to be hoped that the memorial will be 
favorably received.— Transcript. 

Tue Great Eastern.—The Common Council’s Com- 
mittee on the reception of the Great Eastern have directed 
the Street Commissioner to dredge out 700 feet in front of 
the long bulkhead between Hsmmond and Troy streets, 
North river, for the use of the Great Eastern during her 
stay in this city. 


Tue Centrat Park.—To the Ist of last January the 
amount a footed up about $7,900,000. To this 
will be added the appropriation for the present year of 
$2,500,000, making in all $10,400,000. There is, in addi- 
tion, a yearly appropriation of $150,000 for the purpose of 
keeping the Park in repair. 


Cupan Improvement.— Zhe Cuban Messenger states 
that there are now finished and in the course of construc- 
fon throughout the island, twenty-seven railroads, com- 
prising an aggregate of about eight hundred and eighteen 
miles, at a cost, up to last year, of seventeen millions of 
dollars. Accordin —— statistics, they yielded, 
in 1858, the sum of $3, 840. 

Tue Apsott CoLttectTion.~The New York Historical 
Society held a regular meeting, Mr. Frederick De Peyster 
in the chair. The announcement was made that the pur- 
chase of the Abbott Egyptian Collection had been com- 
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CLARE'S, 
CLARK'S, 
CLARK’S, 
CLARK'S, 
898 AND 400 BOWERY, 
898 AND 400 BOWERY, 
898 AND 400 BOWERY, 
OPPOSITE 6TH STREET, 
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OPPOSITE 6TH STREET. 
OPPOSITE 6TH STREET. 


Pioneer Clothing Emporium 
Pioneer Clothing Emporium 


$3 BUSINESS COATS. 
83 " . 


3 “ . 
ae , 
$3 . . 
$9 CASS. BUSINESS SUITS. $12 BLACK DRESS SUITS. 
$9 . a . 312 ) * - 
80 ® ° be $i2 . . : 
St a Se 
. . 
$7 TWEED SUITS. 
i 
$7 . * 
$7 . *. 


MEN’S, BOY’S, AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
in great variety. 
Prices indisputably below any House in the Trade. 


AMOS CLARK, 
Nos. 308 and 400 Bowery, 
Opposite Sixth street, 
Junction of 34 and 4th avenuss. 


602¢C 
—_— NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 
Just Published 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN-BOOK. 


A newand choice collection of Hymns for Sunday-schools, pre- 
pared by a Committee of Pastors and Superiotendents in New 
York, containing 455 Hymns. 

A copy will be sent by mail for examination when requested. 

Price 12c.; $10 per 100. 

For sale by G. 8. SCOFIELD, 

Am. 8.-S. Union Depository, 
(02-603 No. 599 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Mrs. Winslew, 


Ag expericnoed Nurse and Female Physician, presenta te the 
attention of mothers her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the process of teething, My softening the 
gums, reducing all inflammation—wili allay ALL PAIN eum 
spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, aad 








Relief and Health to your Infants. 
We have put up and sold this article for ever ten years, aad 





CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, what 
we have never been able to say of a 
other moedicine— MRS. NEVER HAS 
FAILED, IN A WINSLOW'S SINGLE IW- 


STANCK, TO EF- 
when timely used. 
know ap instance of dissatisfaction by 
any one who used it. On the contrary, af! are delighted with fs 
operations, and speak in terms of sommendation of its magical 
effects and medica! virtues. We speak in this matter “ WHA? 
WE DO KNOW,” after Ten years’ experience, AND PLEDGE 
OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WE 
HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance wlere the infant 
ia suffering from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found ia 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

It will almost instantly relieve GRIPING IN THE BOWSLS 
AND WIND COLIC. 

None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & VERKENS, 
New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 


BOOTHING 


FEOT A CURE, 
SYRUP. 


Never did we 








Price 25 centa per bottie 678 428 
$500,000 
EIGHT PER CENT. LAND GRANT 


MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE 


Texas and New Orleans 
R. R. Company, 


(TEXAS DIVISION,) 


Secured by a mortgage upon ONE HUNDRED AND SIX (106) 
MILES OF RAILROAD AND ITS APPURTENANCES, of the 
estimated cost of $2,920,000, AND UPON SEVEN HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND (768,000) ACRES OF VALU- 
ABLE LAND, are now offered to the public AS ONE OF TIE 
MOST DESIRABLE AND RELIABLE SECURITIES AT PRES- 
ENT UPON THE MARKET. 





THIS ROAD 
is the Texas Division of the great trunk line which, withia 
twelve to eighteen months, will coonect Houston, Galveston, and 
every important point in Texas with New Orleans, and, in com- 
munication with the lines running North and already cem- 
pleted, place New York within 90 hours of Houston. 
THE BONDS 

will be redeemable on Ist Nevember, 1578, bear 3 per cent. 
interest; coupons payable semi-annually, on let May and Ist 
November, in the city of New York. 

As additional security for prompt payment of tho 
coupons, pending the compliction of the eatire Road, 
are moitgaged, by special trust deed, 76,800 acres of 
land, together with town lots and individually denated 
lands, at present valued at S600 000. 

Maps, prospectuses, copies of charter, trust deeds, land graats, 
and every in‘ormation, may be had upon application to 

C. CONGREVE & SON, 
No. 6 Pine street, New Yor, or 
E. WHITEHOUSE, 80%, & MORRISON 
No. 38 William street, Merchants’ Exchange. 


Prentice Says: 


A gentleman met us yesterday, and said: “On your recom- 
mecdation I bought a bottle of SPALDING’S GLUE, and never 
got eo stuck in my life'’” We looked astonished, and replied, 

Why, we have tried it in our family, and all the members say 
itis an admirable invention.”’ Our friend turned on his heel, 
“Why, you are sfuck too! I said nothing against 
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never saw anything so adhesive before '"—Louiswlle Journal, 


Heels of Boots and Shoes. 


SPABRDING’S PREPARED GLUE.—This is nohumbug. Itis 
al! that it is advertised. It will stick almost eversthing together, 
Then it will not spoil for years, in either hot er cold climates, It 
is in emal) bottles, all ready for use, brush in hand. It will mend 
furniture, crockery, glassware, muarbie statues, books, heels of 
boote ana shoes etc 
to anybody.— Indianapolis Witness, 


Thomas Douglass, 
AGENT POR THE GAIA OF 
Douglass Manufacturing Co.’s 
CHISELS, DRAWING-KNIVES, ETC.,, 
WALES FRENCH’S AUGERS, BITS, HOLLOW AUGR?A, 


EAGLE SQUARE CO.’S SQUARES, ETC., ETO 
672-623 W sasnouss, No, 68 BaeeMa™ G7LERC a | 


Tet AS he 
(GEARR’S) 
A~~a 1% LY) : =) 


A 








CHEMICZ ip pgpARED) 
KE LUEYY 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


WILL MEND ARTICLES IN 


WOOD, LEATHER, CROCKERY, GLASS, IVORY, 
BONE, ALABASTER, MARBLE, RUBBER, 
GUTTA PERCHA, CLOTH, PAPER, PAPIER- 

MACHE, SHELL, HORN, HONS, 
PLASTER, ETC. 


Is sold by all Druggists, Furniture Dealers, Grocers, Baaocy- 
Goods Dealers, Hardware Dealers, Stationers, aad 
by Country Merchants generally. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
A brush goes with each bottle 
Put up for dealers in cases from | to 12 dozen. 
A splendid Lithographic Show Card, printed in colors, givem 
with each package. 
All orders or letters of inquiry, by mail, addressed to the 
STARR GLUE COMPANY, No. 51 Liberty st., N. ¥., 
Will receive prompt attention. 
a@ A liberal diacount to the trade. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST! 


QW'S KATHAIR 
HE HAIR 

The immense yearly sale of Lyon’s Kathairon proves it to be 

the most popular as well as most excellent preparation for the 


Hairever made, No article has ever been made which has gives 
such universal satisfaction. All who have used it prociaim its 
excellence and its certainty in RESTORING, PRESERVING, 
and BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR. 
If your Hair is FALLING OUT, 
Mit is TURNING GRAY, 
If it is HARSH and STIFF, 
If you are troubled with DANDRUFF, 
If you are troubled with HEADACHE, 
If you wish a FINKE HRAD OF 

use LYON’S KATHAIRON, 

Sold by all dealers throughout the country for 25 conts par 


dott 560 26teow 
$5 Sewing-Machines. $10 
All kinds from $5 to $100. 
THE DEFIANCE $30, MACHINE * 
pest Machine in wor 
oF We A al co 
SEWING-MA 4 
ere No. 596 Broadway, N. Y. 


509-611D 
nm LIT AND IRRITABILITY—MENTAR 
De 2 its CURE, tthe only way )) and no 

Spevreaaaraea (7) Cordials,” Pills or Lotions, “ Cunaerve (2) fm 
struments,” Ri “ 
Box 176, 


502-604" 
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THE JAPANESE IN NEW YORK. 


Last Saturday witnessed the meeting in our 
streets of two contrasted civilizations, brought by 
commercial interests into a treaty of alliance. On 
the part of Japan this Embassy is the most import- 
ant measure of fereign intercourse ever taken— 
reversing, in fact, the traditional policy of the em- 
pire. It is but a little more than 200 years since 
the imperial decree that “no Japanese ship or boat 
whatever, nor any native of Japan, shall presume 
to go out of the country ; who acts contrary to this 
shall die, and the ship, with the crew and goods on 
board, shall be sequestered until further orders. 
All Japanese who return from abroad shall be put 
to death.” Atthe same time “the whole race of 
the Portuguese ” were banished. Thousands of 
native Christians were put to death, and it was 
decreed that “all persons who propagate the doc- 
trine of the Christians, or bear this scandalous 
name, shail be imprisoned in the common jail.” } 
Only a few Dutch settlers were permitted to remain, | 
under severe restrictions, and by the denial or s up- 
pression of the Christian name. But isolated as 
they have been from the world of Christian civili- 
zation, and cruel as is the hatred they have mani- 
fested toward the Christian name, the Japanese are 
not Fijees nor barbarians. Those grave and courtly 
embassadors whom we receive as public guests, 
represent a refined and intellectual people—the 
highest style of civilization outside the pale of 
Christianity—a people having the arts of writing 
and printing, whose lowest classes are taught to 
read, and who the cultivation of 
literature ;—a pcople skilled in agriculture and 
manufactures, and in certain physical scieness aud 


delight in 


mechanic arts—inguisitive, iageaious, and tasteful 
—who have the clock and the telescope ; who make 
the most delicate tissue paper, and the hardest 
polished steel ; who work in porcelain and bronze, 
in ivory and lacquered ware, so as to ohal- 
fenge the skill of the world. Afier centuries of 
non-intercourse and edicts of cruelty, this old civi- 
lized Paganism of the East reaches forth the hand 
of commercial alliance to the Christian civilization 
of this young empire of the West. Oh, that the 
hand we reach out to them might be so pure ia 
Christian love, so fragraut of Christian peace, so 
pledged to Christian honor, as to draw them toward 
the faith they have hated and outlawed. 

A shrewd, penetrating people, in advauce of us 
in the sanitary and police regulations of their 
cities, and in the courtesy and propriety of their 
official intercourse, they have yet to learn wherein 
we are their superiors, except in material resources 
and recent inventions. They are not to be imposed 
upon by sharos; they are keen to detect and re- 
sent a breach of integrity. Shall then our com- 
merce go to them as a worthy representative of 
our Christianity? While the politieal intrigues, 
the insolent bearing, and the frequent deceit of 
the Jesuits who succeded the noble-minded Xavier, 
provoked the persecutions so fatal to the Portu- 
guese and their adhereuts, yet the commercial! djs- 
honesty of the early Dutch settlers, in evading the 
revenue laws and violating contracts, did much to 
render the names of Christian and foreigner odious. 
So recreant were the Dutch to principle, that ac- 
cording te one of their own historians, for the sake 
of trade, and through the alluring power of Japan- 
ese gold, they disowned their Christian profession, 
“left off praying and singing of psalms, avoided 
using the name of Christ and any outer sign of 
Christianity in the presence of the natives,” and 
even removed from their buildings stones bearing 
the date of the Christian era. At the same time 


Presbyterian Society. 


York, and only Twenty-seven in other parts of the 
country. 
sides supplyin 
lies and states, were then doing quite as much fo: 
the evangelization of the West as was attempted by 
the United Missionary Society of New York 
Society was no more national than those 

very circular which, by request of a New England 
conference, the United Society issued, calling a Con- 
vention to form a national institution, the Execu- 





gentlemen in New Engiand took a lively interes: 
in the matter, and helped it forward ;”—but that 
“in these movements, the United Society [of New 
York] took the lead ;’’—“ that the Council [at Boston] 
at which the question was first entertained, was 
called at their request ;” and “that the Convention 
at New York, which recommended the proposed 
change, was convened dy their circulars, though 
with the advice of the N. E. brethren.” This 


siovary Society has been so often reiterated that 
it has come to be regarded by many as historically 
correct. Even if this were s0, it would give the 
General Assembly no power of review and control 
over the Home Missionary Society, no right to pro- 
pose a division or dissolution of that Society. The 
General Assembly was in no sense a party to the 
formation of the Society. Even if it should be con- 
eeded that the American Home Missionary Society 
was but an enlargement of the United Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society of New York, still that Society was 
a voluntary association existing under its own con- 
stitution and amenable to no ecclesiastical body 
whatever. Three of its executive officars were 
members of the Reformed Dutch Church. Be- 
sides, the Presbyterian Church was then undi- 
vided, and in the Executive Committee of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society were enrolled 
the names of Gardiner Spring, Thomas MacAulay, 
and Eleazar Lord, who appeared there notto repre- 
sent the General Assembly, but as individuals, side 
by side with their Dutch brethren. If, therefore, 


Presbyterians, by the mere enlargement of a Pres- 
by terian Society, (as it was not,) its parentage would 
still have been traced to the voluntary principle, 
and not to any ecclesiastical organization. How 
absurd the claim that the General Assembly of the 
New-School Presbyterian Church, a body which 
did not come into existence until twelve years after 
the American Home Missionary Society, has a right 
to supervise that institution as a Presbyterian or- 


the Home Missionary Society had been created by | 


statement of the origin of the American Home Mis- | 


Missionary Society, states that “distinguished country with its sweiling population outruuning the 


spread of the Gospel; if we were convinced, young 

' men as we were, that a union of the various societies 
of domestic missions was needed for the more 
efficient extension of Christian institutions, we could 

go to him with the suggestron, he could lay it before 
is colleagues and before others, and the Home 
Missionary Society came into existence, and no one 
knew whence the suggestion proceeded.” 


The Fourth Annual Report of the United Domes- 
tic Missionary Society, published in 1826,—the 
last document issued by that Society, gives the 
following narrative of the steps that resulted in 
the organization of the American Home Missionary 


| Society. 


In September, 1825, three young men destined to 
the Missionary service under the United Society of 


| New York, were ordained as Evangelists by a 


Council convened in Boston. The candidates pre- 


ferred to be ordained in the Congregational way, 


and the service took place at Boston by request of 
the Exeeutive Committee of the United Society. 
The official narrative published by the Executive 
Committee of that Society, proceeds as follows : 

“Several persons from Massachusetts, Connecti- 
eut, New York, and South Carolina, providentially 
met, the day after the ordination, at the house of 
Rey. Mr. Wisner, and had their attention called to 
the desirableness and expediency of forming a 
National Domestic Missionary Society. 

“ After discussion, it was their unanimous opinion 
that the formation of such a Society is both desirable 
and practicable. A committee was accordingly 
appointed, consisting of Rev. Dr. Porter and Rev. Mr. 
Edwards of Andover, Mass., and Rev. Dr. Taylor of 
New Haven, Ct., to make inquiries in relation to the 
subject, and, if they should deem it advisable, invite 
a meeting of gentlemen, friendly to the object, in 
Boston, some time ia the month of January ensuing.” 

Dr. Porter of Andover was made Chairman of 
the Committee, which clearly indicates that he 
first broached the subject. This informal meeting 
of Christian gentlemen held in Boston took the first 
step toward forming a National Home Missionary 
Society. The Committee then appointed, invited a 
larger meeting on the second Wednesday of January, 
1826, in the city of Boston. At that meeting it 
was unanimously resolved that it is expedient to 





ganization! Why does rot Dr. Spring set up such 
a claim? 

But this statement as to the Presbyterian origin 
of the American Home Missionary Sooiety, put 
forth with so much assurance, has no foundation 
in fact, and is contradicted by the documantary 
records of the organization of the Society, and the 
personal recollections of those who participated ia | 
it. Rev. Joshua Leavitt, D.D., who was a mem- | 
ber of the Convention which met in New York ia 
1826 “for the purpose of forming an American 
fome Missionary Society,” fully exposed the mis- 
takes of Dr. Stearns on this subject in The Inde- 
pendent of June 23, 1859. Bat as the claim of a 
Presbyterian ownership in the Society has been re- 
newed, it seems due to history that the clearly as- | 
eertained facts touching the ongin of the American 
Home Missionary Society, should be placed upon 
record in a succinct and connected form. 

Prior to the year there New | 
England several State and County Societies devoted 
to the work of Home Missions Thouzh local in 
their organization, theses societies were in 
national. 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, the Himpsiire 


1822 existed in 


spirit | 


The Connecticut Missionary Society, the 


Missionary Society, and the Berkshire Missionary 
Society, did much to extend the Gospel beyoud the 
borders of their respective states. 


Verinont, New 


York, and Olio were largely supplied with mission- 
aries from these New England Societies. 


Iu 1322 


the United Domestic Missionary Society was formed 

in New York, by a union of the Young Men's Mis- | 
sionary Society of New York, the N. Y. Evangeli- 
cal Missionary Society, the Union Society for Do- 
mestie and Foreign Missions, and several others 
having in view 


the Home Missionary work 
ea iia . 3 _ 1 4 - 
This was not, as has been claimed, a purely 


In 1825 the chairman of its | 


Executive Committee was Mr. John D. Keese, a |! 
prominent member of the Reformed Dutch Church ; 

and that denomination was further represented by | 
Rev. James M. Matiows, and John Nitchie, Eaq., | 
upon the same Committee. 
of New England, was locai in its organization ; and 
though, like the New England Societies, it 
missionaries Wherever it found an opening, yet in 


This Society, like those 


sent 


1826, the year of its dissolution, One Hundred of | 


is missionaries were employed in the state of New 
The local Societies of New England, be- 


g the destitutions of their own coun- 


This 


In the 





they carried on smuggling, and betrayed an utter | tive Committee speak of * the good which the bless- 


lack of principle. A member of the English em- 


ing of God has enabled this and other local Domes- | 





bassy to Japan remarks, that the confidence of the 
Japanese in foreigners can be restored only “ by | 
the adherence of the merchant to a high code of 
mercantile morality.” While we should not at- 


tic Missionary Societies to accomplish ;” they ex- 
press their conviction that“ mere /oca! efforts must 
| be inadequate to accomplish the wishes of the be- 
| nevolent ;’ 


: 


and their pleasare at “ the progress of 


|} done. 


; Ité& C 


| become 


attempt the formation of a National Domestic Mis- 
Sionary Society. None were present at this meet- 
ing but Congregationalists; yet looking to New 


| York as the uatural ceiter of a National Society, 


and wishing to harmonize all existing interests, — 
“It was voted unanimously that Rev. Dr. Porter 
and Messrs. Edwards and Wisner be a committee to 
communicate fo the Corresponding Secretary of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society of New York an 


| account of al! the proceedings which have been had 


in relation to the interesting subject of the delibera- 
tions of this meeting; and to correspond and co- 


> 


| operate with the Executive Committee of that Society, 


and with others, if necessary, tor the purpose of effect- 
ng, in the best manner, the establistunent of the pro- 
posed Society. 

“The following queries were then proposed for the 
consideration of the reeeting, viz.: ‘ Shall the United 
Domestic Missionary Society of New York be re- 
juested to invite friends of domestic missions in dif- 
‘erent parts of the country to attend annual 
meeting of that Society, in May next 


sf acting on the plan of a Natronal Society now pro- 


+1 
Lue 


posed ¢ Sail that Seciety be requested to become | 


National Society, modifying its constitution to 

it the case? Or shall a meeting of the friends of 

Jomestic Missious in different parts of the country be 
convened, a National Society formed, and 

New ork Soeiety be invited to become 


r 


OLNETW ist 


tne 


| auxiliary? 


ss 


Aiter consultation, it was unanimously voted that 
aliy desirable (uat tne mure general meeting 
should be requested by ite Executive Committee of 
the United Domestic M y Suciety of New York, 
and that that become the American 
Domestic Missionary Soriety, should no special 
reasons occur (o render such a iweasure inexpedient.” 

The day the United So- 
ciety of New York arrived in Boston, and expressed 
their unqualified approbation of all that had been 


ib sf 


iselvuLal 


moe let should 


after, a delegation from 


Thus requested by the body which had 


; tirst movea in the matter, to undertake the calling 


of a larger Couvention, the United Society issued 
reular that effect in March, 1326 Tae 
was lieid m this city May 10, 1526 
Rev. Jeremiah Day, D.D , was chosen President, 
and Rev. Thomas De Witt and Rev. John Chester, 
D.D , Secretaries :—thus the Congregational, Re- 
formed 


Lo 


Convention 


Dutch, and Presbyterian denominations 
After delibera- 
oWing resolutions were adopted : 

* Resolved, Thai this Convention is now prepared 
o receive any proposition which the Executive Com- 
inittee of the United Domestic Missionary Society 
may introduce, relating to the object of this meeting. 

Rev. A. Peters, Corresponding Secretary of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society, then announced 
that the Bxecutive Committee haa intrusted to him 
ke form of a Constitution, which, after much deliber- 


tuey were prenvarea 


were ali represented in the body. 
tion the fol! 


ation, ta recommend to the Con- 


vention, to be made the basis of the contemplated 
National Seciety 

* Resolved, That this Convention entirely approve 
of the proposed pian of a National Home Missionary 
, oud that they will now proceed to consider 
the Constitution which bas been presented 


“The Constitution was then read, article by article, 


th, 
ul 


Societ 


; and, after being discussed and amended, was ap- 


proved, and is as follows. 

*“* Resolved, That the Convention HAVING APPROVED 
THE PROPOSED ConstTiTUTION, recommend to the United 
lomestiec Missionas ociety to adupt the same, ane 
Domestic Mi nary S ty t pt tl and 
the American Home Missionary Society.” 

Gu the 12th of May, at the annual meeting of 
he United Domestic Missionary Society, the pro- 
ceedings of this Convention were narrated, and it 





. for the purpose | 


THE GHOST OF JOHN BROWN. 

Arter more than six months of vexatious in- 
quiry, prosecuted with intense personal malignity, 
with partisan zeal, and with most arbitrary and in- 
quisitorial powers, the Commission of the Senate to 
search out the accomplices of John Brown in the 
Harper's Ferry invasion have been obliged to con- 
fess thet they have found nothing upon which to 
base an accusation against any living man. John 
Brown was the sum and center of the whole 
movement. He relied upon himself and his 
cause. 

But though the Senatorial Committee have laid 
the ghost of a Northern conspiracy, which they 
alone had raised, they have not laid the ghost of 
John Brown. Though none were linked with him 
in a conspiracy against Virginia, though no party 
survives to avenge his death or to repeat his forlorn 
attempt, yet the soul of John Brown, in his heroic 
words and deeds, lives as a vitalizing power against 
slavery. The moral dignity ef the hero of Har- 
per’s Ferry survives his mental hallucination. 

There is no power among men so great as that 
of a soul conscious of its own rectitude, and sternly 
devoted to the right. The body in which that soul 
for a time resides, may be weak and frail, its nerves 
shattered, its brain overtasked or enfeebled, there 
may be fetters on the limbs and prison walls about 
it, bus when that soul shines forth in the simplicity 
of its nature, in the integrity of its truth and love, 
there is something sublime, even awful, in its 
mien. We feel it to be greater than kings and 
priests and emperors; greater than courts and 
states and armies. When the favorite poet of 
freedom in France, after a long and cryel impris- 
onment, was offered his liberty by Louis Napoleon, 
if he would acknowledge his dynasty, pointing to 
the 2d of December,—a day now twice execrable 
in the annals of tyranny,—the day when Napoleon 
usurped power in France by wholegale butchery, 
the noble Barbés said, “I cannot, take a gift from 
the man of December.” The patriot, poor, in 
prison as an enemy of the state, judged the Em- 
peror before the worid as his tribunal. The throne 
was in that cell, not in the palace. 

And when a poor bewildered old man, whose 
soul was too large for the brain by which it acted, 
but whose moral character appears the greater by 
coutrast with his errors of judgment, stands forth 
upon the verge of eternity, with the scaffold just 
before him, and declares that ministers of religion 
who hold as their property men for whom Christ 
died, shall not come nigh his soul to speak to it of 
the Gospel ; we feel that this is an excommunica- 
tion more real and te:rible than ever issued from 
the Vatican in the hight of This is not 
a hardened feion spurning the offices of religion; 
it is not a bigot refusing a minister of another 
uame; it is not an unbeliever making light of 
sacred things ; it isa soul so filled with the thought 
of God and its own conviction of right, that it will 
not endure that the wronk against which it has 
waged battle even unio death, should come nigh 
it in a saintly garb with religious consolations'! 
Rather have the “God bless you” of some poor 
slave-mother than all the priestly offices of one 
who buys aod selis the image of God. Such souls 
as these rule the woild. They give men ideas that 
grow iuto powers. John Brown yet lives. 


its power. 





LAW AND CONSCIENCE, 

Ovr recent article on perjury for the Presidential 
office has provoked the criticism of two or three 
correspondents, who fancy that they detect in it 
the odious doctrine that a man 
enactments, even when they conflict with his 
conscience. 


mist ohey humes» 
wo 
We are surprised at such an infer- 
ence. No man can take an oath to do what 
he believes to be unjust, without taking. upon 
his soul the guilt of that injustice; and if one 
should unwittingly take an oath which he after- 
wards finds would bind him to do an unjust deed, 
he cannot lawfully plead his oath as an excuse for 
committing injustice. No man can rightfully do 
what his own conscience declares to be wrong. If 
any human law conflicts with his conscience, he 
must disregard the law and take the consequences. 
But it does not follow from this that he may set up 
his conscience as alaw over other men ; or demand 
that a sworn executor of the law—who does not 
profess to regard it as unjust—shali perjure him- 
elf by violating his oath to satisfy another's con- 
On the point of “ Constitutionality,” 
another correspondent says 


science. 


“Jf IT understand your teachings heretoture, you 
do not believe the Fugitive-Siave Law, so called, to 
be constitutional, and mow do vou say that an oath 
execute the laws 

unconstitutional 


to support the Constitution and 
binds the President tv execute an 
law, even if there is no immorality in it, and es- 
pecially if there 71s immorality in it? Or if he re- 
fuses so to do, he must resign his office! and let 
somebody else come in, whois ready to do up all sorts 
of wickedness and unconstitutionality to order !! 
“Pray who can be a better friend of the Constitu- 
tien than he who, earliest, and most earnestly, and 


A TTS RR AEN SOAS. IG om ME 


“Fo this proposition the Congregationalists make the 
following obj 


Home M 
and not of ecclesiastic 
do not and cannot 


issionary Society being composed of individuals, 
ioe bodies, and that, therefore, they 
even an advisory power, which 
would be at all binding yay meinbers of the Society who 
are Congregationalists ; that if they did possess this power, 
there are seventeen General Associations and Conferences, 
while only five, and those remote from the field of the So- 
ciety’s principal « ed ; and 
be manifestly unjust for local Associations in the Eastern 
states alone to legislate in matters concerning almost 
entirely the interests of their brethren in the West ; and 
finally, they protest that they are contented with the Se- 
ciety as it is, that they have no desire for a separation, or 
for exclusive control of the Society ; that they are willing 
that it should have its present officers, even though a 
majority of them are Presbyterians, and that they are 
willing to have Presbyterian as well as Congregational 
churches aided from its funds. Under these circumstances, 
it seems to us, our New-School Presbyterian brethren are 
driven into rather a close coiner. They do not want to re- 
main in the Society, because they prefer to promote a more 
exciusive Presbyterianism among the newly formed 
churches for whose organization the 

not want to secede, for thereby they lees their share, pres- 
ent and prospective, in the Society’s funds, and they can- 
not dissvlve the partnership by mutual consent. We trust, 
in whatever way the question may be decided, it may be 
such as shall promote a large and healthy 
growth. 





SLANDERS FROM THE GRAVE. 


Tue most thankless office in biography is to ex- 
pose to the world errors and infirmities which its 
subject in his lifetime had concealed from public 
view. There may be cases ia which the interests 
of iruth require that the mistakes of good men in 
the private intercourse of life should be made pub- 
lic. But when these mistakes are carelessly ex- 
pesed through the blindness of a friendship that 
sees no fault in the life which it unvails, we can 


only regret the injury done to the character of the | 


deceased and to the sacred proprieties of life. 

The late Dr. J. W. Alexander, in one of his let- 
ters, remarks that “ Chalmers’s Life, by Hanna, con- 
tains an extraordinary amount of trifling matter. 
The plan seems to have been to publish all that 
could be raked and scraped.” Little did his sensi 
tive spirit imagine that iu sevea years his own life 
would be subjected to the same crue! ordeal by the 
very person to whom that letter was addressed ; 
that all that could be “ raked aud scraped” from a 
correspondence of forty years, containing “an ex- 
traordipary amount of trifling matter,” would be 
thrown promiscuously before the 
biography.” We are sorry that we cannot add, as 
Dr. Alexander did of the Life of Chalmers, that 
“it isa wonderful monumeut to his fraukness of 
nature ;” for this correspondence often exhibits a 
nalrowxess of judgment, and a bitterness of theo- 
logical prejudice, of which we had supposed Dr. 
Alexander incapable. We are sure that these let- 
ters do him great injustice. 


public as “a 


Many of them were 
written with evident haste, or ia moments of wea- 
ruess, and with a freedom supposed to be confi- 
dential. There are letters of Dr. Alexander, writ- 
ten to inquizers, to couverts, to the afflicted, and 
more studicd lelters upon topies of literature and 
theology, which, with a judicious selection from the 
mass now printed, might have 
worthy of his mind and heart. But we do not pro- 
pose to criticise the letters as a whole. [f they are 
to be kept in the mariet, we trust that they will be 
read in the spirit of charity, and that the eloquent 
and sanctified preacher will be remembered wh 
these careless effusions shall have 


made a yolume 


si 
been forgotten 

We have to do not so much with Dr. Alexander 
as with his biographer, who has celiberately taken 
up the crude judgments and hasty prejudices of the 
dead, weed wwe wety pwd thewers fet whew Bee ras ot ote@rrUciSc 
upon other divines and their teachings. 

Dr. A. seems to have shared the ignorance and 
prejudice of the Princetonian schoo! touching the 
churches and theologians of New England. As 
an illustration of his crude judgments, take the 
following: In 1852 Dr. Alexander spent about six 
wecks at Newport, Rhode Island. He was there 
in quest of health, and there is internal evidence in 
his letters that he spent his time almost exclusively 
at the sea-side. He made no tour of New Eng- 
land, and hardiy went beyond the limits of a fash- 
ionable watcring-place. Yet 
wrote this wholesaie accusation against the 


and 


~~ 
INC W 


he caine home 


England churches and ministry; and after eight 


years, Dr. Haii prints it as if it were true! 


‘lL am ta low spirits about the condition of the New 
Eogland churches. . . . The neves 
expository ('!); and those which reputed the 
best are extensively on general topics ot national 
law, ethics, and phiiantiropy. A sort of cold revival 
ts superinduced im many of them, [Quere, in the 
which adds communicants, but does 
help the maiter much. An ordinary laying open 
a lurge context, especially with any stress laid on 
paiticular pregnant expressions, would, I ain sure 
be received with surprise 1 most places.” 


‘Tinuns are 
ire 


SCTINGUS © |} 


Was there ever a more grievous reproach uttered 
inh the name of religion than that we have italic- 
ized? The sneer at revivals as “ superinduced” 
urd only adding communicants, is specially to be 
éeplored. 
at the Bellevue Hotel, and two or three more in 


A Christian minister spends four weeks 


jections: That their General Associations and — 
General Conferences have no power in the premises, the | 


rations, are invited ; and that it would | 





centribute ; they do | 


Christian |} 











JUNE 2 


sete -—- 


divinity of Christ is indispensable to the Solution of 
that problem, “betore which, presented in aay 
form, the mind of man retires baffled—confounda4 
Of the Holy Spirit Dr. Taylor says, “The Soi, 
of God is the author of the change in Revea srs 
tion.” “In opposition to Pehgian error, an tino 
proud self-sufficiency of the human heart,” }» in 
sists that “this influence of the Spirit is disting; 
from the natural influence of the truth ; and 
though not miraculous, is supernatural.” Nowhore 
can this truth be found presented with more (yr 
and earnestness than ia Dr. 
Yet Dr. Hall publishes a erude opinion of Dr. Al 


exander, expressed thirty years ago, in face of [, 
Taylor's owa be ritiugs, which refute the prej idi a ‘ a nA 
misrepreseniation. Whatever excuse there may be, tee “ + ‘ canal 
for Dr. Alexander, there can be none for Dr iH ai! nae aa pam 
who thus deliberately prints what he mignt kaow selves, 


to be untrue. 


[June 21, 1866. 
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GREAT ANTI-SLAVE-TRApE 
TION 


went mh 


steambo 


A most important Convention in opposition to tha 
African slave-trade, was held in this city last we vic 
The meeting was composed exclusively of evan sai, 
cal Christians who adhere to the basis of the N atin . 
street Tract Society, and consisted of persons 
nected with The New York Observer, in wizoso 
the Convention was held. The venerable adi: 
that journal, in taking the chair, delivere, 
lowing address on “ the horrors of the slave-t-a4o’ 
[See N. Y. Observer, June 14th :} 
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“The frequent capture of slavers recent! 
ernment vessels, has brought to the eye of ¢ 
magnitude of the scheme on which the traffi 
prosécuted, the misery of its wretched victim 
places from which the monsters come who are ca 
the trade 

*“ The Boston Herald says: ‘ The bark Wildfire. 
captured while on the voyage from Africa to Cu» 
a cargo of slaves on board, and taken into Key Wey 
currently rumored was owned and fitted out b 
tile house in Boston.’ 

“ The Boston Traveller says: ‘In regard to ¢ this, » 

f the complicity of a Boston merchant in the alo 7h grat 
a U.S. officer remarked that he had reason to be ' The 
several persous in this city were engaged in t) 

*“ Ochers are from this city, and so secretly are 
fitted out for the service, that they escape dete 
get out to sea without the knowledge of the a 
indeed, there is too much reason to believe 
themselves are not above the 
and silence. 
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“Tt is painful beyond measure to know 
of the world, and in these Ckriatian cities 
claiming respectability, and supposed to bx 
the common feelings of humanity, engaged i 
And the fact that there now three or fo 
liberated Africans on shores, to be re 
own country at the expense of our 
dence that the trade is prosecuted with vigor, and 
utmost vigilance is demanded to put it down! 
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Just here, however, another question Was 
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public sentiment friendly to ¢he formation of a na- 
Taey did not 
Neither did they 


tempt to force our religion upon them, but must duly 
respect their prejudices ;—we should take care that 
“holiness to the Lord” is written upon ourcommerce | 


P a sin of the African siave-trade, or great 
at 2a 


most persistently, resists encroachments upon it, and 
who will encounter all personal perils rather than 
abet or countenance them, and, if in office, will stay 


vas resolved, “ That the recommendation of the 
Convention be adopted, and that the United Do- 


1vat 21in28 Wi ing->lace, w » the — 
pmvate lodgin: watering-place, where the reviving that iniquiteus system in any forn 


tional Society for Home Missions.” whole tone of society is affected by imported fash- Whereas, During the past year evidenc: 


claim to be a national Society. lated, 


withthem. Wemust observe the principles of Chris- 
tian equity. Ourtreaty was won through a demand 


for the protection of American seamen shipwreck- combine Christians of various names 1 the work 
of sustaining the Gospel in ail destitute places 
in our country, originated with no ecclesiastical 
body or organized 
idea, like the Foreign Missionary scheme, like the 
plan of Illinois College, originated with a few 
young men who were preparing for the ministry. 


ed or exposed upon the Japanese coast. What 
treatment would be accorded to Japanese sailors 
shipwrecked in California? One of the unhappy 
Chinese emigrants in San Francisco, hearing of the 
Japanese Embassy, shrewdiy remarked, “ Now | 
Japanese great men; "Merikans want more treaty, | 
more trade; by-and-by ’Merikans get plen'y treaty, | 
plenty trade, Japanese nobody—just like Chinaman 
—just like old nigger.” How sad it is that this 
Christian nation should stand condemned before 
the world as the oppressor of the weak and the 
poor! Ought not every Christianto labor to re- 
deem his country from this disgrace ? 

The reception of the Japanese in New York has 

been conducted thus far with perfect propriety and 
good taste. It is to be hoped that their prejudices 
against Christianity may be mollified by a nearer | 
contact wtth our civilization. But the work of | 
conquering these prejudices belongs not to govern- 
mental and official intercourse alone, but rather to 
the personal integrity of merchants and the good 
behavior of seamen and travelers in future inter- 
course with Japan. 





WHO FOUNDED IT? 


-_——— 


| origina‘e the idea of such a Society. 





Tue claim was put forth on the floor of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Wilmington, and repeated at Pitts- 
burg, that the American Home Missionary Society 
was “the creation of the Presbyterian Church”— 
that “ it was formed and nursed to maturity among 
Presbyterians, before Congregationalists had any- 
thing of importance to do with it ;” that it was “a 
simple enlargement of the United Domestic Mission- 
ary Society, (formed in New York in 1822,) which, 
on a proposition from Boston, without changing its 
character, became national, as the American Home 

Missionary Society ;” that inasmuch as the United 
Domestic Missionary Society was “a purely Pres- 
byterian Society,” therefore the A. H. M. S. origi- 
nated with Presbyterians. Statements such as 
these were made in the report on Home Missions 
presented to the General Assembly at Wilmington, 
and in speeches upon that floor. They were re- 
peated at Pittsburg and certified by the Assembly 
as the basis of its action. Dr. Stearns of Newark, 
in a letter published in The Independent, July 7, 
1259, speaking of the informal conferences which 
preceded the formation of the American Home 


The plan of a National Society which should 


association whatever. This 


Four young men in Andover Seminary, in 1324, 


originated the plan of a National Home Missionary 
Society. 


These were Rey. Hiram Chamberiain, 
now of Brownswille, Texas, Rev. George Howe, 
D.D., now Professor of Biblical Literature in tl 


the 


| Theological Seminary at Columbia, S. C., Rev. 


John Maltby, late of Bangor, Me., and Rev. Au- 
gustus Pomeroy, now of Croton Village, New York. 
One of these young men had been stirred by Mr. 
Everett’s Phi Beta Kappa oration at Cambridge, | 
August, 1824, on “the progress of Literature in 
America”—a glowing picture of the future great- 
ness and glory of the United States—and at his in- | 
stance, a few students met te consult about the | 
work of Home Missions. Mr. Maltby read an 
essay proposing a national organization for this 
purpose, ard the four gentlemen above-named 
opened a correspondence with their friends and 
persons of influence upon the subject. After a 
while they carried their plan to Dr. Porter, then 
President of the Seminary, and he at once entered 
into it himself, and early in 1825 laid it before a 
company of gentlemen convened in Boston with 
reference to the cause of education. 

This statement we have taken down from the 
lips of Rev. George C. Beckwith, D.D., of Boston, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, who was 
at that time a resident licentiate at Andover, and 
who attended thejmeetings of these four students 
and was continually in their deliberations. His 
recollections are fully confirmed by Dr. Howe of 
Columbia. Prof. Howe was invited to pay a 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Porter at the Andover 
Jubilee. As he could not be present at that fes- 
tival, he sent in his tribute in writing, and it is 
incorporated with the proceedings as published in 
the memorial volume. 





In this address Dr. Howe alludes to the origin of 
the American Home Missionary Society in the 
minds of Andover students. Speaking of Dr. Por- 

. ter, he said : 


“If we became interested ia some at cause of 


| lead,” 


| mestic Missionar: Society now become the A -ier- 


can Home Missionary Society, under the constitu- 
tion recommended by the Convention.” Such was 


| the origin of the American Home Missionary So- 


ciety. The idea originated with young men in 


| Audover Seminary, who proposed it to Dr. Porter ; 
| he suggested it to a few friends in Boston; they 


calied a Convention in Boston in Jan. 1326; that 
Convention decided upon the expediency of form- 
ipg such a Society, and, through courtesy, znvited 
the United Domestic Missionary Society of New 
York to call a larger Convention, and this Conven- 
tion, made up of at least three denominations, 
adopted a constitution for a National Society, and 
advised the United Society to reorganize itself upon 
that basis. And yet we are gravely told that in 
these movements the United Society “took the 
and that gentlemen in New England 
“helped it forward!” The Address to the Chris- 
tian public issued by the Executive Committee of 
the American Home Missionary Society, in June, 
1826, expressed the fact exactly, by saying that 
“the United Domestie Missionary Society was 
merged in the National Institution.” 

This we believe to be the plain historical account 
of the American Home Missienary Society. No 
ecclesiastical body had anything to do with its or- 
ganization. Noone denomination formed it. Its 
constitution recognizes no denominations; it is a 
Society of Christians for propagating the Gospel. 
The Reformed Dutch Church and the Old-School 
Presbyterians have dropped off from the Society, 
because they found this free simple idea of send- 
ing the Gospel to the destitute, incompatible with 
the werking ef their ecclesiastical machinery. 
The New-School Assembly withdraws for precisely 
the same reason. But the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety does not thereby become Congregational, or 
the organ of any denomination. It is still a vol- 
untary society to “assist congregations that are 
unable to support the Gospel ministry, and to send 
the Gospel to the destitute in the United States.” 
We doubt not that thousands of Presbyterians will 
still prefer this noble work, so blessed of God, to 
any scheme of Church-Extension. 





Tract Meeting at Reehester.—By 4 misprint in 
our last, the meeting at Rochester, on behalf of the 
old American Tract Seciety, located in Boston, was 
announced as to take place on the 20th of June. 

The time is Tuesday, the 26th of June, at 10 o'clock 
a.m., and we [presume there will be a very large and 





Christian charity, if we saw, as we did, our wide 


a very interesting and productive meeting. 





there, till ousted by other will than his own, tn order 
to exert the whole power committed to him by the 
Constitution to hinder and prevent its being subverted 
by the execution of unconstitutional laws. See ex- 
amples in Dan. iii.” 

We do regard the Fugitive-Slave Law as both 
unconstitutional and unjust, and therefore we 
could not in any way become a party to the execu- 
tion of that law. But all men are not of our 
opinion ; and the question raised was whether a 
man could take the oath of inauguration as Presi- 
dent of the United States, to execute faithfully all 
the laws of the United States, and yet have a men- 
tal reservation as to any one of these laws. 
Could he do this without perjury? Andis a man 
who would perjure himself, as did Louis Napoleon, 
fit to be intrusted with the interests of freedoin ? 

Again. When one is in the office of Presidont, 
under oath to execute the laws, is he bound to set 
aside a law because he thinks it unconstitutional ? 
He might do this to raise a test question, to be de 
cided in a constitutional way. Cases might arise 
in which it would be his duty to raise that 
issue. Of that he is the proper judge. But if a 
President sets up his will to override the law he 
assumes despotic power, even though the act be 
done in the mame of freedom. Daniel refused in 
his own person to obey a wicked law—and took 
the consequences. Truth is not to be furthered by 
perjury, nor freedom by the assumption of irre- 
sponsible power 





IN A NUT-SHELL, 


On another page will be found an admirable article 
from The Boston Recorder, upon the proposal of the 
General Assembly to involve the New Eagland bodies 
in the responsibility of breaking up missionary co- 
operation. Though not editorial, the article appeared 
with evident sanction, in a prominent place on the 
editorial page of The Recorder. The Congregational 
journals are unanimous in their opinion of the pro- 
posed Conference. The Eraminer (Baptist) thus 
states the case in a nut-shell : 


THE HOME MISSION CONTROVERSY. 


In our sketch of the proceedings of the New-School 
General Assembly last week, we referred to the action 
taken by that ly concer the American Home Mis- 
stonary society, in which o7 and the Congesgetionslicts 
bad been join’ ners. ¢ plan proposed for an adjust- 
ee TL ani des ae meet the views 
of the Congregationalists, if we may judge from the unani- 
mous tone of their papers. It now appears that the 

of the General Assembly was to ve the part- 
and invite a Committee ef twa each from five 





icons, and then pronounces condemnation upon “ ‘he 
churches of New England,” their worship, their 
ministry, their revivals,—and years after, another 
minister prints this ignorant prejudice as if it were 
an enlightened criticism. 

Of Kitte’s Encyclopedia he says, “It 
astic and Andover-like, in many places.” This was 
in 1847. Upon what feature of Andover Seminary, 
upon what Professor in that institution, did Dr. 
Alexander mean to fasten the stigma of [ational- 
ism? Does Dr. Hall know, who now makes this 
insinuation public? Can the Fifth-avenue Pres- 
byterian church tell, who have just invited an An- 
dover Professor te succeed Dr. Alexander in the 
pastorate? 

Agsin. Dr. Alexander, after reporting some 
hearsay about New Haven theology, writes, 


is rational- 


“My own conviction is this: that the New-ILaven- 
ites, while they confess the divinity of Christ, and 
the ageney of the Holy Spirit, do (in their system) 
deny ali that makes these doctrines indispensable. 
Prof. , who has talked much with ——, says that 
the latter avows his belief that the only reason why 
he adds the agency of the Spirit to iis system is that 
he finds it in the Scriptures, not that there is any 
piace in his scheme, which can be filled by this doc- 
tiine only.” 

Here we might ask, whether a better reason 
could be given for introducing a doctrine into a 
theological system, than the fact that it is found in 
the Scriptures? Would it justify one in giving a 
doctrine place in his theological scheme, to say 
that the scheme could be filled out by this doctrine 
only, tough it cannot be found in the Scriptures ? 
Can the divinity of Christ and the agency of the 
Holy Spirit in regeneration be learned from any 
other source than the Scriptures? And if, as Dr. 
A. admits, Dr. Taylor did incorporate them into 
his theological scheme because he found them in 
the Scriptures, was not this to his praise? But Dr. 
Alexander would insinuate timat Dr. Taylor “ de- 
nied all that makes these doctrines indispensable.” 
Dr. Taylor's views on these subjects are now before 
the world. Let Dr. Hall read his “ Revealed The- 
ology” and answer in his conscienoe before God, 
and answer to the intelligence of the Christian com- 
munity, how he could evoke from the grave a mis- 
representation made through ignorance thirty years 
ago, the repetition of which, in face of evidence, is 
simply slander. 

The whole stress of Dr. Taylor’s argument on 
the Trinity is, that the great problem of man's guilt 
and redemption demands for its solution the inter- 
position of a divine Savior ; that the dootrine of the 





itil the fact has become notorious and 
that this accursed traffic has been reopened 
sailing from various ports of this country ;—the 

Resolved, That the immediate publication, or 
tion, of , setting forth the ir 
African slave-trade, wonld meet the warm ap 
the Society 
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tynovi'y. Br. Seward ia the only Senator wlose 
-enatonal orations resemble those of Mr. Suamer in 
rhetoric, in learning, and in breadth of historic aad 
shilosophie view. And Mr, Seward, with all his 
practi ), wisdom and bis conservative tendencies, is 
the Sevator against whom the upholders and atvo- 
cates of slavery rave with a more ferocivus rancor 
thaa against any other Senator with the sule excep- 
tion of Mr. Sumner. The speeches of both will live 
n tne permanent literature of the country luag after 
the mi »asures and oceasions which called them forth 


sha! vave passed into oblivion. 





PUBLIC HONORS TO COLORED PEOPLE. 


Yur colored people are now in high honor in this city. 
1)-e »reiudice against a dark complexion seems to be van- 
i-hing away. The city authorities, and the citizens them- 
selves, have just been lavishing profuse attentions upon 
a few dozen new-comers with dusky skins. The news- 
papers, for severai days past, have been preannouncing 
their movements; the largest of the hotels has been en- 
gaged expressly for their accommodation ; the fleetest of 
North River steamboats was chartered to steam them up 
the bay to the Battery; the flags of the shipping were 
hoisted in honor of their arrival; the store-windows of the 
finest marble fronts on Broadway were crowded with 
badges aud banners, printed in large letters, bidding them 
welcome ; the military were drawn up in procession, seven 
thousand strong, to add to the scene the honors of the na- 
tional stripes and stars; the streets were crowded with 
talf the inhabitants of the city, to swell with the popular 
yeice the general chorus of the day ;—and all this bustle 
aad excitement, all this gathering of a great multitude in 
holiday attire, all this beating of drums, and playing of 
fifes, and of pocket-handkerchiefs—performed 
simply and solely in honor of a few carriage loads of cel- 
yred neonle, newly arrived from their warm country across 

» sea, their faces tinged with a very unpopular blackish- 


waving 


own! 
Tie colored people sat in their carriages, and politely 
yowed to the whites who gathered around them on every 


gave evident tokens by repeated smiles, and 


side. 7 
by graceful gestures of the hand, that they were im- 
mei eased with their honorable reception. Alter 


this, wLo will ever again accuse the colored people of in- 
*, > 
gra ude [ 
They appeared to be in 
: 
flaw; or, as they 
ht and title good.”’ 


very good condition, without 
say in Richmond, “ warranted 
sound and healthy—ri We should 
think—though not claiming to be the best judge of such 
articles—that Simmi Boojsen-no-Kami, first Embassador, 


fault or 





being uow a little old and care-worn, and probably having 
see. hs best days, might not bring in the market more than 
$3800. M soragaki Awajsi-no-Kami, who is slightly in- 

e ersoual appearance by heavy lips and protruding 


, might be knocked down at the same price. 
Okatoroh, who, it is said, has learned to read 
might on that be considered a little 
yus to our peculiar institutions, and would hardly 
But “ Tommy,’ who 
isa general favorite, would undoubtedly command a high 
cash price because of the extreme liveliness of his dis- 
mid his remarkable ability to amuse. 

These colored people, however, notwithstanding the 
general activity of the colored people’s market, have not 


Moorata 
Englist, account 
lange 


be a desirable article of purchase. 


yet been offered for sale at any price. In fact, they have 
some very unmarketable bad habits; the most striking of 
v is a Claiin to natural and social equality with the 
mkind. Thus, although colored people, they not 

on'y rade a visit to Washington, but, to the great discredit 
yur institutions, actually succeeded in getting into the 

hes! circles of society there! Although only colored peo- 
t , nevertheless were invited into the White House 
by the «white man who lives in it, and the white, pretty 
y » woman who sits at the head of the table. The Old 
. Functionary, who writes himself as the Gray- 


j, nade a profound bow to these colored people, who, 
ng in return, as was plainly noticed, showed them- 

6elves like that well-known colored person, Uncle Ned— 
‘* Without any hair on the top of his head.” 

The colored people then proceeded to Baltimore, and 

though they had no free papers to show, and, so far as 

we are informed, no vouchers according to law, were per- 


mitted to pass through the city after only a brief detention 
on the part of the authorities. On Saturday afternoon they 
arrived in this city, and although their coming created 
orept FaSHEM SRY, we have not learned that Capt. Rynders 
the contrary, the chief magistrate, Mayor Wood, w ho ato | 


ry high upon his dignity during his recent visit tothe 
colored people at Charleston, kindly condescended to give 
a coral greeting to these colored people on their visit to 
him at the City Hall. The Mayor’s brother, too, sent to the 
colored people a handsome bouquet ; though this instance 
has not made so striking an impression as the other, inas- 
much as he is himself one of the colored people,of the tribe 
ot Wood's Minstrels. 
right to expect great kindness to al! celored people, did no 
more than we anticipated in his polite attentions. But we 
confess toa at the generous invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Gordon Bennett, soliciting the pleas- 

the company of the colored people in their spacious 


80 Ve 


Gov, Morgan, from whom we had a 


grateful surprise 


pa it Washington Hizhts, on Tuesday at 1 o'clock. It 

i ywever, but just to Mr. Bennett to say that his invita- 

were issued privately, and not through the columns 

f The Herald—so that no apprehension need be felt for 
l nof the States. 


> to be hoped that so many and so flattering demon- 
good-will toward the colored people may be 
unger of an era of better feeling. We are glad 
during their stay in this city, they will be 
*‘y entertained at the Metropolitan Hotel, and 
ited to sit at the same table with the whites. 
walk up and 


) i that 


down our streets unmolested, 
much curious but always respectful attention ; 

hd when, fatigued with walking, they prefer to ride, they 
are gratvhed to find, as another evidence of increasing 
I pathy, vehicles on almost all the avenues, fitted 
‘Ly express accommodation, with the generous an- 
Colored People allowed in this Car."* Thus, 

erything will be done to make their stay agreeable, both 
to themseives and to us, and we doubt not that when they 
go away they will take with them not only our warm re- 
gards, but 


! cement, ** 


iso Our equally warm prejudices against the 
colored people TT. 


ITALIAN AND AMERICAN LIBERTY. 








{Mes, Stowsg, in a private letter to the office of The Independ- 
ia which she speaks of the progress of liberty in Italy, has 

tue following remarks on liberty in America :] 
Liberty !—Americans 
wore 


have forgotten what the 
Pampered children of prosperity, with 
both hands full of opportunity, and none to hinder the 
fullest use of it!—they know nothing what liberty or 
Slavery means! Only the Africans of the South are 
learning in a hard school to be patriots and heroes— 
learning in bitter sighings and endless longings how 
‘alr is Freedom. 

The earthquake that shakes Austria and Italy and 
France, is under America also!—the ground trem- 
bles there also with the approaching footsteps of the 
great Deliverer, who shall save the poor and needy, 
and precious shall their blood be in his sight. Blood 
of Roman peasant or African slave is alike the blood 
of Christ's child, and for every drop will he reckon. 
America has reared one man in these degenerate 
days whose name burns as a coal on foreign lips. 
Speak of John Brown to a Frenchman or Italian, and 
he says, “that noble man, that hero!” They can 
understand how a man should give his life fer a hope- 
less cause—for they have lists of noble names that 
have done the same, and it is only when liberty and 
honor are dearer than life that nations are worthy to 
be fiee 


means, 





Forty THovsanp Copies oF CHARLES SUMNER S 
Great Sprecn.—The undersigned has determined to 
supply the clergy of the country, each man of them, witha 
copy of this, the great speech of the century. One thou- 
sand dollars is required for this purpose. Such friends of 
Freedom as desire to share with me the pleasure of this 
undertaking, may inclose their subscriptions to my friend, 
the Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, No. 46 Washington st., Bos- 
ton THappgus Hyatt. 
Washington Jail, June 13, 1860. 
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Notices. 


Rochester.— The friends ef the Boston Tract Society 
Willhcid a public meeting in Rochester, on the 20th of June, 
— ali clergymen and others of western New York interested in 
maw ing the true position of this Society in reference to the 

one question of the day, are invited to attend in convention. 
of n, BW. Kirk, D.D., of Boston, and Rev. A. D. Smith, D.D., 

t ew ¥ ork, and others, are expected to give addresses. 

Ackport, N. ¥., June 9, 1860, OS. L. BENNETT. 


OF particu! 
__ 602-603 4r8 a8 to accommodations see Rochester papers. 
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WOODRUFF—PARS ie esd 

vp _ ONS—At Fi LI. 

Line lath, by Rey. T. T. Waternae ie : weet; 
‘eafeld, Ct., to Elizabeth F., daughter of James B, Parsons. 


Died. 


LUDLOW—at Oswe 
ek : go, on Wednesday, 13th inst., Maria 
her age Wile of Rev, Henry G. Ludiow, in the 44th year of 


| 
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| Jeba J. Pheips, Esq., 


| THOMAS RIGNEY... 
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| NALL+Tn th's city, on Tuceday morotog, May 2%h of can 


sumpt.oa Isabella, wife ot Thomas 8 Mail, and daugtter of the 
foie William Macrea. * 


_Business Notices. _ 


ZL. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


L. D. OLMSTED,] (LYMAN BAIRD, 
LOAN AGENCY AND COLLECTION OFFICE, 


Chicago, Mlinois. 


Particular attention grren to the negotiation of Loaas from 
Easieru Capitalists, Corporations, and Estates, secared by boud 
and mortgage, and to the adjust t of anspended claims. 

Notes oollected, aad the availa remitted oa the day of pay- 
ment. 

By specia! permission they refer to— 

New York, Messrs. F. Stianer & Ov., 
Henry Young, Esq., * Avein Sumner & Co., 
Moses Taylor, Eaq., * Staeufieid & Weatworth. 
Poughkeepsie, N, ¥. 
Heaory L. Young, Esq. 

New Haven, (. 
Joseph E. Sheflield, Esq., 
Wells Southworth, Eaq., 

Amos Townsend, Esq... 
Dr. N. B. Eves. 

Edmburgh, Scotland, 
Adam Pearson, Ksq., 
William Lille, Eeq 











Amve R. Eno, Esq., 

Mesers. Phelps, Bliss & Co., 

Messrs. Watt, Dunning & Gra- 
ham, 

Messrs. Read, Taylor & Co., 

Wiliam Mulligan, Esq, 

Messre. Eno, Roberts, Rhodes 


& Co., 
Messrs, Bam’i Cochran & Co. 
lorthampton, Mass, Montreal. 

Hon. J. P. liston, Messrs. Seymour, Whitasy & 

Jonathan H. Lyman, Esq. Co. 
Hartford, Ct. 

Mesars. Day, Owen & Co., 

Messrs. Collins Brothers, 

Jobn Olmsted, Esq., 

Thomas Smith, Faq., 

A. ©. Hammond, Esq. 

Boston, 


Hon, Thomas W. Williams, 
Capt. Fraacia Allya. 
Ohwago. 
Hon. Mark Skinoer, 
Messrs. Ogden, Fiestwood & 
R. C. Hooper, Esq., Co., 
Mesers. A. & A. LawrencekOs., G. C, Hammoad, Zaq., 
" James M. Beebe & Oo., Philo Carpenter, Esq. 
References to other persqns Ifving in various cities at the East 
oan be furn@hed W desired. 508-614 





THE EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance Society, 


Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT will find 
it to their advantage to act as Agents for this Society. 587-638 
—-- PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS, 





THE 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Continental Bank Building, 


NO. 7 NASSAU STRERT. 


DIREOTORS: 
. President Bank of the Repubtis. 
Pres. Continental Baak 
Banker. 
coene Vice-Pres. Dei. & Hud. Canal Co. 
....Firm of Thos. Rigaey & Co. 
Wm. Agnew & Sons. 


JAMES T. SOUTTER 
WM. T. HOOKER...... 
WM. M. VERMILYE.... 
ROBT. SOUTTER... 


JOHN T. AGNEW ..... 


JOHN J. CRANE...... i * Bucklin & Crane 
A, ee * OW. W. Wright & Co. 
WILLIAM ALLEN...... : " Allen, McLean & Bulkley. 
GEO. OPDYKE........ ; " Geo. Opdyke & Co 

E. V. HAUGHWOLUT .... “ E. V. Haughwout & Co 
WM, TAYLOR HALL “ Ha" & Loney, Baltimore 
WM. WILKENS.......... * W. Wilkens & Co., * 
Pee Merchant. 

W. A. PECKHAM.. Corner 5th avenue aad 23d street. 


FRANCIS W. TAPPAN.....Commercial Agency. 
JOHN H. SHERWOOD Park place. 
JAMES W.HALSTED...... Guardian Life Ins. Co, 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON ... Great Western Ins. Co. 
FREDERIC W. MACY......Goodihue Ins. Co. 
HON. WM. WRIGHT...... Newark N. J. 
JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
I. SMITH HOMANS, Jr., Actuary. 
HENRY VY. GAHAGAN, Secretary. 
JOSEPH COLT, Assistant Secretary 
GEO. W. FARLEE, Counselor. 
R. F. HALSTED, M.D., } areata . 
W. E. VERMILYE, MD, { Medical Examiners. 
Policies issued on the Mutual plaa in all the various 
forms, including 


POLICIES TO MERCANTILE FIRMS, ViZ. : 


Te the Junior Partners on the Life of the Member 
who furnishes the Capital, or the one whose business 


—B2¥tst.. 3 


aatnce 4-4 «-«eueintance ia relied upon 
for the continuance of the business. 


Also, on the Lives of their Debtors. 


Also, to Churches on the Lives of their Ministers, for 
the benefit of their families. 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED EVERY THREE YEAPS. 
N.B.—Meney to Loan on Bond and Mortgage to Re- 
sponsible Partics ou firsi-class Improved Real Estate. 
599 dteowX 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


Sewing-Machines, 


Tue Great Economizer or Trwe, AND Presgaver or Heacra, 
have won the highest Premiums at the Fair of the United 
States Agricultural Socicty, at the State Fairs of Maine, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky 
Michigan, Wisconsin, California, and at the Fairs of the Ameri- 
Institute, New York; Mechanics’ Association, Boston ; 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia ; Mechanics’ Institute, Balti- 
more ; Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington ; Mechan- 
ics’ Association, Kentucky Institute, Louisville ; 
Mechanical Ass St. Louis; Mechanics’ Institute, San 
Francisco; and at hundreds of County Fairs. 

THE LOCK STITCH MADE BY THIS MACHINE 
is the only stitch that cannot be raveled,and that presents the 
same appearance upon each sideof the seam, It is made with two 
threads, one upon each side of the fabric, and interlocked in 
the center of it 


ean 


Cincinnati ; 
iation, 


OFFICE, NO. 505 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


602-604 SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


Ladd, Webster & Co.’s 








IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 
SBewing-Machines,., 


Wave taken the First Premiums at the following Fairs: 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR, Albany. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, Philadelphia. 
MARYLAND STATE FAIR, Baltimore. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR, Loulsville. 
SEABOARD AGRICULTURAL FAIR, Norfolk,Va. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, (silver medal,) New York. 


And at numerous County Fairs throughout the Union. 
LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


Ne. 500 Broadway, 


and 151 Fulton st., Brooklyn. STOLE 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELBSS 


Family Sewing - Machines. 


These machines sew from two spools, as purchased from the 
store, requiring norewinding of thread ; they Hem, Fell, Gather, 
and Stitch in a superior style, finishing each seam by their own 
operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required 
by other machines. They will do better and cheaper sewing 
than a seamstress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale—Na, 495 Broadway, New York ; 
18 Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 
181 Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati; 124 North Fourth street, St. Louis. 

Sa SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. .2@ 


FINKLE & LYON 


Sewing-Machine Co. 
OFFICE, NO. 538 BROADWAY. 





602tf 








All Maehines warranted to give better satisfaction than any 
other Machines in market, or money refunded. 
AGENTS WANTED 


in every county. 500t0- LF 





fitting, best made, 
newest stock, largest assortment of CL NG and FURNIS4- 


. ." - BALDWIN, 

os. aad 72 Bowery: 
The largest store in the City, The Children’ Departm 
Custom-Room are not surpassed in this country. cool 





Holloway’s Pills.—Influenza.—This 





. opidemic, Ca- 
tarrh, so fatal during this season of fogs and moist atmosphere 
will be relieved by this uni | medicine, ; 
tory, 60 Maiden lane, N. Yoo ee meine: Manatee 

















PATEST MICA AND FIBROUB 


Cement Roofing. 





THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS 8TO09 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


Time! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, sreee or PLae, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by say 
Composition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The ua 
dersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thorougitly all 
orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tia, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Waterproof, and will pre- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Lager 
paorrr, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very eheap roef com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 
is DITTO, PORTER & 60., 

Successors to JOSEPH DITTO & CO, 
No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton street, A 


Important to Builders! 
Harrington's Patent Lining 


FOR SHEATHING ROOFS. 





This Lining ia iovaluable for Sheataing Tia or other Roofing 
Materials, from the fact that it is a non-conductor of heat, and 
presents an evea and elastic surface for the materials to rest oa, 
thus preventing it from cracking or dingiag. 


In Nailing Down Roofing, 


the nails become imbedded in the Lining, which packs Itself 
about the head, thereby preventing the water from penetrating 
to the nail and corroding. 

Numerous testa tn this city have already demoustrated this fact, 

It is of the utmost importance as a muffler of sound for Court- 
Houses, Law Offices, Lecture-Rooma, Churches, and Libraries, 
by being placed between partition-walls and ander floors. 

{t also serves as an Interlining for the sides of buiidings by 
being placed over the furripg before nailiag oa the lath, by 
Which it prevents the dampness striking through the walla, and 
excludes the “cold air,” and for that purpose is especially 
adapted to brick and frame buiidings. Further explanations 
furnished on application to the Patentee, 


J. R. HARRINGTON, 


NO. 440 PEARL ST., 


TO PAPER-MAKERS-- WANTE!) - @4,009 fs. of 36-inch cylia- 
der Paper, suitable for the macufacture of Harrington’s Patent 
Carpet-Lining, delivered weekly iu New York. Apply to J. R. 
HARRINGTON, as above. 597-604 


N. Y. 
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A. RANKIN & CO., 


NO. 96 BOWERY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hosiery, Under-Garments, 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
Invite attention to their extensive assortment, embracing ovew 
variety of Mosiery for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Chilirea. 
UNDER-GARMENTS AND HOSIERY, OF EVERY SIZE AND 

QUALITY, MADE TO ORDER 


B® Goods exchanged, and money olieerfully refunded fa cass 
of dissatisfaction. 





595tf «= Fatablished in the Year 1833.-an 


Union Square Boot and Shoe Store, 
WATKINS 

Has opened a BRANCH STORE at 867 BROADWAY, 
just above Union square, for the accommodation of his numerous 
up town customers. The same styles and qualities of Ladies’, 
Gentlemen's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes, wil! be kept on hand 
and made to order, as those that have given such universal sat- 
isfaction at No 114 Fulton street. The business in Fulton street 
will be continued as usual 5usee 


THE GREAT PICTURE OF 
Humboldt Photographed ! 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS! 
NEW AND SPLENDID PICTURES! 


RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD, No. 839 Broadway, respectfully 
announce that they will issue this (Kaster) week a number of 
new and’ popular phetegraplic publications, among which are 
JULIUS SCHRADER’S 


GREAT ORIGINAL PAINTING OF 


HUMBOLDT! 
Two new and beautiful pietures by 
EASTMAN JOHNSON, 


entitled “MATING” aad “* MARGUERRITE,” now in the Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy. Also, a new edition of that 
most popular and universally pronounced “nest PHOTOaRAPH 
EVER ISSUED IN THIS COUNTRY,” 


THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 
Also, “ Pestal,” “ Savoyard,” “ Roman Girl,” ete, 


Orders from the Print and Picture Trade solicited, and 
promptly attended to. 

In our portrait department (in which every sitter has the per- 
sonal attention of one of the firm) we are having the most un- 
bounded success with 


THE IVORY TYPE 


a3 made in Philadelphia by the inventor. 
** We pronounce it (the Ivory Type) the most exquisite style of 
minfatare portraiture that has yet been developed.”—Courter $ 


Enquarer. 
RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD, 
596-613 No. 839 Broadway, 


F.C KEMPTON, 
FINE SHIRTS, 


TO ORDER, FROM MEASURE, 
AND 


DEALER IN 


Men’s Furnishing Goods, 
OF BEST QUALITIEBS, 
NO. 106 WILLIAM ST., COR. OF JOHN, N. Y¥., 
BU0GRSS0R TO 
JOHN M. DAVIES & 09. 


CLOTHING, 
JOSEPH BRYAN, 


Ne. 214 FULTON STRERT, 














Botween OCraazk aod Pivearreg eroota, 
BROOKLYN, 


Ia now offering his IMMENSE ASSORTMENT of MBN’S and 
BOYS’ CLOTHING at Greatly Reduced Prices, being by far the 
largest ever offered in this city. 

The Custom Department is replete with every novelty, which 
will be made up to order fn a Supertor manner. 592-004 


SS ee ee eee eee 














BALLOU’S 


Patent Improved French 
Yoke Shirts, 


Sent by EXPRESS te any part of the Waited States, upon the 
receipt, per mail, of the following measures, which will insure a 
Porfect Fit, for $16, $18, and $24 per Dosen. 

No order forwarded for less than half-a-donoa Shirts. 

let. Neck, A—the distance areuad it. 

2d. Yoke, B to B. 

3d. Sleeve, C to C. 

4th. Breast, D to D—distaace around the bedy uador the arm- 
pits. 
Sth. Length of Shirt, E to E. 


BALLOU BROTHERS, 


NO. 409 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE ORDERS SOLICITED. 596.607 


Hoppock, Garbutt & Co., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NOS. 87, 80, and 91 WARREN STREET, 





(Firat door east of Greeuwick street, ) 
NEW YORK, 


Keep constant!y on haad a LARGE and WELL-SELECTED 
STOCK of 


SUGARS, TOBACCO, 
MOLASSES, CIGARS, 
SYRUPS, SPICES, 
COFFEE, SOAP, 

RICE, SALERATUS, 
WHALF AND COAL OL, INDIGO, 


CANDLES, NEMP AND MANILLA ROPER, 
ET@., ETC., ETC 
Also an Extensive and Choice Stock of 
GREEN AND BLACK TKAS#, 

Which are offered to all Cash and Snort Time Prompt-Paying 
Buyers at the Very Lowest market prices. 

Prompt attention givea te orders, and 
eare 


selections made with 
601-626 


~ PAPER-HANGINGS. 
Nevors, Copland & M’Laren, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


THOS. FAYE & CO., 
257 
Broadway, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE OMT HAIL, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 





or 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 


RAVE ON HAND, and are now receiving in store, the Largest 

and most Varied assortment of PAPER-HANGINGS and DEC- 

ORATIONS in the country, including every article ia their 

lime, which they offer at the lowest market prices, at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 

ae Great Inducements offered to Cash Buyers. 

a® Artistic Decoraters seut to any part ef the 


Country. 
aw ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 589-609 


REMOVAL. 


Watches, Jewelry, and Silvoer-ware. 
Freeman & Bennett 


HAVE REMOVED FROM THEIR OLD STAND, No, 287 
BROADWAY, 
Opposite Stewart's, 


To No. 825 Broadway, 


Between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets. 


¥F, &B., in returning thanks to their friends for past favors, 
respectfully solicit a continuance of their patronage. 600-612 


Richardson's Irish Linens, 
DAMASKS, DIAPERS, ETC. 


YONSUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINENS, 

and those desirous of obtaining the GENUINE GOODS 

should see that the articlos they purchsse are sealed with the 
ull name of the firm, 


Richardson, Sons & Owden, 


08 a guarantes of the sunndness and durability of the goods, 

This caution ia rendered essentially necessary, as large quant 
ties of inferior and defeciive Linens are prepared, season after 
season, and sealed with the name of RICHARDSON, by Irisb 
houses, who, regardless of the iajury thus inflicted alike on the 
American consumers apd the manufacturers of the genuine 
g00ds, wili not readily abandon a busincss 30 profitable, while 
purchasers oan be imposed on with gooda of a worthless charac 
ter. J. BULLOCKE & J. B. LOCKK, 

So Agents, No. 36 Church street, N. Y. 


HEATING FURNACES 


AND 


COOKING RANGES. 


MACGREGOR’S WARMING AND 
VENTILATING FURNACES. 
CARPENTER’S (Boston) ELEVATED 
DOUBLE-OVEN COOKING RANGES 
Wit! also Warm Rooms Above. 
8ST. NICHOLAS RANGES AND KIMBALL’S FURNACES. 
589-604 X W. H, CORY, 117 Beekman street 
WATER COOLERS ! WATER COOLERS!! 
WATER COOLERS!!! 
For offices, banks, steam-boats, hotels, and private houses, 
Water Coolers, both plain and ornamental, of superior quality— 


will not rust or corrode. Prices less than heretofore. At wholc- 
sale andretailby LU€IUS HART, Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip. 


ICE PITCHERS! ICE PITCHERS !! ICE 
PITCHERS!!! 

The place to get them of Superior workmanship, the newest 

pattergs, and at low prices, retail or wholesale, is at Nos. 4 and 


6 Burling slip, of 
580-627 LUCIUS HART. 


Furniture!! Furniture!!! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Formerly H. P. DEGRAAF,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six stories in hight, and extends 242 feot 
through to No. 65 Christie street, making it one of the 


LARGEST FURNITURE HOUSES 


in the United States. They are prepared to offer great induce- 
ments to the Wholesale Trade, for Cash or Time. Their stook 
consists in part of ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, and WALNUT 


Parlor and Chamber Furniture. 


Also, Oane and Wood Seat-work, ali qualities ; Hair, Husk, 
and Spring Matiresses, a large stook; Enameled Chamber Fur- 
niture, in seta, from $22 to $100. Jenny Lind and Extension 
Post Bedateads, 5 feet wide. Their ies for manufacturing 

Sou-005 





























defy competition. 
Sr All work guaranteed ag represented. “OR No 
tailed oa time, = 


JOSEPH MUIR, 
DRAPER AND TAILOR, 


Ne. S22 BROADWAY, 
Second door from the cerner of Twelfth streot. 
Has on hand a fashionable assortment of Goods for the season. 








Davis’s Pain-Killer, 


A preparation intended ag a balm for aches 
and was Perry Davis of 
Providence, R. 1. Its o 
a eal WA. as aa ever it 

. y in the closet or ou 
of all families, at instant’s 
and ia considered the beat + Baa, for “ the pains 








A. D. PORTER & CO, 


DRAPERS & TAILORS, 


NO. 827 BROADWAY, 
A.D. 

o:B. PORTER | MEW YORK. 
Gentiomen wishing an outfit will find with us a stock of goods 





which for richness aad variety cannot be excelicd, 508-004 


aS 
| Fatented November 1, 1859. 


Office and Warer: 
No. 440 Peart street. 


REMOVAL. 


TOE N. Y. PATENT LINING © ; " 
from No 11 Dey street to 440 ote mee comoved their office 


HAHNRINGTONS PATENT CARPET LINING. 
MILLINETT WADDING 


MAMMOTH COTTON BATTING AND COMPORTABLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Orders forwarded with dispsteh to any part of the Guite: 
States and Canadas. Send for a circular. Vulted 
J. R. HARRINGTON, Pateotee and Agent, 
503 No. 440 Peari street. 


PAPER-HANGINGS AND PAINTING. 


MOGER & WHEELER 


(Successors to FRANCIS PARES & CO.) 
Beg leave to inform their frieads aad the public that they 
have 
REMOVED PROM NO. 836 TO 


No. 828 Broadway, 
(Neat to the oorner of Tweifth atreet,) 
Where they have oa hand and are constantly receiving al! the 
New Styles of 
DECORATIVE PAPER-HANGINGS, 
And as they lave added the 
Freseo, Decorative, Ornamental, 
Aad every other kiad of 


PAINTING 


To the Paper-Hanging Business, they solicit a continuaace of 
the favors heretofore ciadily bestowed on the late fiem of FRAN- 
CIS PARES & CO. 

The office of the late firm of F, Pares & Co. Is aise removed as 
593-604 


N.Y CaRP&T LINING Co, 














We have devoted our entire attention for more thaa four years 
to the COLLECTION OF MERCANTILE CLAIMS, through re- 
liable Attorneys and Bankers, in a!! parts of North America— 
collecting and recuring paper at iow rates, and makiog no ex 
pepses where nothing is colleoted. 

MERCHANTS are invited to cal! and examine our plan 
Claims mailed to us from out of the city are promptly attead- 
ed to, Our success in this braach of business, and the standing 
of the house, are known to over three hundred New York houses, 
to whom we refer by permission. 

GEO, C, & MONT. GIBBS, 
No. 207 Broadway, cor. of F 


CAUTION. 
The Patek Watch. 


In view of the fact that individuals are kaown lo be preparing 
to impose epon the American public an inferior imitation ef this 
UNRIVALED LADIES’ WATCH, 

Messrs. PATEK, PHILLIPPE & CO., 
of Geneva, Switzerland, the mannfacturers of the Patek Wateh, 
have receatly requested 

Messrs, TIFFANY & CO., No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
their sole Agents in this city and state,to advise purchasers of 
this counterfeit. The spurious article is cheaply cased in the 
original style of ornamentation, and bears engraved apon itscap 
a forged trade-mark—either Patek & Co., Patek, Phillippe & 
Co., Charies Patek, or Alexander Patek. The genuine is ea 
graved with the name of Tiffany & Co.,ia addition to Patek, 
Phillippe & Co., aad is invariably accompanied by a certificate 
signed and numbered. Like ail other counterfeits, this attempted 
imposition is but an unworthy copy in externals alone of the 
aimirable work from which it would borrow reputation ; but as 
it is known that the parties to this fraud are even going to the 
extent of forging Mr. Pates’s own certificate and signature, the 
purchaser of a Patek Watch can oaly be sure of ite genuineness 
by obtaining it of the authorized and sole agents, 

600-603 TIFFANY & CO. 


LEA & PERRINS' a 
Worcestershire 


PRONOUNCED BY Ce 


GO3LE 


ton straet, 








Sauce. 


EXTRACT 
of a Letter from & 


CONNOISSEURS MEDICAL GENTLEMAN 


At Madras 
TO HIS BROTHER 
at Worcester. 
‘May, ISh. 
~ “Tell LEA & PERRINS 
Rat ithattheir SAUOCK is highly 
esteewned in India, and is, 
in my opinion, the most 
mpalatable, as well as the 
‘most wholesome SAUCE 
that is made.” 


TO Be THe 
“ONLY GOOD SAUCE," 


and applicable te 


EVERY VARIETY OF 


DISH. 
The above SAUCF is not only the nesrand most Popular com- 
DrMzNT known, but the most Economical, as a few drops in Soug, 
Gravy, or with Fish, hot and cold Jomts, Beef-Steak, Game, etc., 
impart an exquisite zest, which wnprincipled Sauce manufactu- 
rers have in vain endeavored to tnitate, 
On the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, or Supper Tabic, a cruet 
containing “LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTRBRSHIRE SAUCE* 
is indispensable. 





To appreciate the erce/lent qualities of this delictous prepara 
tion, it is only necessary to purchase a small bottle of the genuene 
of a respectable grocer: or dealer, as many Hote! and Restauvrane 
Sauce before their guests, but 
substitute a genuine Bottle filled with a spurious 


proprietors scldom place the Pure¢ 


mixture. 


For Sate by Grocers and Fruaterers ‘verywhere 


JOHN DUNCAN & SONS, 
No. 405 Broapway, New Yors 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States. 
A Stock always in Store, 
ments from England, 


BS Beware of Cowrterfeits and Imitations. “Gt 
57 1-26teow-Pet 


Also, orders recetved for direct ship 





OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER. 


Thie Water is gaining great celebrity, and the demand for it is 
increasing rapidiy. Ita beneficial character is attested by thou 
sands, and i¢ is pronounced by tinguished physicians to be 
snperior to any other Medicinal Spricg Water now in uso, Th 
almost miraculous cures which it has performed lead us to b 
lieve that it is destined to become exten iy ased in the treat 
ment of very many diseases which ordinary remedies fail to 


cure 
and we feel assured that it must,to a great 


Its curative properties are established beyond question, 


>xtent, supersede 
many of the artificiai compounds of the day. We recommend 


those of our readers who may be suffering from general debility, 
J ) 


Water is prescribed, 
599-26teowJ 


or from any of the diseases for which this 


te give Itatrial. See advertisement 





* ™ mr ; r ries 
Dyspepsia and Constipation 
CURED BY THE REVALENTA Fuob, 
Imported by BARRY, DU BARRY & CO., 
No. 302 Broadway, 

And to be had through all Druggists and Grocers. 
seared 
SILK HATS, 
SOFT HATS, 
GLOTH HATS, 
STORM 





HATS, 
OAPS, 
UMBRELLAS, 
TRAVELING BAGS, 
LEATHER HAT BOXKS, 


TUTHILL, 


Fes Ff 


NO. 366 BROADWAY, N. ¥ ik 


Clothing, Time, and Labor 
SAVED. 


CATARACT WASHING-MACHINS, 


Simple, Fconomica!, Effectual! One of these machines will 
save ita cost in the value of clothing, saved in a few months eren 
in a small family. There is no rubbing, the cleaning being ef- 
fected solely by the action of the water forced ia opposing cur- 
rents through the clothing. 

Prices, $12, $14, and $16, according to sige. In operation as 
No. 494 Broadway. Wholesale orders received at our office, No, 
54 Beekman street, New York. 


SULLIVAN & HYAPT, 
Proprietors and Maaufacturers. 





592-604 











ASS 


senraeemnneaenihiamasetinmne stomata tenet eet 


“PECIAL CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS.— 
b) The publishers, in order to effect a wide circulation of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND FARMING, a vol- 
ume that should be in every Farmer's Library, offer great in- 
ducements to Agents and Peddlers. An extraordinary discount 
given. For particulars address 

DERBY & JACKSON. Publishers, 
603 No. 498 Broadway, N. Y. 


Look to Your Gardens ! 


OHNSONS PATENT ATTENUATED COAL 
e TAR is warranted to free every variety of vegetation from 
every species of insects and vermin. Itis simple and easy to 
use, and is universally applicable. It will also clear any 
premises of rats, cockroaches, hen-lice, and every other species 
of vermin, without danger of poisoning anything, or producing 
the unpleasant effect of leaving the vermin dead on the prem- 
ises. 

It is neatly put up in 8-1. boxes, and sold at the low price of 
$1 per box. 

Agents wanted in every town in the United States. They will 
find this the most lucrative business in which they caa be en- 
gaged,~ as no one who cultivates a rood of ground, or is at all 
troubled with insects or vermin about his premises, will do 
without it Address 
J. G. WELLS, Sole Agent, ee 

Cor. Park.row and Beekman st., N. Y. 


OVER 500,000 SOLD! 


HE CHEAPEST AND BEST MUSIC 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


Sunday-School and Anniversary 
Hymns: 


on, THR 
CHILD'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC-BOOK, 


Containing 118 choice Hymaus and popular Tunes, such as, “ [ 
want to be an Angel,” “I Have a Father in Promised Land,” 
« Just as I am,” * Shining Shore,” “ Hastening Home,” * Will 
You Ge,” “ Littie Things,” “‘ Beautiful City,” ete., ete. 
Paper covers, 8 cts. ; bound, 12 '¢ cts. 
For sale by G. 3. SCOFIELD, 
Am. 38.83 Uaion Depository, 
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| The Age of Improvement, 








Racy RP, ovements of the present day, 
7 sos Metetic Saleratus ranks as one of the 

most in portar t. No article has ever before come 
into gener 4! Use with such rapidity 
deserving puMic approval, The p 
attained in preparing it will save thousands from 
premature death. Every housekeeper should ened to 
the grocer for Pyle’s Dieretic, and see that @ spurious 
article done up in red papers is not imposed on her 
603 


, and none is more 
The high state of purity 





AMPAIGN DOCUMENTS.—WE INVITE THE 
friends of the Republicaa cause to the following List of 
Decuments 
LINCOLN'’S AND DOUGLAS'S SPRECHES in the great 
Iilinois Campaign of 1353, royal octavo, 288 pages, st tehed, 3% 
cents a copy ; $30 per 100. Postage 10 cents, 
THE LEMMON SLAVE CASE—Full History of the Case, 
wits Opimions of the Judges and arguments of Counsel, 
Price 25 cents; per 100, $16 Postage 5 cents. 

THE CASE OF DRED SCOTT@=A large Pamphiet of io 
pages, Postage paid. One copy, 25 cents; four copies, 61; 
tvelve copies, $225 

THE TRIBUNE ALMANAG for 1360 contaias President, 
Popwar Vote for, by States; Returns of Elections. Price 
(postage prepaid) 13 cents; 12 copies, $1, 100 copies, $3. By 
express, $7 per 100. 

HELPER’S IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE 


SOUTH 


pendium.) Price 25 cents ; $18 per 100 ; $160 per 1,009, Postage 
8 cents, 

THE KANSAS NARRATIVE By Joho Doy of nw 
reace. Price 25 cents each, pestage prepaid ; cxpreas, $18 pac 


100 


REPUBLICAN SONGSTER for 1850. 
100 


Price 10 ceats; 
$5. Postage | cent 


pee 


CAMPAIGN TRACTS 

BD” Please pay particular attention to the remarks on Postags 
ou these Documents, a6 prepayment is required. 

I, THE IRREPRESSIBLE ¢ 
chester Speech of 1858 
Bpeech, Dec. 19, 1850 

Il. THE DEMOCBA LEADERS FOR DISUNION 
of Henry Wilson of Mass., in Senate, Jac. 25, 1960 

Il, THE ADMISSION OF KANSAS: Gov. Seward’s great 
Speech in Senate, Feb. 29, 1360, 

IV. NATIONAL POLITICS 


INFLIOT: Gov. Seward’s Re- 
with Charles O'Conor's Union Meeting 


Speech 


Speech of Abraham Lincola of 
Niinois at the Cooper Institute. New York, Feb, 27, 1960; James 
R,. Doolittle inulcation of Wisconsin, 

V. LAND FOR THE LANDLESS 
Grow's Speech, in the House, Feb. 29, 1860 

Each of the above is printed on fair type and good paper, 
forming & large octavo tract of sixteen pages. They are sold 
fo quantities sf Oce Thousand, or over, for one cent per -opy 
and the Thousand may be made up from the list above gives, as 
the buyer may desire In smaller quaatities, $1 25 per huad 
red ; 25 cents per dozen; singly, 4cents. By mail, postage 
prepaid § cents per ¢ py 30 cents per dosen, $1 60 per 10), 
$13 50 per 1,000 





The 


Hon. Galusha A. 


[IN GERMAN 
Speech on the Admission of Kaagas 


The Hon. Gaiusha A. Grow’s 


wal aiess ane 


I. Seward's late 
Il. Land fo 

, 

I yraham Lincoln's Speech 


II. National Pel 3: A 
lf. TI I Gov. Seward’s 


sbie Conf Roc agate 





Sp 

State Rights ani Supreme Court: Hon. James R. Doolittie’s 
apeec 

V. The Demecrat ad for Disunion: Hon Henry Wilson's 
Speech 

Vi. The Barbarism of Slavery: Hoa. Owen soTejoy'a Speecea 

Price of all these German Speeches, 5 cents a single copy , 
$2 50 por 100; $ r 1,000 $y mai!, postage prepaid, 5 cents 
en 60 ceats p dozen, <5 for $!, i0v for $2 74, 1,000 for 
$17 Se 

Wi r p san friends aid us to rulate tae docu 
ments Now ia th 1 1 rusand f minds caa be 
reached and influeaced Address 

TOR at GRRELEY & CO 
663D Tribune Buildings, New York 
R.--a.-- = 
THINK OF IT! 


SUPERIORITY O} RADWAY'S READY RELIEF AND 
PILLS TO ALL OTHER SYSTEMS OF MSDICATION 
POSITIVELY ESTABLISHED 


Let those who dowht ui the foliowing letter from Mr J d8eph 
Smeare, a respectable cetezen of Quancy, Ill 
Quincy, Lil, May, 1360 
Dr, Rapwar & Co 


sod have been sick ¢vec 
st physicians in this place, 
inder their treatment. I have 
advertised remedies with no better 
z- no, nothing. did me any good until | tried 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
time in 13 long years of anguish, misery, and 
> and comfort; pains, aches, and lafirmities 
sagainable to enjoy |! My disease was ail 
nd through my system rs called tt by 
I was lame, crippled, had breakings out over 
aches in all my limbs, headaches, pains ia 
could not sleep we sor do auything 
ij do n fact, | was mis 
nay Rel ef 1 took 
RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


I became diseased thirteen years ago 
uee lha etored wit! © mM 
Quincy, Il]. ) but g 
tried @ var 


succesgy 










docto 


ae 


erable 


' 
| AND 

RENOVATING RESOLVENT 
All my pain: and acbes have lett me ; my sores are healed, my 
| blocd is pure. icansleep w aud f 45 Vigorous, stioug, aad 
| healthy as a au de 
| RADWAY’S READY R 43014 for 25c , $9c., and B! par 
} rottle 
' 


RENOVATING Ri 
RADWAY’'S REG!" 
RADWAY & ©, No. 23. 


VENT. $1 per bottie 
ATING PILLS, 24c or box 


hus w Yor« 603 6H 


REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 


* Has evident points of superiority as a FAMILY MACHINE 
over all others.”—Phula, Press 


Manufactured by 


JAMES WILLEOX, 





60ltt J No. 508 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas. 

51 900 SALARY FOR ALL WHO SEND 
$ 5 their address to A. J. FULLAM, proprieter of 
the American Ster Too! Works, Springfield, Vt. The old pie 
eer office is still open at Springfield, Vt. Eastern Office, No, 18 
Merchants’ Exchange, Bost Principal Office, No. 212 Broad 
way, N.Y. 7 ily practical Stencil Tools made are patented 
by A. J. FULLAM, aod sold for $10, including stock enough te 
retail for $150. With activity 3 amount may be realized by 
any one in two weeks’ time anywhe The Tools will be ex- 
changed and a new set given any time within ten yearsif used 


with proper care. 
CERTIFICATE 
We, the unders 


FROM MY REFERENCES 


its of Springfield 
with A. J. FULLAM, whe ie 
| Tools, and we consides 
honoiable faifiliment of all bis 


gned, being reside 


Vt., here 
by certify that we are acquainted 
engaged in the manufactur f Sten 


him perfectly responsible for the 


contracts, and for al! sums of money sent him for his Tools, 
J. W. Cor \, President of Exchange Bank, Springfeid, Vt. 
Atpzer Brown ash Exchange Bank 
Geo. W. Porrer, Treasurer of Springfield Savings-Bank, 


jenny CLosson, Judee of Probate Court. 


Oso, Wasunuan, Postmaster 


Samurl aren, Cler Real Estate Records 


FITCH & DAY, 
STATIONERS, 


No. i41 Nassau and 8 Beckman Sis., 
NEW YORK. 


UFFICE STATIONERY OF THE REST KINDS 
male to order, and kept im store, 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK, USED, 

AND GUARANTESD IN EVERY RB&SPEOP. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID To 
BLANI- BOOK MANUFACTURING, 
LITHOGRAPHING, 


And PRINTING, 
M,N, DAY. 
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a PUBLISHED: 


THE YOUNG FARMER’S MANUAL. By S. Eowanns Toso. 
Containing Practical Directions fer Laying out and Working 
he Farm, and how to erect Buildings, Fences, Farm-Gatea, 
ctc. The Work also embraces 

THE FARMER’S WORK-SHOP, 
With fall directions for selecting and using afl kinds of farm 
and shop tools. The whole illastrated by 200 origiaai illustra- 
tions. i vol. 12mo, 459 pages, price $1 25 
Also, recently published : 

THE YALE AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. Delivered at ths 
Agricultura! Convention, New Haven, February, 1859, 12mo, 
cloth, price 50 cents. 





THE COMPREHENSIVE FARM RECORD. Arranged for 


ey all the operations of the farm for twenty-five years. 
Price s 





THE ORCHARD HOUSE , os, How ro Coxrivats Favité uxoae 
GLass. By Taowas Rivers. Price 40 cents. 

HUAT’S PATIENTS’ AND PHYSICIANS’ AID. A Manual 

for every Family. Price $1. 

COUSIN MAUDE AND ROSAMOND, A new volume by Mrs 
Houwss. Price $!. 





CATALOGUES describing a full assortment of AGRICUL 
TURAL BOOKS seat free to auy address. 
C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
No. 25 Park row, New York, 
Agricultural Book Publishers, aad Proprietors of The Morte 





3-H No. 599 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Family ) Reading. 


THE BABY IN THE BATH-TUB. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

« Anwig! Sophie! come up quick, and see baby 

in her bath-tub!” cries a charming little maiden, 
running down the’ wide stairway of an old country 
house, and half way up the long hall, all in a flatter- 
ing cloud of pink lawn, her soft dimpled cheeks 
tinged with the same lovely morning hue. In an in- 
stant there is a stir and a gush of light laughter in 
the drawing-room, and presently, with a movement a 
little more majestic and elder-sisterly, Annie and 
Sophie float noiselessly through the hall and up the 
soft-carpeted ascent, as though borne on their re- 
spective clouds of blue and white drapery, and take 
their way to the nursery, where a novel entertain- 
ment awaits them. It is the first morning of the 
eldest married sister's first visit home, with her first 
baby—and the first baby having slept late after its 
journey, is about to take its first bath in the old 
house. 

“‘ Well, I declare, if here isn’t mother, forgetting 
ger dairy—and Cousin Nellie, too, who must have left 
poor Ned all to himself in the garden, lonely and dis- 
consolate, and I am torn from my books, and Sophie 
from her flowers, and all for the /sake of seeing a 
seven months old baby kicking about in a bath-tub! 
What simpletons we are!” 

Thus Miss Annie—the proude ladye of the fam- 
ily—handsome, haughty, with perilous proclivities 
toward grand socialistic theories, transcendentalism, 
and general strong-mindedness—pledged by many a 
saucy vow to a life of single dignity and freedom— 
given to studies artistic, esthetic, philosophic, and 
ethical—a student of Pilato—an absorber of Emerson 
—an exalter of her sex, a contemner of its natural 
enemies. 

“Simpletons, are we?” cries pretty Elinor Lee, 
aunt of the baby on the other side, and “Cousin 
Nellie’ by love’s courtesy—now kneeling close by 
the bath-tub, and receiving on her sunny braids a 
liberal baptism from the pure, plashing hands of baby- 
hood ;—“ simpletons, indeed! Did I not once see 
thee, O Pallas-Athene, standing rapt before a copy of 
the ‘Crouching Venus?’ and this is a sight a thou- 
sand times more beautiful—for here we have color, 
active, radiant life, and such grace as the divinest 
sculpters of grace were never able to entrance in 
marble. Just look at these white, dimpled shoulders, 
every dimple holding a tiny, sparkling drop—these 
rosy, plashing feet and hands—this laughing, roguish 
face—these eyes, bright and blue and deep as lakes 
of fairy-land—these ears, like dainty sea-shells—these 
locks of gold, dripping diamonds ;—and tell me what 
cherub of Titian, what Cupid of Greuze, was ever 
half so lovely. I say, too, that Raphael himself 
would have jumped at the chance of painting Louise, 
as she sits there, towel in hand, in all the serene 
pride and chastened dignity of young maternity, —of 
painting her as Madonna.” 

“ Why, Cousin Nellie is getting poetical for once, 
ever a baby in a bath-tub !” 

“Well, Sephie, isn’t it a subject to inspire real 
poets—to call out and yet humble the genius of 
painters and sculptors? Isn't it an object for the 
reverence of ‘a glorious human creature’--such a 
pure and perfect form ef physical life—such a starry 
little soul, fresh from the hands of God? If your 
Plato teaches otherwise, Cousin Annie, I’m glad I’ve 
no acquaintance with that distinguished heathen gen- 
tleman ;—if your Carlyle, with his ‘soul above but- 
tons’ and babies, would growl, and your Emerson 
smile icily at the sight, away with them!” 

“Why, Nellie, you goose, Carlyle is ‘a man and a 
brother,’ in spite of his ‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ and 
no ogre. I believe he is very well disposed toward 
babies in general—while Emerson is as tender as he 
is great. Have you forgotten his ‘ Threnody,’ in 
which the sob of a mortal’s sorrow rises and swells 
into an immortal’s pean? I see that baby is very 
lovely—I think that Louise may well be proud of her. 
It’s a pity that she must grow up into conventionali- 
ties and ail that—perhaps become some man's piay- 
thing, or slave." 

“Oh, don’t, sister! —‘ sufficient for the day is the 
worrmment thereof.’ But I think you and Neilie are 
mistaken about the pride. I am conscious of no 
such feeling in regard to my little Florence—ut only 
Of joy, gratitude, infinite tenderness, and solicitude.”’ 

Thus the young mother—for the first time speak- 
ing, but not turning her eyes froia the bath-tub. 

* Ah, coz, it won't go! 
proudest of living creatures. The sweetest aad 
saintliest among you have a sort of subdued exulta- 
tion, a meek assumption, an adorable insolence, w- 
ward the whole unmarried and childless world. I 
have never seen anything like it elsewhere.” 

“7 have—in a bantam Biddy, parading her frst 
brood in the hen-yard, or a youthful duck, leading 
her first little downy flock to the water.” 

“Ha, blasphemer! are you there?” 
Neliie, with a bright smile, and a brighter blush. 
Blasphemer’s other name is a tolerably good one— 
Edward Norton—thongh he is oftenest called “ our 
Ned.” He is the sole male representative of a 
wealthy old New England family—the pride and dar- 
ling of four pretiy sisters “the only son of his 
mother, and she a widow,’ who adores him—‘a 
likely youth, justtwenty-one,” handsome, brilliant, and 
standing six feet high in his stockings. Yet, in spite 
of all these unfavorable circumstances, he is a very 
good sort of a fellow. He is just home from the model 
college of the commonwealth, where he learned to 
smoke, and I blush to say, has a cigar in hand at 
this moment, just as he has been summoned from the 
garden by his pet sister, Kate, half wild with delight 
and excitement. With him comes a brother, ac- 
cording to the law, and after the spirit—a young, 
slender, fair-haired man, but with an indescribable 
something of paternal importance about him. He is 
the other proprietor of baby, and steps forward with 
a laugh and a “ Heh, my little water-nymph, my Iris !”’ 
and by the bath-tub kneeling, catches a moist kiss 
from smiling baby lips, and a sudden wilting shower 
on shirt-front and collar, from moister baby hands. 

Young collegian pauses on the threshold, essaying 
the lark-lofty and sarcastic, fora moment. Then his 
eye rests on Nellie Lee’s blushing face—on the red, 
smiling lips, the braids of gold, sprinkled with shining 
drops— meets those sweet, shy eyes, and a sudden, 
mysterious feeling, soft and vague and tender, floods 
his gay, young heart. He looks atbaby again. “Tis 
a pretty sight, upon my word! Let me throw away 
my cigar before I come nearer, it is incense too pro- 
fane for such pure rites. Now give me a peep at 
Dian-the-less! How the litile: witch revels in the 
water! AsmallUndine. Jolly, isn’t, baby? Why, 
Louise, I did not know that Floy was so lovely— 
such a perfect little creature. How fair she is! Why, 
her flesh, where it is not rosy, is of the pure, trans!u- 
cent whiteness of a water-lily.”’ 

No response to this tribute, for baby has been in 
the water more than long enough, and must be taken 
out, willy, nilly. Decidedly nilly it proves; baby 
proceeds to demonstrate that she is net altogether 
cherubic, by kicking and screaming lustily, and strik- 
ing out frantically with her little dripping hands. 
But Madonna wraps her in soft linen, rolls her and 
pats her, till she grows good and merry again, and 
laughs through her pretty tears. 

But the brief storm has been enough to clear the 
nursery of all save grandimama and Auntie Kate, who 
draw nearer to witness the process of drying and 
dressing. Tenderly the mother rubs the dainty, soft 

skin, till every dimple gives up its last hidden drop- 
let,—then, with many @ kiss, and smile, and coo, she 
robes the little form in fairy-like garments of cambric, 
lace, flannel, soft as @ moth’s wing, and delicate em- 
broidery. The smali, restless feet are caught, and 
encased in comical little hose, and shod with Tita- 
nia’s own slippers. Then the light, golden locks are 
brusbed and twined into tendril-like curls, and jo! 
the beautiful labor of love is finished. Baby is bathea 
and dressed for the day. 
“ Well, she 1s a beauty! 1 dou’t wonder you and 

Charles are proud of her. Ob, Louise, if your father 

could have seen her! She is very like our first baby, 


Yeung mothers are the 


cries 


Here grandmama goes out, tearful, having sped un- 
conscious her Parthian shaft,—while, with a quick 
sob, which is neither for the father long dead, nor the 
sister never known, the young mother clasps her 
treasure closer, and murmurs, “ Oh, my darling, my 
love, my sweetest, sweetest one! stay with me al- 
ways, always! Oh,I would that I could guard and 
shield you from every pain, every grief—make your 
sweet life al] beauty, love, and joy.” 

Baby hardly understands this burst of sensibility, but 
the passionate embrace reminds her of something. 
She asks and receives. Like a bee on a lily-flower, 
she clings to the fair, sweet breast, murmuring con- 
tentedly now and then. Presently, the gurgling 
draughts grow less eager, the little hands cease to 
wander restlessly over the smooth, unmantled neck. 
The little head is thrown back, the blue eyes look 
with a satisfied smile into the brooding mother-face. 

Next, her lips all moist with the white nectar, baby 
is given, with many an anxious injunction, into the 
eager arms of Auntie Kate, who, followed by a super- 
numary nurse, bears her in triumph dowa hall and 
stairway, and out into a garden, all glorious and 
odorous with a thousand roses. 

Here, on a shawl, gay-colored and soft, spread on 
the grass, under an acacia-tree, the little Queen of 
Hearts is deposited at last. Here she rolls and tum- 
bles, and sends out shrill, sweet peals of laughter, as 
Auntie and nurse pelt her with rose-buds and clover- 
tufts. Sometimes an adventurous spirit seizes her— 
she creeps energetically beyond shawl-bounds, her 
little province of Cashmere, makes a raid into the 
tall, inviting grass, clutches ruthlessly at buttercups, 
breaks into nurseries of pale pansies, and decapitates 
whole families of daisies at a grasp. Sometimes, 
tired of predatory incursions, she lies on her back, 
and listens in a luxurious, lazy ectasy to the gush of 
the fountain and the song of the robin—or watches 
the golden butterflies, coming from, and going to, 
nobody knows where, as though they had suddenly 
bloomed out of the sunshine, and died away into it 
again. 

Away down the garden, in the woodbine arbor, by 
the little brook, sit the young collegian and fair Nellie 
Lee, talking very low, but very earnestly, on a subject 
vastly interesting to them, doubtless, for they seem 
to have quite forgotten baby. Yet her presence in 
the garden hallows the very air for them, gives a new 
joy and beauty to life, new sweetness to love. 

The golden summer morning wears on. Papa is 
away with his fishing-rod. Mamma sits at a window 
overlooking the garden, embroidering a dainty little 
robe, and under her cunning fingers the love of her 
heart, and a thousand tender thoughts, grow slowly 
into delicate white shapes of leaf and flower. Grand- 
mama is about her household duties, the tears of sad 
memory wiped from her eyes, and the light of the 
Christian’s calm hope relit therein. Annie is in the 
library with Plato, but unusual softness lurks about 
her mouth, and she looks off her book now and then, 
and throws about her a strange, wandering glance, 
dreamy and tender to sadness. Her sisters are in 
the drawing-room at their music, gay as birds; the 
lovers are we know where, and baby is still under 
the acacia-tree. But the white lids are beginning to 
droop a little heavily over the sweet blue eyes, and 
she will soon drop away into baby dream-land. 

All nature blooms, and shines, and sounds gently and 
lovingly, to humor her delicate senses,—human love the 
richest anc tenderest is round about her, within reach 
of her imperious little voice. God breathes himself 
into her little heart through all things—love, light, 
food, sunskine, fragrance, and soft airs. All is well 
within and without the child, as all should be, for all 
children under the sun; for every sinless, helpless 
little immortal, the like of whom Christ the Lord took 
into his tender arms and blessed. But how is it, 
dainty baby Floy, with thousands and thousands of 
thy brothers and sisters, as lovely and innocent as 
thou? Are there not such, to whom human love and 
eare is denied, to whom nature seems unkind, of 
whom God seems fcrgetful, for whom even Christ's 
blessing is made of no avail? 


MIGHT MAKES 





RIGHT. 


A sparrow perched upon a bough, 
Saw a poor beetle creep below, 
And picked it up. “Oh, spare me, spare!” 

The insect prayed: but vain its prayer. 

“ Wretch,” cries the murderer, “ hold thy tongue, 
For thou art weak, and I am strong.”’ 


A hawk beheld him, and ia haste 
Sharpens his beak for a repast, 
And pounces plump upon him. “Oh, 
Exclaims the sparrow, “let me go!” 
““Wretch,” 
For thou art weak and I am strong 


cries the murderer, “ hold thy tongue 


” 


The hawk was munching up his prey, 

When a stout eagle steered that way, 

And seized upon him. “Sure, comrade, 

You’ll spare my life—we're both a trade.’ 
“Wretch,”’ cried the murderer, “ hold thy tongue, 
For thou art weak and I am strong.’’ 


A sportsman saw the eagle fly, 

He shot, and brought him from the sky 
The dying bird could only groan, 
“Tyrant, what evil have I done ?”’ 
“Wretch,” cries the murderer, “ hold thy 
For thou art weak and I am strong.”’ 


tongue, 


’Tis thus that man to man behaves, 
Witness the planter and his slaves 

’Tis thus that state oppresses state, 

And infant freedom meets its fate 

Naples and Spain must hold their tongue, 
For Austria, France & Co. are strong 





LILY’S SNOW-DROPS. 


‘Ou, Miss Alice, uncle has mowed down all the 
beautiful snow-drops !’’ cried Lily, running to me with 
tears in her eyes and her hands full of withered 
snow-drops. 

“ Only look at their poor little wilted heads!" she 
continued, lifting them tenderly up. ‘I wanted some 
to take home to-day, and some to give to you!” 

‘‘ Well, Lily, you may give me some of these, I can 
put them in water, and perhaps we can find a few for 
you to take home.” 

Lily had been passing the spring in the country. 
Her parents lived in the city, but their little girl's 
health was so delicate that she could only be with 
them a little while at atime. She was much better 
in the country, however, and here she stayed the 
greater part of the year, to our great delight. 

Whether she was called Lily in her cradle or not, 
I do not know, but no more suitable name could have 
been found for her, 1 am sure. She was very fair; 
as pale and delicate as that flower, and as tender and 
easily drooping. But her curls were sunny and her 
eyes bright. She was lovely in her character, too, as 
well as beautiful in the face ; and that, though it is a 
pity to say so, is uncommon. 

This day she was to leave for her home in the city. 
It was a matter of great concern to her that she 
should leave so many flowers in blossom; and most 
of all, a little wren, sitting on four eggs in the honey- 
suckle that climbed on the porch. She was so afraid 
the young ones would be hatched before she should 
return. é 

“Come, Miss Alice, let us go get the snow-drops 


now; and then we wili look at dame wren once 
more,’ said she. 


you pick them now,” said I. 

“Oh, I guess they won't,” coaxed she. 
you to go now.” 

So I put on my bonnet and went out on the lawn 
with Lily. The mown grass lay in long curling swaths, 
as the farmers call them, looking wilted, and scattered 
all about in it were branches white and green snow- 
drops. 

“ Oh! see,” said Lily, with a trembling lip, picking 
up a bunch, “ they are all dying. A little while ago 


“TI want 


pity, Miss Alice, that things should die ?”’ 

“ Yes, indeed ; I am always sorry for things that 
die,—flowers and leaves and birds, because that is 
the end of them. This life is their only life!” 

“Don’t you suppose there will be snow-drops ia 





“ But they will wither long before you get home, if 


they held up their faces just as bright! Isn‘t it a 





heaven 9” she asked, looking into the dark blue 
through the trees. 

“ Yes, I think God will have fiowers for us there, 
no doubt ; but these will not be there.” 

“ Poor flowers! I wish you were going to heaven, 
so I could see you all fresh again when I go there!” 
said Lily. 

She found a few standing only, and these she gath- 
ered to take home. I offered her some violets to put 
with them, but she thought she wanted only white 
flowers. But when she got into the cars to go home, 
licr bouquet too was hangirg its head wournfully. 

“Only see my flowers! Everything withers and 
dies,’ she said, the tears springing to her eyes. 

I bid ber good-by sorrowfully, for I had a heavy 
feeling of read lest she should not come back again. 
In less then a fortnight after word came that she 
was very sick. We were used to hearing this ; but 
I was sure the Reaper who reaps the flowers with the 
bearded grain, could not be far off. And it was even 
so; the next day came the message that she had 
gone. 

They brought her coffin to our country cemetery to 
lay it by ker little brother’s. There were no snow- 
drops in blossom, but we planted them on her grave, 
and on the little grave-stone wrote : 

‘“‘The grass withereth and the flower thereof falleth 
away ; but he that doeth the will of God abideth for 
ever.” 





THE MIND ITS OWN PLACE. 


Good and Evil. 


“ Great peace have they that love thy law, and nothing shal; 
offend them.” — PsaLms. 
“The mind is its own place, and in iteelf 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 
. MILTON. 
‘“*Ah! what a sign it is of evil life, 
When death’s approach is seen so terrible.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Fvil, ansious, waits the morrow 
For its golden day: 

Good improves the shining present, 
Trusting no delay. 


Evil fears the solemn curtain 
Midnight o’er it flings: 

Good enjoys a day celestial 
While tLe night-bird sings. 


Evil, in the stormy winter, 
Pants for summer bloom: 

Good, with summer in its bosom, 
Smiles at winter’s gloom. 


Evil, startled by its thunder, 
From the future flies: 

Good, enchanted, though ite vista 
Sees the halc} on skiea, 


Evil, in the night of sorrow, 
Only doubts and fears: 

Good, unshaken, feels an angel 
Wipe away its tears. 


Evil buys of cheating pleasure 
Pain without release : 

Good, by inward conquest nobie, 
Wins immoita! peace. 


Evil meets, with eye- balls flashing, 
Slander’s vepomed eye: 

Good, with blazing coals of kindness, 
Blisters every lie. 


Evil, grasping guilty treasure, 
Shames a golden crown: 

Good, when Mammon tries its virtue 
Burning, looks him down. 


Evil tearlees looks at sorrow’s 
Winter blasted spring: 

Good, with robin songs of summer 
Makes her valleys ring. 


Evil finds in reigning beauty 
No celestial grace 

Gcod, the peerless queen of splendor, 
Triumphs in her face. 


Evil's youth is early crippled, 
And its death-knell rung : 
Good is like its blooming sister, 

Truth, for ever young. 


Fvil, with the mask of greatness, 
Banters for a name : 

Cood, aslant its God-like action, 
Finds the shadow, fame 


Evil, when oppression thunders, 
Right or wrong, gives in: 

Good, in step with heavenly music, 
Nothing fears but sin. 


Evil sees in vast creation 
No Paternal sign 

Good, though earthquakes heave the mountains, 
Sees the Hand divine. 


Evil turns its back on Mercy’s 
World-redeeming charms 

Good, for past offenses sorrowing, 
tushcs to her arms, 


Evil sees in death's low valley 
Deepening shadews dread 

Good espies the Heavenly morniag 
Breaking overhead, 


Evil meets, beyond the valley, 
Shapes of darkness grim 

Geod, with angel sisters soaring 
‘haunts a parting bymn. 


Evil, frantic, upward gazing, 
Sees a Despot’s throne 
Good, exulting, sees the Fatber, 
Welcoming his own. 
Boston, 1860. G 


JUNE AND THE GULLS’ EGGS, 
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A Call to the Children. 


Turre are a few things that must be considered a 
great pity. One is that children should be kept in 
town and in school all the beautiful month of June. 
What you gain is not to be compared with what you 
You agree with me, children, don’t you? Na- 
ture is very much put out with your parents for keep- 
ing you at home till August, and so she looks as dusty 
and brown, shows as little as possible of all her beau- 
tiful things, and makes herself as unpleasant as can 
be with heat and biting midges. You think it does 
pretty well even then, it is true; yet I do not know 
but that I should set you almost crazy, and make you 
burn your books in one pile and run off, if I should tell 
you all about the beauties of the country in June. 
I must tell you something about the birds. 

Next fall’s election cannot exceed the busy, noisy 
scenes of May and June among the birds. Such flit- 
ting and fluttering, such whirring and darting, such 
calling and chirping and trilling in the cherry trees 
and honeysuckle vines about the house, and in the 
deep green woods! You cannot walk a rod but you 
find them perched on picket and fence-rail, pouring 
out songs. They are in the meadow with the cows, 
in the garden and field and orchard, skimming the 
bog, sailing in the air, and everywhere in their own 
dark green woods. Everywhere and nowhere ; for if 
you lie down under the trees and look up, you know 
there are scores of birds above, but not many do you 
see,—not one, if you haven't sharper eyes than some 
I know ; they are high in the topmost boughs. But 
it is no matter about seeing them, they are all heard, 
and the sweetest voices have not always the bright- 
est plumes. However, if you lie still long enough, 
now and then some large, beautiful bird drops down 
among the leaves, and trills a song to himself as he 
glides about seeking his food. 

From an hour before sunrise till a half hour after 
sunset, no moment is the air unfilled with melody ; 
and even if you wake at midnight, then you will 
most likely hear a whippowill piping in the orchard. 
Of that hour before sunrise I cannot pretend to make 
you understand anything; you must hearit. Only 
this I will say, that the other morning, when I awoke 
very early and opened my ears first, and heard such 
a chorus, such a joyful notse all over the hills and 
valleys, it reminded me instantly of the merry peal 
of distant bells on the morning of some celebration 
in the city, which I have often risen before sunrise 
to hear when a child. I jumped out of bed, and in a 
few minutes was at the top of a hill where there was 
a bed of soft moss. Then I listened to their morn- 
ing worship, and joined in it too. And enly to think, 
all this busy pleasure is to bring into life about five 
times as many birds as are singing now! 

But the time for singing is almost over. The days 


lose. 


— ———— 


will be too hot when you get out of school for them 
to sing much. What a pity! 

Ah, now I have said too much, I fear. 1 thiak 
you are frowning at school-books and teachers! 
They would rather hear the birds sing than hear 
your lessons, though, poor things. Whose fault is it, 
then? You may tell us. 

But I meant to have told you less about the birds 
and more about the meadows and the sweet-smelliag 
hay, the wild roses in the lanes, where you can pick 
aprons full and baskets full of them, the deep, fresh, 
green woods, just now in full fair leaf, hiding all 
manner of beautiful and curious things under their 
green boughs, and of the gulls egging on the sea- 
beach. But there is no time now for any of all this 
except the last, and that is something you have not 
all heard about. 

Out in the bay a long, narrow reach of golden sand 
stretches beyond a green headland, right into the blue 
tide. Last week a party of girls and boys from our 
house went dancing down the bay in a good and trusty 
sail-boat to this beach. The purpose was to have a 
little picnic, and get gulls’ eggs. 

‘What! birdsnesting! No, indeed; nothing so 
mean, degrading, and cruel as that! The sea-gull 
feeds on the fish of the salt water, and seldom goes 
further inland than the beach. Here in the spring 
she lays her eggs right in the sand, above the tide, 
and that is the last she knows of them. She does not 
rear her own young, she builds no nest. The sun 
and warm sand hatch her eggs, and the young gulls 
know nothing about their mother. To gather gulls’ 
eggs is a very different thing from birdsnesting, you 
will perceive. The eggs are good food and abundant. 
Some other birds lay their eggs in the sand; can you 
tell what ? 

When the cbildren stepped out of the boat upon the 
sand, it was to go ankle-deep among crunching silver 
and scallop shells. The beautiful, glistening heaps 
covered the beach. They forgot their eggs awhile, 
picking up shells in the wind that drove the blue, 
roaring tide up to their feet. Presently they walked 
to a group of trees at some distance, and sat down 
to eat their lunch and watch the gulls. The birds 
were skimming along the surface of the water, their 
spread wings glancing like a boat's oar when they 
turned the silvery inside toward the sun. Then a 
gull would come flying to the sand, lay her egg, and, 
with a loud scream, fly off again. Evidently it con- 
cerns her very little who picks up her eggs. So num- 
bers of them flew “ squawking” around the beach, 
laying their eggs, while the children ate their lunch. 
Then they went down to gather the eggs. 

“Why, I don’t see any!” says one; “I thought 
there would be hundreds ! 

‘Where do you find them? let me see!” 
another. 

** You see they are just the color of the sand,” ex- 
plains the oldest, who has seen them before ; ‘‘ they 
are right here, all among the shells and sand.” 


says 


as large as a hen’s egg. Providence probably designed 
that the gulls’ eggs should not be destroyed, when he 
wisely made them so that though laid on the open 
shore, they are not easily found. Nevertheless, though 
they reduced the number of gulls’ eggs, they had a 
day of pleasant and innocent sport. 

But come to the country, children! The tide on 
the sea-shore, the birds, and the breezes, all say come! 

“Tue Lirrte Hero.”—We have been asked if the 
story of “ The Little Hero ’’—the boy who carried his 
four white mice half-way round the world—was a true 
narraiive, or a mere pleasant fiction. The author 
informs us that the story was true in every parti- 
cular; a fact which certainly lends no slight addi- 
tienal interest to the recital. 








THE HAPPINESS OF A GLORIFIED 
SPIRIT. 


Woutp you know where Iam? I am at home in my 
Father’s house, in the mansion prepared for me there. 
{ am where I would be, where | have long and often 
desired to be; no longerona starmy coa, bat iu u cart 
and quiet harbor. My working time is done, I am 
resting ; my sowing time is done, I am reaping ; my 
joy is as the joy of harvest. Would you know how it 
is with me? 1am made perfect in holiness; grace 
is swallowed up in glory ; the top-stone of the build- 
ing is brought forth. Would you know what I am 
doing? I see God; I see him as he is; not as 
through a glass darkly, but face to faee; and the 
sight is transforming, it makes me like-him. I am in 
the sweet employment of my blessed Redeemer, my 
head and husband, whom my soul loved and for whose 
sake I was willing to part with all. Iam here bath- 
ing myself at the spring-head of heavenly pleasures, 
aud joys vnutterable ; and, therefore, weep not for 
me. lam here keepirg a perpetual Sabbath; what 
that is, judge by your sbort Sabbath. Lam here sing- 
ing helielujahs incessantly to him who sits upon the 
throne, and rest not day or night from, praising him 
Would you know what company I have? Blessed 
colpany, better than the beston earth—here are holy 
apzely, and the spirits of just men made perfect. I 
am sei down With Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in 
the kingdom of God, with blessed Paul, and Peter, and 
James, and John, and ali the sain's; and here I meet 
with many of my old acquaintances that I fasted and 
prayed with, who got before me hither. And lastly, 
would you consider how loug this is Ww continue? It 
is a garland that never withers ; a crown of glory that 
fades not away; after millions of millions of ages, it 
will be as fresh as it is now; and, therefore, weep 
not for me —Matthew Henry. 

TALKING AND WRITING, 





A MAN never knows what he has read until he has 
either talked about it or written about it. Talking 
and wiiting are digestive processes which are abso- 
lutely essential to the mental constitution of the man 
who devours many books. But itis not every man 
that can talk. ‘Talking implies, first of all, a readi- 
ness on the part of the speaker, and, next, a sympa- 
thetic listener. It is therefore as a digestive process 
the most difficult, if it is the most rapid, in its opera- 
tion. Writing is a different affair; a man may take 
his time to it, and not require a reader; he can be 
his own reader. Itis an easier, although more for- 
ma!, process of digestion than talking. It is in every- 
body’s power ; and everybody who reads much makes 
more or less use of it, because, as Bacon says, if he 
éoes not write, then he ought to have extraordinary 
faculties to compensate for such neglect. It is in this 
view that we are to understand the complaint of a 
we}l-known author that he was ignorant of a certain 
subject, and the means by which he was to dispel his 
ignorance—namely, by writing on it. Itis in this 
view that the monitorial system of instruction has its 
great value—to the monitors it is the best sort of teach- 
ing. Itis from the same point of view that Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton used to lament the decay of teaching 
as a part of the education of students at the universi- 
ties. In the olden time it was necessary to the ob 
taining of a degree that the graduate should give evi- 
dence of his capacity as a teacher; and in the very 
titles of his degree, as magister, and doctor, he was 
designated a teacher. A man never knows anything, 
Sir William used to say, until he has taught it in some 
way or other—it may be orally, it may be by writing 
a beok. It is a grand truth, and points a fine moral. 
Knowledge is knowledge, say the philosophers ; it is 
precious for its own sake, it is an end to itself. But 
nature says the opposite. Knowledge isno! knowl- 
edge until we use it; it is not eurs until we have 
brought it under the command of the great social fac- 
ulty, speech ; we exist fur society, and knowledge is 
null until we give it expression, and in so doing make 
it over to the social instinct.—Blackwood. 





A Gentieman’s Diary or His Wirr’s Tempern.— 
Monday—a thick fog ; no secing through it. Tuesday 
—gloomy and very chilly, unseasonable weather. 
Wednesday—frosty ; at times rather sharp. Thurs- 
day—bitter cold in the morning, red sunset, with 
flying clouds, portending hard weather. Friday— 
storm in the morning, with peals of thunder, air clear 
afterwards. Saturday—gleams of sunshine, with 
paitial thaw; frost again at night. Sunday—A light 
southwester in the morning, calm and pleasant at 
dinner time, hurricane and earthquake at night. 





Wo 1s Great ?’—Subtract from a great man all 
that he owes to opportunity and all that he owes to 
accident—all that he has gained by the wisdom of 
his friends and by the folly of his enemies—and the 
giant will often be left a pigmy. 





Best CaritaL.—The best capital a young man can 
start with in life is industry, with good sense, courage, 
‘and the fear of God. They are far better than cash, 
credit, or friends. 





Inevanp For Ever.—A Limerick paper says: The 
famous Garibaldi is of Irish extraction, His grandfather 
was engaged in the troubles of 1798, and emigrat : 
~—_e His name was Garret win—c to Gari- 
, i—and his residence was on the borders of the county 
‘of Limerick, but in the county of Cork. 





They were even so; golden-yellow eggs, about half 








Foreign Miscellany. 4 


A New American Artist.—The name of Mr. J. A. 
Whistler is quite new to us. It is attached to a large 
sketch rather than a picture, called “ At the Piano.’’ This 
work is of the broadest and simplest character. A lady 
in black is playing at the piano, while a girl in white is 
listening attentively. The color and handling of this pic- 
ture remind ene irresistibly of Velasquez. There is the 
same powerful effect obtained by the simplest and somberest 
colors. Nothing but the dark wood of the piano, the black 
and white dresses, and under the instrument a green vivlin 
and violoncello case, relieved against a greenish wall, or- 
namented with two prints in plain frames. Simp)er mate- 
rials could not well be taken in hand ; but the painter has 
known what to do with them. With these means he has 
produced what we are inclined to think, on the whole, the 
most vigorous piece of coloring in this year's exhibition. 
The execution is as broad and sketchy as the elements of 
effect are simple. But if this work be the fair result of 
Mr. Whistler’s own labor from nature, and not a transcript 
or reminiscence of some Spanish picture, this gentleman 
has a future of his own before him, and his next perform- 
ances should be curiously watched.— 7imes. 

(This young man is a son of Major George W. Whistler, 
the celebrated engineer, who died in Russia while he was 
superintending the Great Railway of that empire.] 


ILtnzss OF BRowNLOW Nortu.—lI regret to say that 
Mr. Brownlow North is much indisposed, and was unable, 
in consequence, to fulfill his engagement to preach at Is- 
lington last Sabbath morning, when a very large audience 
had assembled to hear him. I have recently heard of very 
powerful addresses delivered by him in aristocratic cir- 
cles—assembled at the houses of Christians of rank and 
wealth—and these, as well as weighty words from Baptist 
Noel, led to deep convictions and many tears. Mr. Regia- 
ald Radcliffe is well-nigh broken down with his labors. On 
last Sabbath evening he preached at Pavilion Theater, 
Whitechapel. Twenty or thirty remained for conversation, 
many of them deeply in earnest about eternal realities. A 
spirit of prayer still prevails largely in London, espe- 
cially in connection with such places of worship where, 
in the opening of the year, the breath of the Divine Spirit 
came With quickening power. At the weekly prayer-meet- 
ings in such places there is the brief puinted aadress, ful- 
lowed by prayers, from three or four persons, full of fer- 
vor, and strikingly contrasting with the formalism of the 
past. A second day of prayer and conference was held 
yesterday in the large room of the Young Men's Christian 
Association, Great Marlborough street. 


A Turrp Mortara Cask 1N IRELAND.—Before the 
judges have had time finally to dispose of the cases of the 
Sherwoods and Mary Mathews, another apolication was 
made on Tuesday for an absolute writ of habeas corpus, 
directed to one Henry Corr of Donnybrook, ordering hia 
to bring up the bodies of Patrick and Alicia Murphy within 
the usual period. The motion was grounded on the affi- 
davit of Alice Murphy, the mother of the children who have 
been spirited away ; and from her statement it appeared 
that the children, whose father is dead, are now respect- 
ively eleven and eight years of age. Alicia was put into 
the Josephian Female Orphan House when cight years of 
age, and since September, 1858, her mother has been pre. 
vented from seeing her, and l’atrick was carried off o s the 
28th of July without her knowledge. The Court granted 
the order, and made the writ returrable in two days. 


Four Licuts or THE Nositiry.~l. Lady Cavendish, 
daughter of the Duke of Devonshire, having for a moment 
taken a rod from one of a fishing party at Lismore Castle. 
her Ladyship “cast out,” and in a moment a noble Black- 
water salmon was hooked. For nearly half-an-hour Lady 
Cavendish played the fish to the admiration of those who 
watched the sporting event. Tired out, at last, she handed 
over to one of the retainers at the castle, to complete the 
capture, but, unfortunately, the fish contrived to escape 
from under his contro!.—Clonmel Chronicle. j 

2. On the north side of Holborn, once the back part of an 
old-fashioned hostelry called the Black Bull Inn, some 
substantial buildings of brick have been raised, with stair- 
cases leading to various sets of apartments, for the indus- 
trial classes, by the Society presided over by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. Although the chambers are not finished, al! 
are let to respectable tenants at the rate of 5s. per week 
for two rooms, and a proportionately larger sum for three 
apartments. 

3. Lord Aberdeen has been for some time letting his 
Aberdeenshire farms, which were proverbial for being low 
rented, by valuation. A few of the best of them were let 
the other day, all to the old tenants, but at a rise of rent 
of ahout 100 per cent. 

4. The Viscountess Forth has commenced a suit for a 
divorce, on the ground of adultery and cruelty. The 
name of Lord Forth, who obtained an unenvia!e notoriety 
in the Crimea, appeared in The Edinburgh Gazetie of 
Tuesday among the “ sequestratiuns.”’ 

Lonpon JovurNaLism.—The London correspondent of 
a Manchester paper has made a statement that Mr. Thorn- 
ton Hunt, the son of the late Leigh Hunt, has been ap- 
pointed to the chief editorship of The Mofning Chroni ! 
This paper, The Post, and The Daily News have reduced 
their expenditure, by employing jointly the same staff of 
Parliamentary reporters. The reports are set up at the 
office of The Nears, and stereotype plates are supplied to 
the other journals, by a process which has been in use for 
some time in the offices of The London Times and Th 
Morning Herald. The consequence is an extensive dis- 
missal of printers and Parliamentary reporters. 

In i > > 4 . “¢ 
: I ee Pos TAGE SAR db ve Mink ar zt 4 WY, } 
The actual cost of that service was £2,312,114, so that a 
net profit or surplus remained of £1.135,960. Here, then, 
is the first great fact. Cheap as postage has been made, it 
nevertheless yields a very large gain, and, as far as the Post- 
Office itself is concerned, it is plain that the Department 
could afford either todo its work for two-thirds of the pres- 
ent charge or to increase by «ne-third the accoimimodation 
furnished to the public. Upwards of a million a year is 
paid by the public to the Pest Office which is not expend. 
ed on Post-Office service, but which is paid over as a dis- 
posable surplus to the account of the nation 
The Money-Order Department j 
of all but £30,000 a year. It is clear, therefore, that if th 
service of the Post-Office is in any way stinted, it i 
for lack of funds or insufficiency of charges. The 
duties are some 50 per cent. higher than they need be 
payment of Post-Office expenses, and unless, 
therefore, it is assurmed that the Ex hequer has a prefer- 
ential claim upon these returus, there is so much clear 
margin for liberality and improvement.— Times 


al revenue 
alone yields a clear profit 


the mere 


Newsteap Aspey.—The English papers announce that 
the Duke of Portiand will probably be the purchaser of 
Newstead Abbey and the adjoining estates, the property 
of Lor i Byron. It is thought that some interesting papers 
relative to Lord Byron will now be given to the world— 
Lady By re n having, during her lifetime, flung out this hint 
once or twice. She held the memory of the poet in great 
reverence, which is contr iry to the received view 


HEvP For Sicity.—To avoid the appeerance of violating 
the laws of the country, a number ot the friends of Italy 
have determined to abandon the open movement for sup- 
plying the Sicilian insurgenis with money, and, instead, 
to furnish assistance i i 


by means Of a pecuniary “testi- 
monial’’ to Garibaldi. 


WRITINGS OF THE Emperor —We uncerstand that Mr 


J.H. Simpson has received permission to translate all the’ 


writings of the Emperor of the French, and that the 
translation will in cue time be published “by authority” 
through the house of Messrs. Saunders, Otley & Co 








(48 ORCHARD AciD SPRINGS. 


These Springs are situated in the valley of the Oat Orchard 
Creck, in the town of Alabama, Genesee Co, N Y., eight miles 
south of the village of Medina, on the Erie Cana), aad fourteen 
miles from Batavia. 

Bx@ The priucipal Acid Springs are three in number; besides 
these there are six others. They are all located within a circuit 
of about fifty rods. The medicinal qualities of the waters ar: 
fully shown in the subjoined testimonials They contain a very 
large amount of Sulphur, Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate of Lame, and 
Proto-Sulphate of Iron, The great medicinal virtues possessed 
by the waters depend very largely upon the presence,in sucb 
unusual qualities, of these curative substances 

Hundreds of cases of disease, especially those resuiting from 
the scrofulous diathesis, have Leea cured by their us 

Se In skin diseases—even in confirmed /eprosy—the waters 
have been signa!ly succeseful. 

Opinions of medical and qcientific gentiemen are given in the 
circulars. The following cminent gentiemen speak in strong 
terms of the medicinal value of these waters: Prof. EMMONS. 
T. Romern Brcx, M D., of Albany; Jas. McNavuouron, M.1)., of 
Albapy ; Epwarp Spainc, M.D, of New York; Dr. R. Camp- 
BELL, of Pittsficld, Mass ; Dr. J. S. Savixer of Lockport, N. ¥ 
They reccommend the waters confidentially. Dr. Spring refers 
to a case of chromic diarrhea of several years’ standing, which 
was cured by the use of the water. Dr. Beck says, “ I am sutia- 
fied that these waters are highly valuwbie as medicinal agents.” 
Dr. Camplell says, “They must be highly beneficial for a 
chronic diseases of the stomach aud bowels.” 

Dr. 8. P, Waite read a paper om the subject of these Waters 
before the Academy ef Physicians, in the city of New York, in 
which he states that the Waters possess decidedly tonic, refriger- 
ant, and astringent properties; and that the class of dis- 
eases to which they are more particularly alapted, are chronic 
afiections of the digestive and urinary organs, and some of the 
cutaneous diseases ; chronic dyspepsia ; chronic diarrhea; chronic 
dysentery ; chronic diuresis ; chronic cystitis ; divhetes ; cases of 
passive hemorrhage, such as Purpura hemorrhacica, and the 
co liquative sweats of Hectic Fever. The Water may als tea 
used with advantazo, he says, in cases of low typhow fevers; ia 
convalescence from protracied fevers, to excite the appetite and 
promote digestion ; ia diarrheas, particulariy sach as are depend- 
evt on & relaxed or ulcerated state of the muccus membrane of 
the intestines. In caiculous affections, or Athiasis, attended 
with phosphatic sediments, it is the suitable remedy, boeing 
preferable to muriatic acid, as being more solvent and less apt 
by continued use to disorder the stomach. In febrile diseases it 
can be used, properly diluted, asa refrigerant to diminish thirst 
and preternatural heat. In skin diseases—in those forms of 
dyspepsia connected with an alkaline condition of the stomach, 
asin Pyrosis, or water-brash, it will prove better than hydro- 
chloric acid. In cases of Colica pictonum, and other injurious 
censequences arising from the action of lead, this water witt 
prove to be an admirable antidete. In chronic pharyngitis, 
larynguis, chronic mucous catarrh, and humid asthma, chromic 
ophthalmaa, (externally,) as a gargle in ylcerated sore throats. in 
cases of salivation, and in leucorrhea and gleet, and also in piles. 

When taken internally, a WInz-GLassruL of the Water, 
diluted, taken three times a day, is sufficiert for an aduit. 

Other testimonials from physicians, and ether respectable 
individuals, may be seen on application to the Agent 

Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 

No Water genuine unless procured from 

H. W. BOSTWICK, 
Sole Agent, 
No. 574 Broadway, 


599-2#teowJ New York. 


Oe LLS.—_THE SUBSCRIBERS 
are now prepared to execute orders for cast-steel be ls of 
superior tope, made at their establishment in Sheffield, Eng- 
land. These belis have a very pure, deep, rich, and melodious 
sound ; and, owing to the elasticity of thé metal, the sound 
penetrates to a great distance. Compared with composition 
belis of same diameter and power, the difference in cost is 50 per 
cent.in favor of cast-steel bells These bells have now besa 
very extensively introduced for churches, fire-aiarms, acado- 
mies. étc.,and in every quarter their sweet and far-piereing 
tone has commended them to public favor. Every bell is war- 
ranted for ope year, with proper usage, in any climate. Fittings 
as low as other bell founderies. Circulars, with ful deserip- 
tion, prices. recommendations, etc.. will be furnished on apv!i- 
cation to NAYLOR & CO.. Nos. 99 and 10] John street, New 
York, or No. 60 State street, Boston. 597-26t0cow* 


A™. KINDS OF STOCKS, BONDS, BTC., 
BOUGHT snd SOLD on COMMISSION, for cash or oe 
time, at Brokers’ Board or Private Sale. Interest allowed oe 
Deposits, and advances made on Securities. Annual Circalar 
furpished, on application, by 

995-6D THOMAS DENNY & CO., 39 Wall street. 
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Buckeye Mowing-Machine, 


om vs FLEXIBLE FOLDING-BAR. 
e * ermer intending to cpurhase a Mower will find {t to hi 
bead feoteee BUCKEYE FOR 1860, which combines 
‘oh have given it its present reputation, that 
THE BEST MOWING-MACHINE ¥ THE WORLD! 
eee ee eens improvements added the present 
Orders must be sent early to sec, 
orders of the past season am punted to seveennes, Bi unfilled 
Desoriptive Circulars, with testimonials, irowsdal by mat 
JOHN P. ADRIANCE, ' 
anufactur A Peeact 
No. 165 Greenwich street, (aear Cortese et Y 


§06-603D 
Brooks’ 





FURNITURE 


And Upholstery Warehouse, 


NOS. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREET, 


Brooklyn. 


The Subscribers invite atteation te their exten: slack of 
PAKLOR, LIBRARY, DINING-KOOM, and BD. 
ROOM FURNITURE,—also 
CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND | PHOL. 

STERY GUODs, ; 
of our own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices whieh 
will enable us to compete with any similar estabitshment in Now 
York. < 

Goods delivered in New York free of charge 
Furniture packed aud shipped to any part of the country 
597-619 T. BROOKS & CO 


The Unprecedented Suecess 
WHICH HAS, FOR THE LAST TWENTY 
YEARS, ATTENDED THE USE OF 


induces us to call the special attention of all those who are af 
flieted with any of the many diseases arising from av impure 
state of the Blood to the great superiority of THIS SARSAP 
RILLA over any other preparation pumporting to be of the same 
nature. It has, since it was first introdbeed to public not a 
the year 1844, been tested by thourands suffering from 
Scrorvza, SLOTCHES AND PiIMPLEs 
Sart Ruevw, Facts, 
Errscrs or Msacury, FemaLe CoMPLAInts 
Fever Sorrs, Liver Come.aints, 
Skin Drarases, Neavovs Drouurrr, 
RurUMATIsM, ULcers AN» Scurvy, 
and many other complaints, with the mos 
When the Biood becomes iifeless and stagnant, ej r 
effects of Spring weather, change of climate, want of ex 
the use of a uniform saline dict, or FROM ANY OTHERCA 
TAIS SARSAPARILLA 
will renew the blood. carry off the putrid humors, regula 
bowels, and impart a tone of VIGOR TO THE WHOLE BODY 
CAUTION .—To avoid imposition, it will be necessary to see 
that Dr. James R. Cuirton’s Certificate, as well as t 
of Dr. S. P. Townsenn, is on the outside wrapper of ea 
BE VERY CAREFUL TO TAKE NO OTHER 
PROPRiETOR'S 0 
No, 4! lier 
And for sale by every respectable Druggist in the ¢ 


600-6]2H — linea ee 
Looking-Glasses, 
Picture-Frames, Gilt Molding, Ete., 
The largest stock in the city, at Wholesale or Retafl 
JOHN S. WILLARD, Manutiacturer, 
No. 269 vet. Broadway and Center st 


ST7ULF 


i RS. WINSLOW'S BOOTHING 
J ‘ons of botiies are now used ¢ 
States for children teething, with never-failing succ ] 

is immediate and certaix @ee advertisement in r t 
eolumn. wien 


aoa. 8 


SYRUP, -‘MIL. 
ry year in the Uni 


French’s Conical Washing-Machine. 

FRENCH’S CONICAL WASHING-MACGIN 

PRICE ONLY $10 
.B.—PRICE ONLY $610. 

PRICE ONLY TEN DOLLAR 

PRICI 


One Woman, with ’ 
ffictent, and economical! mac! 
the washing of an ordinary family b 

This isthe only machine that will 
It has t 


1 ree D 
¢i and cisewhbere, with all ott 


perfectly without injury. 
rench’s Uo 

SAIDE ary pretlensic te no A 

performed its 


y or boiling 

e resuite ar 
suds, and not by fr 
adapted for introduet 


Canal street 


Entire satisfaction given or the 
N B —The undersigned | 
gapize agencies for the sale of 
country, and to supply « 
all parts of the t nited’States. 
fend fora Circular. 
Address P. 0. Box 2,893, New York City 
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The Allien Mowing and Reaping 
Machines. 


Tar Bastin tue Worip. The Mower has b 
the leading ope in this country. It ! 
in hopest trials an nte'ligent ur 
bas also become the ieading Mower in Great B 
in the severest tests ever app ver 
titers 


easily beaten all comp The &k: 
several Allien Mowers at work on the Roy 
Agriculturists in various parts of Lurope gi 
ence over all others. 
They are celebrated for light draft, perfection. ar 
work, simplicity, great str ugth, and curat 
can be attached at the expense of $10, which makes 
best and most econcmival reapers im use. 
Grein Cradles and Scythes for mea 
Horse and hand, hay and gleaning rakes 
teeth, with and without wheels | ) 
which a horse {s made to do the severest ! 
THRESHERS AND WiINNOWING-MACI 
POWERS. 
Cider, Wine, and Fruit Mills and Presses 
Corn Shellers and Hay Cutters for hand ar 
Every cescription of Agricultural and 
ments. 
FIELD, GARDEN, AND FLOWER §& 
ment 
FERTILIZERS— Peruvian and American Gu 


ws anc 


R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water 3,“ 
y 
RE ATTENTION OF MINISTERS, STUDS m4 
and persons supplying general or Sabhat ; 
fs called to our cheap and constantly chang 
furnish any books, domestic of foreign, gener tn 
Sunday-school. Great variety of sermon 40° 
ish a beautifully engraved (on stee! 
ver lesven, a new edition of Knapp’s Coriehaa *™ 
® copious concordance of forty-eight pare* ver » 
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oo ae 
7,pw BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


Tales from the Bible. 


BY REV. WM. M. THAYER, 


juthor ef “ The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,” et., ete. 








CONTENTS: 
I. 
Story of the Creation. 
IL. 
Adam, the First Man. 
Mil. 
@ain, the First Bad Boy. 
IV. 
The First City. 
v. 
Enoch, or the Man who never Died. 
Vi. 
Phe Three Bright Brothers. 
Vil. 
Noah’s Ark, or the First Ship. 
Vill. ‘ 
The Deluge, or the Great Storm and Flood. 
1X. 
The Beautiful Rainbow. 
x 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, the Three Fathers of Mankind. 
XI. 
The Tower of Babel. 
XI. 

Abram, a# a Boy and a Young Man. 
The Strange Command to Abram, 
Xiv. 

The First War. 


— 


This book is beautifully illustrated, and one of .the best—next 
to THE BES T—for children’s reading. It is written in Mr, 
‘Poayer’s very bappy style, nothing dry, yet full of instraction. 

We beg to call the particular attention of parents and Sabbath- 
schoo! teachers to this work, feeling sure of their warm approval, 





J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
yo. 161 Washington st. opposite Milk st., Boston. 
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ANCROFT’S HISTORY. 
NEW VOLUME, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
Ne. 37 Kilby street, Boston, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

THE 


HISTORY OF THE UMTED STATES. 


VOL, VIII. 
BEING VOL, Il. OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
BY GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Uniform with the previous Volumes. 





Octavo. 

This velume comprises the period extending from the Battle 

of Bunker’s Hill to the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence,on the second of August, and includes, among other things, 
ihe Slege of Boston, the negotiation of England with Russia for 
jroops, Written from papers from the Archives of England and 
Prance, including letters of George II[. and of the Empress 
(stherine ; the invasion of Canada, from private letters and 
papers of General Montgomery and his family ; the movements 
France and Spain, from very copious documents obtained in 
e and Madrid; the disinclination of Turgot to the war ; 
yolution in the French Cabinet; the proceedings of Con- 
opart from unpublished private journals by the members ; 

nsurrection in North Carolina, from very full unpub- 
jsbed contemporary accounts ; the purchase of German troops, 
fom the fullest collection of papers, with letters of George 


Frart 





and the German Princes, Ministers, and Agents 
the hesitancy of the Central Colonies ; the movements for | 
bing up independent governments ; the Virgimia Declaration 
the Rights of Man ; the Battle of Sullivan’s Island, in part 


fem new materials ; the Resolution of Independence ; the Dec- 
iration of Independence ; the Signing the Declaration. 

The mass of MSS. materiaic collected for this volume is very 
complete, and unfolds the originand progress of every important 
measure, tracing the progress of the Revolution completely, in 
very part of the United States, and presenting the 

t also in its relation to the history of the world, during the 
peried of its progress. 


The History of the Revolution will be 


reference bo 


completed in two more 
602-603 


FAMILIES AND 
C. 8. Francis & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


Have just Published, 


A Guide to the Knowledge of Life, 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL, 


Being a Comprehensive Manual! of Physiology, viewed in relation 

to the Maintenance of Health. 

BY ROBERT JAMES MANN, 
PRICE 88 CENTS. 

This book is by one of the egeientific teachers of the time ; 
wond in knowledge, earnest in purpose, and, above all 
witers on Intricate subjects, gifted with wonderful powers of 
uplanation and description. Whatever requires to be known 
“the portions of the body, their functions and uses, and the 
vet means for the?r sustentation and healthy action, is here dis- 
jayed, and intelligible at a glance. Nothing ia omitted which 
wn either gratify the curiesity or inform the mind.”—Chambere’s 
Jnrnal, 

The attention of teachers is particulasly called to this book. 
sich comprehensive yet simple and intelligible Manual! for 
kaching Physiology has ever before been published, 





y4caae BROOKS FOR 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

These books have been introduced into many of the best edu- 
tational institutions in the country. 

BREWER’S GUIDE TO THE SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
0) THINGS FAMILIAR. 12am0, half bound, 63 cents. 

BREWER’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION : or, One 
Hundred and Twenty Subjects Analyzed and Illustrated from 
Analogy, History, and the Writings of celebrated Ancient and 
Modern Authers, to teach the Art of Argumentation aud the De- 
Velopment of Thought. Half bound, 87 3 cents. 

BREWER’S GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY—From the 
po st Period to the Close of the Western Empire. Half bound, 

centa, 

POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. Designed for Reading and Rect- 
feric n. Selected from the best Posts in the English Language. 
ty Etiza Rowzins, author of American Popular Lessons. 
v2 cents, 

CONVERSATIONS ON COMMON THINGS; or, A Guide to 
Ksowledge, comprising Questions and Answers relating to com- 
Hon things im daily use. By Miss D. L. Dix. 44 cents. 

BUGARIQS FRENCH PRACTICAL TRANSLATOR; or, Easy 
— — to Translate French into English. Fifth 

40D. e 
WGARD’S FRENCH PRACTICAL TEACHER-—A Oomplete 
omar of the French Language on the Progressive System, by 
Yuich the acquisition of Writing and Speaking French is made 
“sy. Fifth edition. $1. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY, and the Private and 
Yolitical Rights and Obligationa of Morality. By Jonaraan 

‘ord. Prepared for Schools, with Questions, etc., by Mra. C. 
i Kirkland, 38 cents. 

PYCROFT’S OCURSE OF ENGLISH READING, adapted to 
“pi ~ and capacity. Edited by Rev. J. A. Spagnoua, D.D. 

Bts, 

DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN—Containing One Hund- 
Md and Fifty Drawing Copies, and numerous exercises, accom- 
: ae ample directions both for Teacher and Pupil 


















MRS. BROWNING’S NEW VOLUME. 


}, “APOLEON ILL IN ITALY, and other Poems. By Burzapsva 
“hartr BROWNING. 12mo, 50 cents. 


(8. F. & Co, will forward an extensive Catalogue of English 
“ Ameriean Books en receipt of two postage stamps, 59itf 
.EW VOLUME 


Professor Owen’s 
OMME N TARIES 


THE GOSPELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


A Commentary, 


Critical, Expository, and Practical, 
ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN, 


or the use of Ministers, Theological Students, Private Ohris- 
‘28, Bible-Classes, and Sabbath-Schools, By JOHN J. OWEN, 
.. Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in the Free 
‘ademy, New York. 


In one handsome 12mo. vol, pp. 516, price $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 
LEAVITT & ALLEN, 


No. 24 Wategr strezt, New Yoram 
pies sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price, 


lL. & A. also Publish, 
“F. OWEN’S COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW and MARK, 


. mo. 
. do. LUKE, 1 vol. 12mo. 
,. “Dgular unanimity and heartiness of commendation with 
Dt. Owen’s book has been received by Editers, Professors, 
+, t#Y men of various denominations throughout the country, 
. “i@ publishers to believe that it only needs to have its 
i, “cuerally known, to insure its eager acceptance by the 


Rage + are seeking the assistance it is so eminently cal- 
“C toafford. 


Ieper a 
“NES'S NOTES ON ISAIAH. 2 vols. 12mo, 
™ JOB. . s 





¢ 


upr 5 DANIEL. I vol. " 

maine WORKS OF JONATHAN EDWARDS. 4 vols. 
by Saks 

ay RDS ON THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 8vo. 


INE’? pawn 
\\eepy CXCLOPEDIA @F MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
SOTES. 1 vol. Syo. 602-608 
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JOHN WILEY, No, 56 Walker at., N.Y, 





O* THURSDAY, 


THE l4ru DAY OF JUNE, 


Wil. be published the First Number of 


THE WORLD; 


An Independent Morning 
Newspaper, 


IN WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE 
UPON MATTERS OF PUBLIC INTEREST FROM 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE GLOBE. 


This intelligence is furnished, in some good measure at least, 
by newspapers already established and ably conducted; but 
Taz Wortp has originated in the widely prevalent feeling that 
the time has come for living Christianity to assert itself in seeu- 
lar Journalism more positively than it has yet done, and will 
adapt iteelf to that acknowledged want. Neither assuming nor 
seeking to be a preacher of religious doctrine, it yet will recog- 
nize, in all its judgments upon the practical affairs of life, theau- 
thority and efficacy of Christian principles. Its capital has 
been supplied by members of various religious denominations, 
and it will do its work, without bias, on the common ground of 
the great primal Christian truths. 

Tue Worxp will aim to be the first newspaper in the land, ia 
respect to all objects which truly belong to the province of a 
secular journal. The name it beara will be its true index—tak- 
ing the word in no dead physical seuse, but applying it toall the 
religious, moral, social, political, literary, and industrial work- 
ings that make up the mighty life ofthis nineteenth century. It 
will spare no pains or expense to obtain and publish, at the 
earliest moment, AUTHENTIC newa in every department of 
human activity ; and it wiil employ the best ability procurable 
to give such intelligence its right interpretation and application. 
Its Correspondence, both Foreign and Domestic, will be on an 
upusually ample scale, and will come from residents of the high- 
est intelligence and entirely responsible character. Determined 
thus to excel in the breadth and variety of its early information, 
it will nevertheless refuse to pander to corrupt tastes, and wiil 
rigorously exclude everything unfit to be read in a pure house- 
hod. 

Its COMMERCIAL and FrxanciAL DepartMENT will be conducted 
by men of large experience and ability, and it will aim, by full- 
ness of marine and commercial intelligence, as well as by strict 
impartiality and honesty in dealing with financial questions, to 
be an adequate and trustworthy source of information for the 
Merchant, the Banker, the Tradesman, and the Manufactarer, 
AGRICULTURE and all the great branches of Mrecuanicat INDUsrRy 
will receive due attention. 

In Lireratvre, Science, and Art, and all that concerns men- 
tal progress and culture, this journal will specially endeavor to 
excel, It will aim constantly te promote the interests of Educa- 
tion in all ite grades, and will give early and close attention to 
New Publications, Inventions, Disceveries, and Works of Art. 
Its criticisms will be prepared with particular care, and it will 
faithfully expose Infidelity and immorality, wherever lurking in 
the current publications of the day. 

In Potttics, Tae WoRtD will afford early and fall information. 
It will discuss all political topics with freedom, and will never 
lend itself to party service. Every party has its good and bad 
points, commits its good and bad acts, makes its good and bad 


nominations ;—this paper will discriminate between these with 


> 


the strictest impartiality, measuring by no other standard than 
that of virtue and the public good, without distinction of parties 
or persons. It will keep true to the doctrine of the Fathers of 
the Republic, that Slavery is a moral, social, and political evil ; 
yet, withal, one that can be safely and effectuaily treated only 
by those who have a legislative and legal jurisdietion over it. 
Recognizing the duty of both the Federal Government and of the 
states to keep strictly to their own respective constitutional 
spheres, this paper will oppose, on the one hand, any action by 
the Federal Government toward planting Slavery where it does 
not exist; and, on the other hand, any action by the Federal 
Government, or by the non-slaveholding states, toward uprooting 
the institution where it does exist. While it will entertain no 
fear fcr, and listen to no threats against, the Union, it will e7er 
be thoroughly national in its tone, ever on,the side of the Censti- 
tution and the laws, and, by just statement and calm appeal, 
will seek to allay the sectional discord which designing and hot- 
headed partisans labor to excite. In its treatment of all subjects 
of every nature, it will avoid bitterness. While earnest for right, 
and unshrinking in rebuke, it will be courteous and genial, 
always mindful that violence is almost sure to work more harm 


than geod to truth. 


The Daily World, 


Morning and Afternoon Editions, will be printed on an imperial 
quarto sheet, larger than that of any of the present New York 
two-cent dailies. It will give the latest telegraphic and other 
News up to the very point of going to press, and will completely 
exhibit the last phase of all the Markets that concern either the 
Capitalist, the Merchant, the Mechanic, or the Farmer. In qual- 
ity of paper, clearness of type, and general attractiveness of 
appearance, it will surpass any journal ever yet issued from an 
American press. Its price will be One Cent per copy ; or, when 
sent by mail, FOUR DOLLARS a year. 


The Semi-Weekly World 


will be published every Tuesday and Friday, and will embrace 
all the more important matter of the daily editions, with the 
latest markets. No semi-weekly in this country will compare 
with it in range of topic and variety of information ; and, being 
perfectly free from everything offensive to a pure taste, it will 
be pre-eminently valuable as a family newspaper. 

TERMS :—Turez Doitarsa year; two copies to one address, 
Five Do.tars; five copies ditto, Eteven Dotiars; ten copies 
ditto, Twenty DoLtars. 


The Weekly World 


will contain all of the matter of the Daily of most interest in 
the country. Like the Semi-Weekly, it will give special atten- 
tion to its Agricultural and Horticultural and Mechanical 
Departments. Its Provision Market and other Market Re- 
There is nota 
farm in the country to which it would not prove a profitable 


ports will be prepared with the greatest care. 


visiter. 


TERMS :—Two Dotiars a year; four copies te one address, 
Five Dotiars ; ten copies ditto, Ten Dottars; twenty-five 
copies ditto, Twenty Dottars. An extra copy will be sent to 
every person forming a club of twenty-five; and for a club of 
fifty weekly subscribers, a copy of the Daily will be sent for 
one year. 

Special editions of Tax Wortp will be prepared for California 
and Europe. 














For of all the issues cash in advance must invariably be paid. 
Specimen copies sent to any person on application. 

Considering beth the multitude and the character of the 
readers for whom it will have special attractions, Taz Worip 
will present peculiar advantages as an advertising medium, 
and liberal terms will be made, 


Address “Tur Wortp,” No. 35 Park row, cor. Beekman st., 
New York city. 602-603 


Books for Business Men. 


A gentleman of extensive basiness conpections, casually 
examining the publications of the American Tract Seciety, 
(Bostor,) took into his hand one ef the series of ten small vol- 
umes by Rev. James Smith, Che’tenham, England. “That,” 
said he, “is just what I want—short exhortations on religioas 
subjects that can be read in a few leisure moments.” It is 
needless, perbaps, to state that the gentleman purchased a set 
of these valuable works. 

Each volume contains but sixty-six pages, comprising thirty- 
three brief articles on as many portions of Scriptares. Price of 
set, }0 vols., $1 50. 

These works, with all the publications of the American Tract 
Society, (New York and Boston,) and a general assortment of 
books for families and Sabbath-schools, are for sale at the 


TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 Bible House, Astor place, 
Opposite Cooper Institute, 
' New York. 
Subscriptions received for Tract JourNAL and Carty at Home 


—— issues. I, W. BRINCKERHOFY, Agent. 


wee LITER 
p ARY INSTITUTIONS * 
Will receive gratis, and prepaid, - 
IVISON, PHINNEY & GO,’s 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, 
of 168 fesse of critical reviews, testimonials, and illustrations of 
over 100 choice « 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 
of which sprcicens for examination, with a view to introduction. 
are furnished to Teachers and School Officers at ma.r patcr, an 
first supplies at low rates. See, also, their EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS, sent free to Teachers. No 5 -_ issued 
THE MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY, illustrated, $3 a year in 
IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 








advarce. 


THE INDBPENDENRNT. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


We ueed only to call the attention of business men to the 
table of the circulation of Taz Tainosz, pablished below, to 
convince them that Tus Tursune is the very best medium in 
which to advertise. Advertisements inse:ted ia all of the edi- 
tions of Taz Trisunz, will reach over two hundred and eighty- 
six thousand subscribers, and probably a million and a half of 
readers, at an expense to the advertiser of only $1 70 per line. 
Landowners, Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, Nursery- 
men, Cattle and Horse Dealers, and all others having anything 
to sell, will find it to their interest to advertise in Tas Tatsuns. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING IN THE 


New York Daily Tribune. 


Ordinary Advertisements, classified under appropriate heads, 
10 cents per line each insertion, or Two Dollars per line per 
month. 

ABOUT NINE WORDS AVERAGE A LINE. 


Semi-Weekly Tribune. 


ORDINARY ADVERTISING—TWENTY-FIVE Cents a line, each in- 
sertion. 
Irem— (Advertisement)—Firry Cents a line, each insertion. 


The Weekly Tribune. 


OrpinaARY ADVERTISING— $1 25 a line, each insertion. No 
advertisement inserted in Taz WeekLy Taisvne for less than 85. 

Item—In the News Column. prefixed by word (Advertisement) 
—$1 50 a line each insertion. 











CIRCULATION OF Tux Trinune, Apri 10, 1860, 




















Copies. Copies 

eT van ccecadess . 93,547 | Nebraska..... ods «bed naueeh 476 
Pennsylvania........... 27,104 | Virginia ...... ...+6 eer 
Obie. ... 1... cecccccce+-20 OAD | Rentacky.....cccscece coe 386 
TNR. cccecteccs o00s 45,070 | Tennessee .......... «---- 264 
Indiana.........00...-.-13,699 | Delaware.....o0...-++0++20a0l 
Wiecensin 2.06. cccece. 12,173 | District of Columbia ..... 22205 
rer ry 11,579 | Washington Territory...... 150 
Maseachusetts. ..-.. 10,704 | Utah Territory..........+. 127 
BGRESOR cicce cccsscevs 10,620 | Nova Scotia ..............115 
7 SS ee 10,088 ; Texas .... .coe--s-seceee..- 89 
Conmecticut. ...... cs.» 9,822 | Louisiana ..... eenesetesess. OS 
| SREP eee: 9,332 ' North Carolina ......... << 
Califerpia.......0--...- 7,906 | Alabama .... .ccccesevcce o. 38 
New Hampshire......... FEED ND o.oo ob 00d téccewesiss 34 
New Jereey.. 6,555 | South Carolina. . ‘saneses We 
Minnesota........++-- - 3,927 | Missiesippl. ..... cccocccece 22 
HAMSBGeccccccs coves- cess 2008 | PIONS. err pee 7 
Rhode Island....... a ee 3 
ee Eee | OW BONE OO. casccccce cess 2 
Miesouri..... -seeeeees 1,059 | Cherokee Nation....... — 
Oregon he 864 | Dakota Territory........... 5 
DPS cdicccideiccss0 TP TOCA, ¢ 2.0 eccnrseccvceentee 
TOR) 5 ccces cree cesses 2836,750 

PRESENT CIRCULATION. 
June—1860. 
Daily Tribune. .. 42,000 | Weekly Tribune..... - -219,000 
Semi- Weekly ......... 95,200] PactOé...........:. 0008 3,500 
WN ca tacekesudccvieaee tues dsaibesaueeeds 296,750 
Address HORACE GREELEY & CO., 
603D Tr.bane Buildings, New York. 





‘on PEOPLE’S GREAT BOOK. 


Everybody’s Lawyer 


> 


COUNSELOR IN BUSINESS. 


BY FRANK CROSBY, 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR. 


Fqually adapted to ail the States—its matter entirely reliable 
and earily understood, and decidedly the best book of the kind 
ever published. 


Every Merchant wants it. 

Every Manufacturer wants it. 
Every Mechanic wants it. 

Every Professional Man wants it. 
Every Bank Officer wants it. 
Fvery Biil and Note Broker wants it 
Fvery Creditor wants it. 

Every Debtor wants it. 

Every Insolvent wants it, 

Every Inventor wants it. 

Every Magistrate wants it. 

Every Lawyer wants it. 

Every Law Student wants it. 
Every Real Estate Owner wants it. 
Every Agent wants it. 

Every Conveyancer wants it. 
Fvery Book-keeper wants it. 
Bvery €ollector wants it. 

Every Politician wants it. 

Every Editor wants it. 

Every Author wants it. 

Every Publisher wants it. 

Every School Teacher wants it. 
Every Clergyman wants it. 

Every Builder wants it. 

Every Shipowner wants it. 

Every Shipmaster wants it. 

Every Auctioneer wants it. 

Every Farmer wants it. 

Every Lanclord wants it. 

Every Tenant wauts it. 

Every Married Woman wants it. 
Every Single Woman wants it. 
Every Widow wants it. 

Every Master wants it. 

Every Apprentice wants it. 

Every Steam boat Company wants it. 
Every Railroad Company wants it. 
Every Express Company wants it. 
Every Insurance Company wants it. 
Every Guardian wants it. 

Every Minor wants it. 

Every Hotel-heeper wants it. 
Every Admiaistrator wants it. 
Every Executor wants it. 

Every Arbitrator wants it. 

Every Government Officer wants it. 
Every Petitioner wants it. 

Every Citizen wants it. 

kvery Alien wants it 

Everybody everywhere wants 


Crosby’s Lawyer and Counselor In Business. | 


! 
It contains plain and simple instructions to Everybody for 
trassacting their business according te law, with legal forms for 
drawing the various necessary papers connected therewith, to- 
gether with the laws of all the States, for Collection of Debts, . 
Property Exempt from Execution, Mechanics’ Liens, Execution 
of Deeds and Mortgages, Rights of Married Women, Dower, 
Usury, Wills, etc. 
It will be sent by mail to any address, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 00, or in law style, $1 25. For single copies, 
or for the book by hundreds, or by thousands, apply to, or ad- 


dress 
JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
No. 617 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 


“BEAUTY OF HOLINESS,” 


(“THE BEST RELIGIOUS MONTHLY PUBLISHED 
AT $1 PER YEAR,”) 
and THE INDEPENDENT for a New Supscrinsser, 
may both be had, one year, for $2 sent to 
REV. M. FRENCH, 
601-eowtf No. 5 Beekman st. 


STANDARD SACRED CHORUSES. 


HE SACRED CHORUS BOOK.—CONSISTING 
of selections frem the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Romberg, Neukomm, Rossini, and others, with 
Accompaniment for Organor Piano. Price $1 50. Sent post- 


paid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
603 No. 277 Washington street, Boston. 


EDUCATION. __ 
No:mal Musical Institutes for 1860, 


T XORTH READING, MASS., COMMENCING 
Wednesday, July 11th. 

At Chicago, Ill., commencing Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 

Each Term to continue six weeks. 

The keading object of these Schools is to afford aid to such per- 
sons, male or female, as desire to prepare themselves fer teach- 
ing, or who wish to make higher attainments in the art of 
teaching vocal music, either in juvenile or in adult classes. 

The instructions will be adapted to the wants of such teachers 
of primary or more advanced schools as wish to introduce sing- 
ing as an exercise or music as a study ; or toteach in seminaries 
where music is made one of the regular branches of instruction ; 
or to all teachers who desire to teach music in schools generally, 
or in classes juvenile or adult, formed expressly to receive musi- 
cal instruction. 

Also to those who wish to qualify themselves to conduct Musical 
Conventions, eepecially such as are of a school character, in 
which it is properly expected that much, comparatively, will be 
dope in a short space oftime. For Teachers of Singing-Schools, 
or classes of all kinds, the Normal Institutes are especially de- 
signed. 

In carrying out this object of the Schools, the exercises will, 
in a very general manner, be divided into four departments : 

I. The Art of Teaching. 

Il. The Praetice of Music for the Class, the Choir, and the 
Peopie. 

Ill. Cultivation of the Voice, or Vocal Training. 

1V. Harmony and Musical Composition. 

Circulars, giving terms and other particulars, may be obtained 
by ad¢ressing— 

Norma Musicat Instrrvte, North Reading, Mass. ; 

Mason Baotners, New York City ; or 


Root & Capy, Chicago, Ill 
LOWELL MASON, 
GEO. F. ROOT, 

603 WM. B. BRADBURY. 


mes ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


GENESEO, LIVINGSTON CO., N, Y. 


This Institution, so successfully commenced in the summer of 
1659, will open its Second Term on WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 
1£€0, and continue six weeks, closing on the 22d of August. 
Equal advantages, facilities, and attractions to those ef the 
formes Term, are offered for the present. The celebrated Carto 
Basstx1, whose works upon the cultivation of the voice have 
gained such renown, has been engaged to give lessons, both pri- 
vately and in classes. 


600-607 


























ing T. E. PERKINS, Tunkhannock, Pa.; T. J. COOK, 841 
Broadway, N. Y.,—Principals ; or F. J, HUNTINGTON, No. 7 
Beekman st., N. Y. ; A. LAPHAM, Geneseo, N. Y. 602-605* 


OVERNESS WANTED IN A PRIVATE FAM- 
ily residing at Washington Hights, New York city. She 





te. » B. 
mame gains, etc. Address G. B., Office of The Independent. 





8 PAYS EXPENSES IN FORT EDWARD 
Institute, per term of Fourteen Weeks. Brick Build- 
ings. Eighteen Teachers, 
Send for new catalogue. 
REV. JOSEPH E. KING, 
601-604* Fort Edward, N. Y. 


T. LOUIS, MO.—WANTED, A PROFESSOR- 


Address 











603-mly tf Educational Publishers, New York. 


Circulars, or further information, may be obtained by address- | 


must be fluent in French, and thoroughly competent to tench ¢ 


rescues WANTED, AS PRINCIPALS, AS- 
sistants, or Partners, me & different States. rr A 
culars address (with stamp) the NATIONAL TEA ? 
No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. 601-603* 

O8, 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
BARGAINS. 


TANO-FORTES AT 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’s, 
and other Boston and New York Pianos, constituting the largest 
and best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, oan always 
be seen at , | ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos >) 
$175. MELODEONS cheap. New Pianos anp Matopzoxg ro 
LEv, AND RENT APPLIED ON PURCHASE. 
T. 8. BERRY, Marble Building, 
595-607* No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


Raven, Bacon & Co. 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


E ARE NOW OFFERING ON FAVORABLE 

terme, a full assortment of Piano-Fortes, all of which are 
ef our own manufacture, and warranted in every respect. By 
permission we refer to the undersigned parties, who, from per- 
sonal experience for many years,can recommend our instru- 
ments, as to their quality and durability : 
Winsiow, Lanier & Co., E. D. Morgan & Ca, 
Bowen, Hotmzs & Co., Cereate & Co., 
Brokaw, Burirr & Go. , J. H. Raysom & Co., 
Hasizxvest & Smirn, Berrs, Nronors & Co., 
Tuomas OwEn & Son, Sweitpon, Hort & Co,, 
Merrick & Brin, Jossru Foutxe’s Sons, 
Gany, Howarp, Saxcur @ Co., Ivison & Puinney, 

. AD oOTHEss, 
Wareroom No. 135 Grand et., near Broadway. 594-606 


IANOS, MELODEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 

and al) kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 

SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 

the lowest possible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 

gains, from #25 to $150. Pianos and Melodeons to rent, and rent 

allowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same, 
586-638 HORACE WATERS, Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 


Gorn MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
STKINWAY & SONS, Manufacturers, No. 8 Walker 
street, near Broadway, N. Y. Received the highest premium 
when and wherever they brought their Pianos in competition 
with the best makers of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. Among the judges were GorrssHala, W. Masou, 
WoLLennuavrt. 

Every Piano warranted for three years. Prices moderate, 
§80-631X 

ag ™ . = 
INSURANCE. 


UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW Y@RK, 
NO. 40 WALL STREET. 

The Aseets excced $500,000. The Annual Income is over 
$200,000. Since the organization 7,600 Insurances have been 
effected. Profits divided every three years, and placed to the 
eredit of the assured. payable with interest, The business of 
this Company is established upow a CAS‘ BASIS, now fully 
recognized as the only correct system of Life insurance, 

DIRECTORS, 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Pres, SHEPHERD KNAPP, Pres. 
LUTHER BRAUISH, late Lt.- Mechanics’ Bauk, 

Gov. State N Y., EDWARDS CLARK, Banker, 
JAMES SUYDAM, late Mer., ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker, 
JAMES MARSH, late Merch’t, FRANCIS T. LUQUEER, late 
JOHN J. CISCO, Assist. U. S. Pres. Firemen’s Ins. Co., 

Treasurer, JOHN J, PHELE@S, Banker, 
THOS. C. DOREMUS, Merch’t, CHARLES E. BILL, Banker, 
ISAAC A. STO4M, Merchant, CLINTON GILBERT, Merch’t, 
JOHN A. LUQUEER, Pres. JACUB MARS€N, 

Adriatic Ins. Co., WILLIAM B, BOLLES, 
JOSIAH RICA, Merchant, HANSON K. CORNING, Mer- 
CHAS, M. CONNOLLY, Mer., 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, Pres. 

































chant, 
JOHN C. BALDWIN, Merch’t, 


Greenwich Bank, EDWARD MINTURN, Mer- 
WILSON G. HUNT, Merchant, chant, 
DAN H. ARNOLD, Pres. Mer- AUGUSTUS TH. WARD, late 
cantile Bank, Merchant 


JAMES GALLATIN, Pres. Na- 
tional Bank, 
HERMANN GELPCEE, B’ker. 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
JOHN EADIE, Secretary. N. G. DEGROOT, Actuary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
GEO, P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician, 
GENBRAL AGENTS. 
J. B. GATES ror tue State or New Yous. 
ORREN E. MOORE ror rue Srare or ILirnorg. 
603-9teow 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CALEB RICE, Pres’t............ F. B. BACON, Seec’y. 


Capital and Surplus $300,000. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
No. 237 BROADWAY, (corner of Park place.) 


James Carpenter, Agent. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 17 Kilby = street. 
J. B. BRIDGMAN, Agent. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 
POST-OFFICH BUILDING, Dearborn street. 
Sede! JOSEPH P. BROOKS, Agent. 


American Exchange Fire 
Insurance Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Ofce, American Exchange Bauk Building, 126 and 
128 Broadway, cer. Cedar Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, %200,000--PAID IN, 


And seourely invested in Bonds and Mortgage on Property im 
this city and Brooklyn. 


WASH. R. VERMILYF, B’ker, 
WM TUCKER, Pres. Knicker- 
bocker Ins. Co., 














This Company continues to insure against LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by FIRE om the most favorable terms. 


SAMUEL BROWN, President. 
JAMES M. BATES, Secretary. 577-428 


NEW BRANCH INSURANCE OFFICE. 


BREVOORT 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, No. 70 WALL STREET, 


Cash Capital... $150,000, 


SECURELY INVESTED, 


For the convenience of their up-tewn patrons, have opomed a 
BRANCH OFFIO# in the Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Bank 
Building, 


NO. 5638 BROADWAY, 


Next to the corner of Prince street, adjeining “ Ball, Black & 
Go.’s new store,” and are insuring Buildings, Merchandise, 
Household Furniture, Vessels in Port, Leases, and Personal Prop- 
erty generally, at the lowest rates consistent with permanent 
security and indemnity. 





DIRECTORS. 
Richard Oakley, Francis Many, Peter F. Randolph, 
Sheldon Smith, R. W. Martin, G6. W. Burnham, 
G. J. 8. Thompson, George P. Nelson, J. V. D. Berier, 


Edmund A. Smith, 
George W. Powers, 
E. V. Hanghwout, 
Gouvr. 8. Bibby, 
Abel K. Foster, William H. Seott, 
James L. Morgan, Frederick C. Oakley, 
M. B. Spaulding, F. J. Hoaford, 
Wiliam Tilden, John F. Holbrook, 
Daniel L. Ross, J. 8, T. Stranahan, 
Oscar Cheesman, William K. Hinman. 
RICHARD OAKLEY, President. 
James C. Hanntorr. Secretary. 595-607X 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York. 
Office. LI2 & 114 Broadway 


Cash Capital, One Milion Dolas 


ASSETS, ict Jax., 1960, $1,458,396 28. 
LIABILITIES“ “ 


Edward F. Davisoa, 
George Barrell, 
Hy. A. Smythe, 
Aaron L. Reid, 


John P. Wakeman, 
Oliver Hoyt, 

George T. Plume, 
James C. Holden, 
Albert Clark, 
William Hertsel, 
Jehn M. Tobin, 
Benjamin W. Floyd, 
Oliver Bryan, Jr., 





Daan . Bame: Richard Bigelew, Jone H 
Pestes 1 so iva, J George D. Wm, sarin J 
Th Theo. McNamee, Jeba R 
liar Fl, Mellen Cephas H. Norton Geo. T, Stedman, 
les J. Martin, Oliver EK, Wood, Si Maron, 
Charles B. Hate Alfred 8. Barnes, A. F. Withearth, 
B. Wetem bull; Sone ar, 
Homer Morgan, Roe wood, Fr. 
Levi P, Stone, John G. Nelson, W. R. Fosdick, 
Coe + Siturikoun Lewis Rebert 
Q 
Ward A. W Jobn B, Mutehinson, Sam. B, Caldwell 
James Low, P. Bakiwie, * 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
A. F. WILLMAR Vice President. 
J. MILTON SMITH, 
57 





PH@NIZX 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Of Brooklyn, New Yo 
BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 62 WALL ST. 





CASH CAPITAL...... ee 
7 BURPLUG.........600.-cccceeeeceeeeees 9O,008 
TOTAL ASSETS.......- re 2 | 


This Office offers ample security to all parties desiring 
oe rey against lose by fre. The business of the 
not confined to ew 

Insuranees 


are 
effected in various of the Union, 
by direet application to the New York office ; and in the 
D dnganpreetreeerlae’s ¢ has always been extended to 


¥F. WHEBAKER, 
State Agent for Wisconsin, at Janesville. 
* GEORGE C. DAVIES, 
General Western Agent, at Cincinnati, Ohie. 





ship at some literary institution, by a German linguist and, 
for pine years, teacher of the modern and ancient languages, 
(Hebrew included.) 

Likewise, a situation by a German — besides the 
English branches, can teach German, French, and Latin. Ref- 
erences exchanged. Apply to Rey. W. CROWELL, D.D., W. 
Watchman, St Louis, Mo. 603" 


MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, President. 


Office, No. 94 Broadway. 


This Company, in addition te ite Cash Accumulations, amount- 


ing to 
$6,500,000, 


also presents in every other feature a guarantee of security and 


STABILITY, affording superior inducements to persuns to insure 
their lives, 


It bas already paid over 


$3,000,000 


to the heirs and representatives of the insured, nearly 


$250,000 


of which Were profits er dividends. 

The following descriptions of Policies are 
pany, the premiums on which are payable 
or quarterly, at the option of the party assured 

Ist.—Live Poicins.—These are issued for the whole term of 
life, payable, together with the declared pxpfits, after the death 
of the party assured, to the person entitled to receive the same 

2d.—Lire Po.icres, with payments of Premium to cease at given 
ages.—These are also payabie, with the profits. at the death of 
the assured, but the entire premiums necessary are paid before 
reaching the stipulated age. 

3d.—ENDOWMENT AssuRANCE Poticres,—These are issued to 
persons desirous of making provision for advaneed life, or any 
other purpose, and are payable to the assured party on attaining 
a certain age, say 50, 55, 60, or 65, or in case of his death before 
arriving at that age, to his heirs or assigns. 

4th.—Expowxent Poiictzs ror Cuipren. —-These are payable 
when a child attains the age of 18, 21, or 25 years, or upwards, 
either with or without the return of the total premium paid, in 
case the party assured does not attain the specified age. 

THE ASSETS 
of the Company are invested exelusively on Bond and Meartgage 
on Real Estate in the City and State of New York, worth in each 
case at least double the amount loaned, and bearing interest at 
seven per eent.; the solidity and security of this digpositioa of 
the Company's Funds cannot be overrated. 
NOTICE, 

The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual 
principle, in the strictest senee of the term ; the entire serplus, 
deducting necessary ewpenscs alone, being equitably divided 
among the assured. 


issued by this Oom- 
yearly, if-yearly, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, W. SMITH BROWN, 
JOHN Y.-L. PRUYN, RICHARD PATRIOK, 
WILLIAM MOORE, WILLIAM Hl. POPHAM, 
JOSEPH BLUNT, LYCURGUS EDGERTON, 
ROBERT H. M’CURDY, EZRA WHEELER, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, CEPHAS H. NORTON, 
“JOHN H. SWIFT, MILLARD FILLMORE, 
WM, J. BUNKER, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
WILLIAM BETTS, HAMLIN BLAKE, 
JOHN P. YELVERTON, DAVID HOADLEY, 
{ax WADSWORTH, HENRY A. SMYTHE, 

7D EDWARDS, 


WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
ALEX. W. BRADFORD, W. E. DODGE, 
JOHN M. STUART, GEORGE 8. COF, 
GEORGE R. CLARK, WM. K STRONG, 
SAMUEL E, SPROULLS, NATHANIEL HAYDEN, 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WM M. VERMILYE, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E DEVELIN, 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President, 
ISAAC ABBATT, Seeretary. 

SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 

MINTURN POST, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

BZ Parties intending to insure are respectfully requested to 
obtain this Cempany’s Publications, which afford a variety of 
information beyond the limits of an advertisement. They can 
be had (gratis) at the principal office, No. 94 Broadway, or from 
any of the Company’s recognized Agents. 508-640 


SECURITY — 
Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. 31 PINE STREET. 


CASH CAPITAL $506,000. 
CHEAPEST AND SAFEST INSURANCE. 
DEALERS RECEIVE ¢ 


75 PER CT. OF NET PROFITS. 


Wher preferred, a Discount from the Premium will be made ip 
eu of participation in the Profits. 
DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD WOOD, 
WM. DENNISTOUN, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
WH. BIRDSALL, JR., 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, 
SAMUEL C. PAXSON, 
D. CROMWELL, JR., 
GEORGE H. BEYER, 
EDWARD CROMWELL, 
GORGE B. GRINNELL, 
THOS. J. OWEN, 
ANTHONY P. FRANCIA 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
JONATHAN ODELL, 
ROBERT BOWNE, 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, 


JOSEPH WALKER, 
JOHN FALSEY, 
ROBERT L. CASE, 
WH. H. HUSSEY, 
EDWARD WILLETS 
ES WARD MERRITT, 
HENRY BARROW, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, 
S. T. VALENTINE, 
JOHN R. WILLIS, 
ROBT. L. MURRAY, 
WM. ALLEN BUTLER 
L. B. WYMAN, 
JOHN ALLEN, 
WILLIAM F, MOTT, 
RICH, P. BRUFF, 
JOHN W. MASON, WM. GRAYDON, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JR., EK. J. DONNELL. 

JOSEPH WALKER, Pres’t. 

THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres’t. 

R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 583-634* 


HE METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 108 Broaewar, corner of Pine street. 
CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. This Company, having a cash 
capital exceeded by those of only three other city companies, 
continues te insure all kinds of Personal Property, Buildiage, 
Ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are consistent 
with the security of the insurers and insured 


DIREGTFORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President 
Joseph B. Varnum, arren Delano, Jr., 
Leonard Appleby, Henry V. Butler, 
Frederick H. Wolcott, Joseph R. Varnum, Jr., 
William K. Strong, James Lorimer Graham, Js 
Moses Taylor, Bowes R. Mofivaine, 
James 0. Sheldon, Gilbert L. Beeekman, 
Daniel Parish, John C. Henderson, 
Gustavus A. Conover, Lorrain Freeman, 
Martin Bates, Jr., Edward Macomber, 
Dudley B. Fuller, Watson F. Case, 
Charles L. Vose, Charles E. Appleby, 
Samuel D. Bradford, Jr. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary 
Rowse? C. Rarapone, Assistant Secretary. 575-626* 
MONTAUK FIRE INS. CO. 
OF BROOKLYN. Capiral, $250,000. 
Orricas : 
No, 66 Wail street, 
New York. 











No. 7 Court street, 
Opposite the City Hall, 
Broeklyn. 
Continue to insure against loss and damage by Fire on favor- 
able terms. 





JOHN J. STUDWELL, President. 








__ MISCELLANEOUS. _ 





q an 8? SARSAPARILLA, 
kK FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

The fame of this preparation is not confined te the limits of our 
own country, but it is now used in almost every part of the 
werld. The following is from Mr. Fay, the well-anown repre- 
sentative of our Government to Prussia: 

Leaation Untrep States, Ber.in, Prussia. 
Massrs. A. B. & D. Sanns: 

GentTLemEN: Having seen your Sarsaparilla used in this city 
with great effect in a severe case of Scrofula, I have been re- 
quested to order three dozen bottles, which please send with the 
least possible delay. Iam inspired only by a feeling of philan- 
thropy, in begging. you to publish this unasked testimony to the 
value of 2 medicine which, widely as it is known, is not known 
as it ought to be. I am, gentlemen, 

Respectfully yours, etc., Tuo. 8. Far 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, Ne. 108 
Fulton street, New York. 

For sale also by Druggists generally. 03H 


THE TOILET. 


“ TREFELIO !* “ TREFELIO !* 


THE SECRET 








THE SECRET OF 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 


AND THE LADIES OF THE 


COURT OF LOUIS XVI. 


A DELICIOUSLY FRAGRANT EXTRACT OF 


WILD FLOWERS. 


We claim for “‘ TREFELIO” these qualities: It cleanses the 
skin surface of all impurities, invigorates the life action of the 
breathing organs of the skin, allows full freedom for the eseapeo? 
all poisons generated in the body, which, if retained, ritiate the 
bumors. It is an invaluable skin medicine, and, as sach, has 
received the sanction of the most noted physicians in the world, 
as well as the entire approbation and support of the ladies. 

We are receiving fresh proofs daily of its efficacy in beautify- 
tug, restoring the complexion, and removing all cutaneous erap- 
ti 


— SOLD BVERYWHERE. 56 CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Wholesale : Cary, Howanp, Sancue & Co. Nonrs, Sazaman & 
Co. ; Lazgxrt, Mansa & Ganpines. 
Tieston & Co., General Agents, No. 48 Broadway. : 
= bottles sent on receipt of Sfty cents in postage stamps. 
7C 


TORREY’S PATENT 


Four-Minute Freezers. 


These popular Freezers, that have been newly improved sinee 
last season, are decidedly the most rapid and perfect Freeser ia 





use. 

Being constructed on strictly scientific principles, they are beth 
simpleand effective. 

Piain directions for use, and several valuable recipes fer 
making Ice-Cream and Water Ices, accompany each Freezer. 

For sale by all the leading furnishing stores. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 


Saqts...... Covccesesees ++-$2 50 | 8 qts. ...... -+B5 00 
© scccee Secegnes tehncis BMP EMES catngh cighectiseve ++ 700 
DF ncet coerce, povese bane UP YEE 2sconcenveceve vo -e BO 08 





P.S.—A liberal discount to the trade. 


E. P. TORREY, Manufacturer and Patentee, 


601-609L No. 9 Platt street, New York, 


#$150.000 !!! 


BoYs’' BOYS’! 
NEW STORE! 
LARGE STOCK 0O CLOTHING ! 
UCTION! BARGAINS! _ "* 

Having an “EXTRA LARGESTOCK,” and finding the SEa- 
SON UNUSUALLY LATE,” I have made a reduction on all 
garments of from “ 25 TO 40 PER CENT.,” im order to clear ew 
at once the balance of my entire stock. Those wishing to “ EOON- 
OMIZE,” will find it greatly to their advantage to give me a 
eall. 


75-CENT BOYS’ JACKETS. 
75-CENT BOYS’ PANTS. 
75-CENT BOYS’ VESTS. 
FINE CLOTHING IN PROPORTION. 
N. B.—I have added to already large store, the buildiag 
No. 68 Fulton street, which I intend to k ape for the 
BOYS’, YOUTHS’, and CHILD DEPARTMENT. 





CLOTHING ! 
OODS! 








OAK HALL, 
Nos. &4, 66, and 88 Fulton st., and Nos. 47 and 49 Gold . 
601-6046 THEO, R. B. DE GROOT. 





T 
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Ladies Going to the Country 


FOR THE SUMMER, 
should previde themselves with one of 


BROWN’S PATENT 


Rotary Smoothing-Irons, 


which is SELF-HEATING, without the use of wood or coal. 
£old by BERRIANS, and WINDLE & CO., and by dealers ig 
Houre-furnishing Goods generally. 603-604De 


SELLERY 


IMPERIAL 


COUGH SYRU P!! 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Honrsencass, Influenza, Tickling Sen- 
sation in the Throat, W hooping-Cough, etc., ete. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 











SELLE R88’ 


OBLEDRATED 


LIVER PILLSB!! 


Which stand unequaled by any Medicine known, for the Cure of 
Liver Complaints, and other diseases arising from a de- 
ranged estate of the Liver. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 





R. FE. SELLERS’ 


‘VERMIFUGE! 


It is much used and highly recommended by many Physicians, 
SAFE, PROMPT, AND RELIABLE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 





Sold by Barnes & Park, New York; T. W. Dyott & Sons, 





Philadelphia ; John D. Park, Cincinnati ; Richardson, Mellier & 
Co., St. Louis, 
SOLD BY 
Druggists and Country Merchants. 
R. E. SELLER & CO., Proprictors, 





303-1 3teow PITTSBORG 
QAVINGS-BANK.— UNION DIME SAVINGS. 
W) Bank, No. 429 Canal st., cor. Varick st. Opea daily from 


10 a.M. to2P.M,and from 5to7p.m. Deposits of 10 cents te 
25,000 received, Six per cent. interest paid on sums of $500 
and under, and five per cent. on larger sums, deposited on or 
before July let. E. V. HAUGHWOUT, President. 
602-603* GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, Secretary. 


AST CHANCE TOR $16. 


RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS. 
} Price to be raised on July Ist to $29. 
Apply at once to 

CHARLES B. NORTON, 
603J Agent for Libraries, New York. 


DAMS’S PATENT COAL-SIFTERS.—A YAN- 
kee Notion.— Over eleven thousand of these valuable Ma- 
ebines have already been sold, giving universal! satisfaction, 
The demand is becoming so great that a general depot Is being 
established at the firm of REA & POLLOCK, 48 Cortiandt #t, 
N. Y., where they will be put up and sold at wholesale aud re- 
tall. Also, at the inventor’s Manufactory, Lincoln sireet. Bos- 
ton, together with his Patent Screens for Separating Beans, 
Peas, and a)) kinds of grain. 
603* 
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Only 150 sets left. 




















| 
} 
= years, MORRIS GROVE has been visited by mary Sab- 
bath-Schools, where they have spent the day in a happy manner, 
| It is but 30 minutes ride from Brooklyn, immediately on the 
| Railroad. 
| The GROVE has been fitted up with creat care. Seats and 
tables have been put up, and also @ large and commodiogs 
shelter, as a resort in case of storm. Excursions may start frem 
| South Ferry, or at apy point between there and Bedferd, Oem- 
| mittees to examine the Grove for Excursions, will be passed free 
of charge. 


Schools of 100- 25cta. ; 200—20 cts. ; 300—I8 cts. ; 500—- lé clas 
700—15 cts.— for Exoursion Tickets 
Apply to A. H. PALMER, Genera! Agent. 
Orrice LonG-IsLanp Raiiroap Co., 
May 21, 1860, 6010-603 * 


I EE-AVERNUE SABBATH-SCHOOL JUBILEE 

4 in Mr. Brevoort’s Grove, cor. of Pacific street and Frank- 

lin avenue, Brooklyn, all day Wednesday, June 27, 1860, 

Fulten-avenue cars pass within three minutes’ walk of entrance, 
603* 
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_A Good Cooking Stove. 


Many of the Stoves manufactured throughout the country are 
called “Good ”’ by those who sell them, but how few, when put 
to every-day use, deserve the appellation, and how many fami- 
lies are martyrs to all the annoyances arising from ill-adapted 
Stoves, who would most willingly cast them off an’ procure a 
Lew one, if they could be convinced that by the exchange they 
could secure in reality 

A GOOD COOKING STOVE. 





These wants or rather necessities of the community have net 
been unfelt by the Manufacturers, and within a year or two 
past every appliance of skill! and ingenuity has been brought 
into exercise to produce a Stove which would be a comort 
instead of an annoyance to the household, and whieh weuld 
perform all the great variety of culinary purposes, not only 
well, but with advantage, ease, and economy, and thus ebviate 
the objections to which Cooking Stoves have hitherto been Mabie. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN poesesses in an eminent degree all 
these very desirable qualifications, and combines in itself every 
improvement and advantage that can be adapted to a Cooking 
Stove. It has been thoroughly tried in various parts ef the 
country, under many different auspices, and with all kinds of 
wood and coal fuel, and the unanimous expression of ail who 
have used it is, that in every sense of the word it isa 

GOOD COOKING STOVE. 

The Good Samaritan is mannfactured in the most superior 
manner in every respect, and is of unusual thickness and 
weight, thus greatly promoting its durability. 

It is sold by a prominent Stove Dagjer in almost every city 
and town in the country. Pamphlets containing a fal) desorip- 
tion of the Stove will be forwarded on application. 

Manufactured and for sale to the Trade only by 

602-614 JOHN F. RATHBONE, Albany, N.Y. 


‘TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
NS) HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. 216 Sixtm avenvus, New Yor : 
The subscriber would respectfally call attention to his New 








Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. 603-655J 
OF FAMILIES ARE NOW 


/ ‘eppeeenens 
USING IT. 


DENSLOW’S 


Double-Distilled Benzine. 
The Best! The Cheapost! 


Sold at 12c., 25e., 50c. 
DEPOT, No. 162 BROADWAY—AND ALL DRUGGISTS, 


+ | 
Take None but Denslow’s. 
602-606D 
Rheumatism, a — 
4 i ediatel jeved - 
Neural gia, cestiy cura Price vy mail a 
- a2 at risk, $1. Send fora cireular. 


A Minister and Physician 20 Years. 
602-604" 


| Columbian Hotel, 





Fremont, 0. 





SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
W. 8. BALCH and G. H. MITCHELL, Prorarsrons. 
Open for Visitors all the Year. 601-04 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street, 


BROOKLYN. 








SHIRTS TO ORDER, from Best Material. Complete meas 
ure, Careful Cutting, and 


NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on approbation. 


A Notorious Fact. 


0 PERSONS GOING TO HOUSEKEEPING 
AND REFURNISHING THEIR HOUSES.- The mest ex- 
tensive and best assortment of Refrigerators, Ice Pitchers, Table 
Cutlery, Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Castors, Tea and Coffee 
Urns, and Housekeeping articles, for sale at conten les@ 
prices than at other houses, at EDWARD D. BASSFORO'S, 
Cooper Institute, corner Astor pl 
(Third and Fourth av, and Bighth 


HADFIELD’S 


First Premium Fireworks. 


DEPOT, NO. 47 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
H. B. TITUS, Agent. 





504-606 


—_—— 





602-6055 








THE BEST IN THE WORLD! 


Sold by all the principal Druggists throughost the Dusted 
wee he menay will be returned in every instance the 
Binventanter 6008 Reh poove succesatel. “toe 800 
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Ma. Baxcrors’s New Votome.—The eighth volume 
ef Mr. Bancreft’s History of the United States has 
just been issued frem the press of Little, Brown & 
€o. of Boston, and is for sale in this city by Phinney, 
Blakeman & Mason. It embraces the period from the 
wattle of Bunker Hill to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which, though covering but little more than & 
year, is crowded with the thick-gathering events of 
the Revolution. In tracing the course of these events 
im the several cclonies, and in characterizing the 
more prominent men and measures of each, Mr. Ban- 
croft exhibits that happy style of generalizing facts 
about certain marked features of individuality, which 
renders his historical pictures so vivid and perme- 
nent. Occasionally we find a whole chapter com- 
pressed, toward its close, into some weighty philoso- 
phica] er political apothegm; as when he sums up 
the great elements of American political life in these 
two: “ the domestic power of the several states, and 
the limited sovereignty of the central government ;” 
and when he says of the universal application of the 
Declaration that “a proposition which admits of ex- 
‘ceptions can never be self-evident.” 

That “ rolling melody of style” which has proved 
80 captivating in Mr. Bancroft’s former volumes, 
‘seems to gather anew undertone from the prepara- 
tions of war. We have space just new barely to 
allude to Mr. Bancroft’s fidelity to the great princi- 
ples involved in the Revolution. Of the omitted re- 
monstrance against the slave-trade, he says : 

“In the indictment against George the Third, Jef- 
ferson had written: ‘He has waged eruel war 
against human nature itself, violating its most sacred 
rights of life and liberty in the persons of a distant 
people who never offended him, captivating and car- 
rying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to 
meur miserable death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infide) 
powers, is the warfare of the Christian king of Great 
Britain. Determined to keep open a market where 
men should be bought and sold, he has prostituted 
his negative for suppressing every legislative attempt 
to prohibit or to restrain this execrable commerce. 
And that this assemblage of horrors might want no 
fact of distinguished dye, he is now exciting those 
very people to rise in arms among us, and ‘to purchase 
that liberty of which he has deprived them by 
murdering the people on whom he also obtruded 
them: thus paying off former crimes committed 
against the liberties of one people with crimes which 
he urges therm to commit against the lives of another.’ 
These words expressed with precision what had hap- 
pened in Virginia ; she, as well as other colonies, had 
perseveringly attempted to repress the slave-trade ; 
the king had perseveringly used his veto to protect 
it; the governor, clothed with the king’s authority, 
had invited slaves to rise against their masters ; but 
it e¢ould not be truly said that all the colonies had 
been always without blame in regard tothe commerce, 
or that in America it had been exclusively the guilt 
ef the king of Great Britain; and therefore, the 
severe strictures on the use of the king's negative, 
so Jefferson wrote for the guidance of history, *‘ were 
disapproved by some Southern gentlemen, whose re- 
fiections were not yet matured to the full abhorrence 
of that traffic, and the offensive expressions were 
immediately yielded.’ Congress had already mani- 
fested its own sentiments by the absolute probibition 
ef the slave-trade, and that prohibition was then re- 
spected in every one of the thirteen states, including 
South Carolina and Georgia. This is the occasion 
when the slave-trade was first branded as a piracy. 
Many statesmen, among them Edmund Pendleton, 
President of the Virginia Convention, always regretted 
that the passage had been stricken ont, and the 
earnestness of the denunciation lost its author no 
friends.”’ 

It is evident that Mr. Bancroft is not disposed to 
set aside the Declaration for its “sounding and glit- 
tering generalities.” He says of it: 

“ This immortal state paper, which for its composer 
was the aurora of enduring fame, was ‘ the genuine 
effusion of the soul of the country at that time,’ the 
revelation of its mind, when, in its youth, its en- 
thusiasm, its sublime confronting of danger, it rose to 
the highest creative powers of which man is capable. 
The bill of rights which it promulgates is of rights that 
are older than human institutions, and spring from 
the eternal justice that is anterior to the state. Two 
political theories divided the world: one founded the 
commonwealth on the reason of state, the policy of 

» expediency; the other on the immutable principles of 
morals. The new republic, as it took its place among 
the powers of the world, proclaimed its faith in the 
truth and reality and unchangeableness of freedom, 
virtue, and right. The heart of Jefferson in writing 
the Declaration, andZof Congress in adopting it, beat 
for all humanity ; the assertion of right was made for 
the entire world of mankind and all coming genera- 
tions, without any exception whatever; for the 
proposition which admits of exceptions can never be 
self-evident. As it was put forth in the name of the 
ascendent people of that time, it was sure to make 

* the circuit of the world, passing everywhere through 
the despotic countries of Europe ; and the astonished 
mations as they read that all men are created equal, 
started out of their lethargy, like those who have been 
exiles from childhood, when they suddenly hear the 
dimly remembered accents of their mother tongue.” 


Representative Men.—Childs & Peterson of Phila- 
delphia have published a volume entitled “ Our Living 
Representative Men,” and purporting to be “com- 
piled from official and original sources”’ by John Sav- 
age. This volume of 500 pages gives biographical 
notices of thirty-four men distinguished in public life. 
Probably the next edition will contain two names 
which were unfortunately omitted from this,—Abra- 
ham Lincoln of Illinois, and Hannibal Hamlin of 
Maine. The omission of James Buchanan of Penn- 
sylvania is not very much to be regretted. Perhaps 


the author consic ered 
good as dead. 


One of Mr. Savage’s “Representative Men’’ is 


Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. To him Mr. J. W. 
Sheahan has devoted an entire volume, published by 
the Harpers,—which may have “a run” if the micro- 
gigantic subject of it shall be unanimously nomi- 
nated for the Presidency this week by the Democratic 
Convention reassembled at Baltimore. 

Taes From THE Biste. For tur Younc. By William 

M. Thayer. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 

The design of this book, and of the series to which 
it is introductory, and the execution of the plan, are 
in the main so excellent that we would gladly recom- 
mend the volume for all Sabbath-school libraries, were 
it not for a single but fatal objection. The ignorant 
pretense of the advocates of Slavery that the enslave- 
ment of the African race is in fulfillment of the curse 
upon Ham, is indorsed by the author as if it hada 
warrant either in Scripture or in histery. No curse 
was ever pronounced on Ham or his “ posterity.” 
The specific eurse on Canaan was fulfilled in the sub- 
jugation of the Canaanites. The Ninevites and the 
Phenicians, the mighty nations of antiquity, were the 
seed of Ham. We cannot consent that another gen- 
eration of youth should be trained to believe that 
God has doomed the African race to Slavery. We 
therefore caution parents and teachers not to buy 
this book, until the author shall have canceled ite 
erroneous teachings, and made it conform to the 
— — = of history. Itis a shame to 

" a Sener 
” Sebbath ecanee oppression into a book designed 
Tue American Eccuesiastican Yrar- - 
ander J. Schem, Professor in Dickiance Celee 
This is a book of immense labor and of valuable 
and hopeful results. Outside of New England, Prof. 


Schem embodies in himself the Quint-essence of | work he can surely give. 
We know well his accurate | give it. 
and methodical habits, since for two or three years | 
past he has furnished for our columns the digest of | to his pastoral office ? 
Foreign Religious Intelligence. This year-book com- | 
prises the present religious statistics of the world, 
and a brief religious history of all denominations in 
We are surprised 
at the extent and variety of the informatien which | 
Prof. Schem has brought together under these heads. 
Just such a book as this is needed for frequent refer- 
The experiment in such competent hands 
y slight inaccuracies 
y eye, and reported 


We advise every mini 
ry minister and 
nt church-member to place the Ecelesiastical 


statistical zeal and lore. 


all countries during the past year. 


ence. 
should be encouraged, and an 
should be noted with a friend) 
directly to the author. 
intelli 


Year-Book on his study table. 


A New Sovrn-Sink Virw.—“ Social Relations in 
eur Southern States. By D.R. Hundley, Esq.” New 
York: Henry B. Price. This book is a professed de- 
scription of Southern society by a Southern man. It 


is “intended to be fair. 
fouthern latitudes. The seeming “py ; 


MNUONSE 





of the author is sometimes suggestive to one who | < ~tered sccording te 
H. Richards, in the 
umner’s last speech. 


is fresh from the reading of Mr. 


at venerable gentleman as | 


FAMILIAR LETTERS ON SUNDAY- 


SCHOOLS.—NO. 21 Pt 


BY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 
New Yorx, June 16, 1860. 

My Dyan Frienn: I have earnestly advocated the 
assumption by the pastor of the superintendence ot 
his own church school. I believe this to be for him- 
self, for the school, for the children, and for the church, 
in all respects, the best plan. I deem it in reality one 
of the most important parts of his whole work in the 
ministry. The pastor who can be the most successful 
instrument of guiding and blessing the children of his 
} flock, in the ways of religion and truth, will be in the 
highest degree and scale @ permanent blessing to the 
church and the world. And as the Sunday-school has 
been so clearly displayed as the church for children, 
the adapted and appropriate instrument of teaching 
and blessing for them—the most intimate, intelligent, 
and authoritative relation in which the minister can 
stand to this, is the most desirable and important for 
himself as for them. In our smaller churches, whether 
in town or country, there can be no difficulty in carry- 
ing out this plan completely. And abounding blessings 
would flow from it, on every side, te all concerned. 
In our larger churches I am aware that many minis- 
isters imagine it a labor beyond their power or 
strength. In some cases it may be so. I should be 
most unwilling to urge unnecessary or impossible 
burdens upon the ministry. Their toils and duties, if 
adequately carried out, are abundant, and often over- 
whelming. ButI would suggest, could not a wiser 
husbandry of time and a more methodical arrangement 
of labor, gain for them the strength and opportunity 
which such a work as this requires? If not, is not 
the work itself so important and desirable that some 
other occupation less directly bearing upon the wel- 
fare of redeemed souls might be yielded for the sake 
of it? Far from being an excessive fatigue, it would 
| be found a refreshment and an encouraging aid for 
| the public services of the Sabbath’s worship. The 
| more cordially and faithfully it shall be carried out, 
| the more deeply will a faithful minister find himself 
interested and engaged in it. It will come to be 
| in his view one of the most desirable, as well as one 
of the most effective parts of his ministry. And it can 

by no means be considered irrelevant or unrequired, 
for one who is to give himself wholly to the werk of 
the ministry—to continue in its labors—to be as a 
gentle nurse among the children of his flock, and so 
| affectionately desirous of them that he is willing to 
impart unto them, not the Gospel of God only, but 
also his own life, because they are dear unte him. 
The more an earnest pastor labors in this work, only 
the more will he desire to spend and be spent therein, 
that by all means he may save some. 
3ut it is also objected, that certain ministers have 
no adaptation of taste or character for such a work 
as this. I can only say, if they have nv love for chil- 
dren, and no desire especially to bless them, they are 
manifestly wanting in a most important characteris- 
tic of the Savior’s example, and an indispensable 
qualification for a useful and successful ministry. If 
it is a fault of the heart, or of the deliberate judgment, 
in this relation, they must forfeit a precious field and 
department of usefulness, and render reasonably 
doubtful their usefulness in any other field of pastoral 
duty. Ifit be a defect of habit and education, the 
very practice is te teach them a more important les- 
son in the ministry than they have yet learned. Noth- 
ing appears more offensive to intelligent and reason- 
able men than an affectation of peculiar learning, in 
the employment of high-sounding words or far-reach- 
ing allusions in the ministry of the Gospel. The New 
Testament seems to say to ministers, on every page, 
in the words and examples of its great Founder and 
his apostles, “ Be simple.’ Our own incomparable 
translation has transferred this very simplicity of ut- 
terance for the common use of the poor and the 
ignorant. And the minister who wishes to be wiser 
and grander than the New Testament, will find him- 
seif just so much less acceptable to the most iatelli- 
gent portien of his fleck. The relations of his minis- 
try to the children will be the very lesson which he 
needs. And the habit of dealing with them, and previd- 
ing for them, and watching over them, will furnish the 
very supply of feeling, power, and adaptation ia which 
such a man finds himself to be deficient. His heart, 
his mind, and his habits will all grow rapidiy and 
healthfully under such an exercise and employment 
as the Sunday-school gives him, for greater and more 
permanent usefulness in other cepartments of his 
duty as well as in this. Unity and harmony will 
reign under his administration in this work. The 
Sunday-school teachers will welcome him, and labor 
with him with delight. They will combine to rever- 
ence his character, to repose upon his sincerity, to 
delight in their relations to him, and to be his chosen, 
earnest, and faithful friends. The reciprocal effect 
upon the ministry and the school will be equally val- 
uable. And the whole garden of the Lord which he 
has been set to cultivate will revive and flourish 
under this extending and practical influence of his 
personal labors in every department of his divinely 
appointed work. 

If, after all, the minister really cannot undertake 
the actual charge and superintendence of the Sun- 
} day-school, can he not habitually visit it, and become 
personally acquainted with its operations and its 
needs? What shall hinder his giving an hour of every 
| Sabbath to a personal observation of the work? Let 








| him thus oversee the superintendence of another, 
and become personally familiar with the teachers 
| and the details of the operation, as they are managed 
in his sight. He will thus become acquainted with 
| the several ability and adaptation of the teachers. 
He will see who are really useful in their work, and 
| likely to be his effective adjuncts in ministering the 
Gospel to the youth of his flock. He will be able to 
advise the superintendent in reference to many im- 
| portant facts and methods of usefulness, as they arise 
| before him. For what is the whole school but a part 
| of his responsibility in the ministry! And what are 
superintendents and teachers, but parts of his minis- 
try, severally carrying out his work, and helpers of 
his joy? This regular Sabbath visitation will be an 
eminent blessing to the school and to himself. He 
will have much, and he will be able to teach much in 
the practical efficiency of his ministry from this habit, 
which can be acquired nowhere else. To neglect this 
is mere negligence of duty. The minister may as 
well say he has no time to preach or visit the suffer- 
ing and the sick, the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction. For what has he been sent into the 
world, and raised up in the church, and received the 
| Lord’s commission, and assumed the care and teach- 
| ing of those for whom the Savior died? How can 
any part of the work of the Gospel flourish under the 
labors of a man so heartless, so indifferent, so indo- 
| lent, or so secularized in mind and spirit ? 
| Cannot the minister give the teachers of his Sun- 
day-school a weekly instruction upon the subject of 
their teaching? Let it be a lecture, or a Bible-class, 
or a teachers’ meeting, in whatever way organized 
and arranged. Some special hour devoted to their 
And he surely ought to 
Has he no adaptation or acquirement for 
this either? What can he do that more truly belongs 
At any rate, he is supposed 
| to have studied the Scriptures more thoroughly than 
the youthful and busy teachers who are gathered 
| around him. If not, then it will be a blessed em- 
| ployment for him to meet and study an hour a week 
| with them. Thus they may grew together in a 
| knowledge of that word of inspiration which is able 
: tomake them wise unto salvation, through faith in 
Christ Jesus. 
Cannot the pastor habitually or occasionally preach 
_ the Gespel especially and personally to the young? 
_ How much of public preaching is utterly unintelligible 
' and useless to them! Often, necessarily, of subjects 
| beyond their reach. Often, unnecessarily, in language 
| which they cannot comprehend. If this must be so, 
| in much of the public teaching of the pulpit, can 
| there not be special teaching edapted to their capaci- 
ties and wants? There is here no additional labor im- 
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Perhaps it may do good in | posed, no excessive demand made upon time too oc- 


oe 


Act of Congress, in the year } by J. 


rk’s Office of the United States for the 


Southern District of New York. 


. ee, 
cuyied, or energies too much taxed, or minds too full 


of other duties. If every pastor would give one ser- 


mon on every Sunday, especially addressed to the | 


young, and designed and prepared to teach them, he 
would find himself enlarging his direct usefulness in 
this particular werk, and equally advancing the 
value and benefit of every other class of his public 
and private labors in religious instruction also. The 
parents and adults of his flock will learn as much, 
and love as much the teaching for themselves, when 
he speaks to the youth directly and simply, as When 
he addresses them in a deeper and more ature 
ciscourse. 

I hope I shall not be censured as hay mg said too 
much upon this special branch of the subject before 
us. I cannot understend how any Christian minister 
can feel himself excused from a personal, practical 
consideration of this great part of his appointed work. 
Whatever is to be given up, the pastor who folluws in 
the steps of his Master must not give up the children. 
The Sunday-school everywhere feels the want of the 
mind of the ministry in its welfare—a real pastoral 
devotion to its success. The pastor must be its 
living, actual head It should consiaatly receive the 
stimulus and encouragement of his-presence and his 
example. He should have the sweet solace of the 
children’s relation to him, a comfort to his wearied 
spirit. The minister deprived of this loses one of the 
most precious of the pleasures of his work. And I 
cannot but earnestly entreat the affectionate and se- 
rious contemplation of my brethren in the ministry 
to the whole subject in its relations to themselves, 
which I have attempted to suggest. 5: %..%. 





FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 


Wasnineton, D. C., June 18, 1860. 
A person unused to the ways of Congress ceuld 
not easily be made to believe that it transacts more 
business the last week of a session than in the two 
months previous, but such is the fact. During the 
past week, for instance, both branches of Congress 
have met at eleven o’clock in the morning, worked 


hard till near five o’clock, then taken a short recess | 


for dinner, and then sat till ten or eleven o’clock at 


night, making in all a daily session of about ten | 


hours. Then again in these ten hours as much busi- 
ness is transacted as in fifty at the beginning of the 
session. Then Congress was garrulous and lazy, ad- 


dicted to hour speeches and tedious debate ; but now | 
a dozen speeches are made in a single hour, speeches | 


are compressed, business is expedited with lightning 
speed, and appropriations to the amount of millions 
are the work of an hour. The famous resolutions of 
censure against the President and his Cabinet would 
have occupied more than a week one month ago, but 
were got through in three hours on Wednesday last. 
The Senate, after a debate of several hours upon 
the subject, has agreed to postpone the consideration 
of the Morrill Tariff bill until the next session. The 


Republicans voted as a unit against the postpone- | 
ment of the question, and the Democrats, with one | 


exception, Bigler of Pa., voted for the postpone- 
ment. 1 believe the Democrats were righi—that it 
would have been the sheerest folly to atteiapt the 
consideration of so grave and important a measure 
at this time, when a majority cannot be found in either 
House to extend the session for the time necessary 
for the full discussion of the bill and the careful ex- 
amination of its details. Tariffs should not be 
changed, made, revised, and repealed as children 
turn fiom one toy to another. lt should be the work 
of staiesmen, not of boys—and to go over our revenue 
laws, introducing 
should be the careful, conscientious work of weeks 
and months, and not of gaslight, late hours, night 
sessions, and bad whiskey. 
ing— Monday—that there will be a_ serious dis- 
agreement between the House and Senate on this 
matter. The House attached to its Morrill Tariff bill 
a Lean bill. The Senate strikes off the Tariff bill 


and adheres to the Loan.- If the House will not re- 


cede, the Loan bill falls to the ground, and if Congress | 


adjourns without passing it, the President will call it 
together again. 

Senator Mason has opened the door of his caged 
bird and invited him to fly forth, condemned as a very 
bad canary, which would not sing, and which there- 
fore was of not the slightest use to him! Thaddeus 
Hyatt is free, having actuallwbeaten Mr. Mason and 
the Senate by his quiet obstinacy for the sake of a 
principle. It will be a long time | believe before the 
Senate again imprisons a witness in like fashion, 
though it will not have the frankness to relinquish its 
right to imprison. Let us be content with the practi- 
cal fruits of Mr. Hyatt’s imprisonment, and not de- 
mand open confession of the honorable Senators. 

Mr. Sumner, as you will see, is still a shining mark 
for every Senatorial blackguard. Mr. Fitch of Indi- 
ana insulted him, if such a man can insult anybody, 
the other day, by objecting to the reference of a cer- 
tain memorial! intreduced by Mr. Sumner, wholly upon 
the ground that a day or two previous Mr. S. had the 
astounding impudence to present a petition to the 
Senate “ from people of the African race.” Before 
he had finished his objection, Mr. Fitch gave his opin- 
ion to the Senate that Mr. Sumner «‘ does not belong 
to the category of gentlemen!” This Dr. Fitch, it 
will be remembered, holds his seat by fraud, and, 
years ago, before he went into the conspiracy against 
the people of Indiana to obtain a seat in the Senate, 
was an anti-slavery man, showing. that he is fully 
aware of the baseness of his conduct. For such a 
man to object to petitions from colored persons, and 
to deliver himself of criticisms en gentility, is as 
Judicrous as it is low and venomous. The little inci- 
dent shows where the Adininistration Wing of North- 
ern Democracy is drifiing—toward the most degrad- 
ing despotism. 

In the House resolutions of censure against Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. Toucey, and other “ public function- 
aries,” have been voted by great majorities, ranging 
from forty to sixty votes. 
in a minority in the House, and with the Southern 
Opposition they can command but a respectable ma- 
jority, but one or two of these resolutions were 
carried by sixty majority, and ef the Democrats who 
voted squarely against them a large number did it 
unwillingly, as a kind of party service which must be 
performed at all hazards. The passage of the resolu- 
tions was a just act on the part of the House, for the 
evidence upon which they were based was amply 
sufficient to show that Buchanan, Mr. Toucey, and 
other high Government officers have used their posi- 
tions more to advance the interests of party men than 
for the public good—worse than that, have used the 
public moneys to reward corrupt and profligate party 
leeches. 

But let the Republicans take warning. 
do for them to set up as censors of the Administra- 
tion, unless they keep their own hands clean. 


see a pure and upright Administration. There are 
others, however, whose conduct warrants the sus- 
picion that they voted for those resolutions to injure 
their Democratic opponents, make party capital, and 
not because they love honesty. It will net do fora 
member of Congress to clamor for economy and hon- 
esty in the public expenditures, objecting to the out- 
lay of a dollar on the public works, and at the same 
time vehemently oppose a fair measure of reform in 
reference to the mileage laws. That these laws are 
unjust, few men will have the hardihood to deny, for 
under them a Connecticut representative gets a thou- 
sand dollars a year less salary than the member from 
Wisconsin. And ifthe Western member wages war upon 
this reform, what right has he to cry down extrava- 
gance and unrighteous dealing on the part of the 
President? The two gentlemen are in the same ship, 
and sailing for the same port. 

Congress has voted to extend the time previously 
set for adjournment to the 25th, but it is expected 
that the public business will be in such condition as 
to warrant an adjournment by the middle of the pres- 
ent week, and if such is the case, the Senate will 
send a new resolution to the House. The House has 
cone up its work, and could easily adjourn to-mor- 





row. But if a serious contest between the two 


into them all radical changes, | 


It is expected this morn- 


The Republicans are still | 


lt will not | 


I be- | 
lieve the most of them, the leading men in Congress, | 
are pure and honest, and desire, above all things, to | 


Houses on the Tariff and Loar, py) ensues, there is 
po telling when Congress Ww’, adjourn. Certain it is, 
if it cannot agree on 4 {oan bill, the President will 


_ call the members b~.ck to make another trial, for the 


Treasury is €™" cy and must be replenished. 

The deler .tes to the Baltimore Convention, who 
shave cluf gered like swarming bees in and about our 
great notels during the week, have taken their leave. 
It. nas been noticed by every one that the feeling be- 
tween the two wings of the Democracy is very bitter, 
if possible more so than that between the Democrats 
and Republicans. The Northwestern Democrats have 
talked loudly about Southern bluster and arrogance, 
some even have ventured to couple the overbeariag 
conduct of the Southern delegates with the institution 
of slavery and the phrases *‘ slaveholding insolence,” 
“the ph.atation whip,” and others of a similar 
character, have frequently been upon the lips of North- 
ern Democrats. This shows that nobody is so bad 
that he cannot be made to grow better by stern disci- 
pline. The Northwestern Democrats are now under- 
going such a discipline as they never before expe- 
rienced, and if they come out of it the willing tools of 
slavery and the South, as they have been in the past, 

then indeed they are past hope. 

The Southern delegates in their bitter hatred of 
Douglas have freely expressed their desire that Lin- 
coln shall be elected President in preference to Doug- 
jas,on the ground that an honorable, open enemy is 
always to be preferred to a deceitful, dangerous 
friend. This quarrel in the Democratic party, there- 
fore, gives promise not only of rendering the election 
of Lincoln comparatively an easy matter, but of put- 
ting the more fierce and ultra of the slaveholders into 
a submissive frame of mind. Should Douglas be 





nominated, I have no doubt that Yancey himself 
would desire the election of Lincoln, rather than see 
D. W. B. 


Commercial and Financial. 


the Illinois demagogue triumph. 





Government Stealing. 

The people of this country will probably new be 
satisfied, in view of recent developments, that Goy- 
ernment stealing is about as bad as individual steal- 
ing, and that any nation whose Chief Executive and 
bis associates stand before the community convicted 
felons, will not be the most favorable spot from which 
to send missionaries to the heathen or to cultivate 
a large crep of “ sound morality.” What could J. B— 
Kami say to poor Fowler, late Postmaster of this city, 
were both summoned to a civil tribunal? 


One has 

used Government money to promote the interests of 
| the party in one way, and the other in another, and 

both are guilty, in the eyes of the moral law, of steal- 

ing. If J. B—Kami ean put his hands directly and 

through his officials into the treasury of the nation to 

pay a“ letter-writer” of The Journal ef Commerce 
| hundreds of dollars for doing NorHINe except to puff 

his administration, why may not poor Fowler, also, 
| thrust Ais hands into the iron chest for the benevolent 
purpose of “ helping the party?” Will J. B—Kami 
please answer? We think any “ Covode committee” 
could prove, had they the time and the power to send 
for persons and papers, that every infernal step of 
aggression which has been made by the slave power 
during the reign of James Buchanan, has been carried 
by corruption more corrupt than ever stained the 
hands of any despotic principality on earth. To talk 
about honesty in view of such facts is absurd, and we 
ean tell J. B—Kami and all his officials, down to the 
whole swarm of letter-writers” and puffers which 
infest his administration, that this game has been 
about played out. Such bold, wholesale robbery is 
not “ calculated to receive the approbation” of at least 
one political party at the coming Presidential election, 
as will, we think, in due time be shown. Is there to 
be no end to these developments ? 
the people, who feel disgraced at the enormity of this 
wickedness, now fairly brought to open day-light, it is 
| well that Congress has decided to adjourn. The 


> | stench from Washington can be borne nolonger. Give 


us fresh air—and time to attend to the election of an 
“honest” man, who will, quicker than Dupont’s 
powder ever sent the fatal ball, seatter te the four 
| winds all the political leeches and “ letter-writers”’ 
which, like the frogs of Egypt, are now crawling al! 
over the land. 

Export of Specie. 


EXpopt OF SILVER FROM SOUTHAMPTON 10 INDIA AND THE SrpRalts. 


India. Straits. Total. 
. £4,738,909 £316,061 £6,431,743 
8,381,505 565,872 12,113,991 
11,378,017 874,583 16,731,915 
102,981 4,753,933 
390,887 14,628,521* 


To date..... 3,403,904 1,302,370 104,545 4,810,818" 
*Including Government Remittances, about £6,173,124. 
*Including Government Remittances of £189,507. 

The above statement taken from the English papers 
shows a falling off this year up to the end of May in 
the shipments of silver to the East. Still the amount 
is large for the five months, while the prospect Is that 
the shipments in the remaining seven months will be 
much heavier, and bring the total up to the amount 
of last year. 

The renewal of hostilities will compel this, as the 
expenses of carrying on the war must be paid in 
specie, while the increasing importations of China 
silk and teas require ever increasing sums of specie 
to pay for them, beyond the export of the few goods 
which the Chinese take from Europe and America in 
eomparison. 

The above statement of experts includes the specie 
sent to pay for imports of teas, silks, etc., from China 
into the United States, as our merchants have to pay 
through credits on London, which affords to them the 
cheapest mode of payment. 

The recent measure resorted to by the British East 
India Government for the circulation of paper credits 
in the shape of paper money, has for its object to limit 
this outflow of specie from Europe to India, and will 
have some effect in this way for a time, but the ex- 
port of specie to China is likely to be stimulated. 

In the five years from 1855 to 1859 inclusive, there 
was shipped over $68,000,000 in silver ; and to India, 
$195,000,000—together, $263,000,000—a yearly aver- 
age of $52,000,000. This annual sum is taken out of 
the circulation, for India and China never return 
any specie. There is no round of circulation in the 
effecting of exchanges, as in countries where com- 
merce is more scientifically conducted. California 
yields us less than $36,000,000 per annum, received in 
New York. The East seems to bury annually what 
California produces, and much more. The Mexican 
mines of silver and Australian gold mines—with 
those of California—are all necessary to keep up sup- 
plies for the increasing wants of the world fer specie 
—the great basis for exchanging all other products. 

India, it appears, takes much more than China ; 
| hence the efforts making there to introduce a 
limited paper currency to save some of this con- 
| stantly absorbent power of Indian commerce for 
silver. How far & will be successful is uncertain, as 
the Indian community—the mass of the natives —love 
to keep silver, to hoard it. The introduction of the 
new currency is to check this habit. The largest 
private bankers in the leading towns of India are 
native Hindoos—Brahmins—who seem to have a 
specific talent for banking ; and, therefore, the meas- 
ure may be successful, if not pushed to extremes. It 
will not, however, prevent the flow of silver to India, 
where the increasing number of exchanges and the 
very extensive railway—now in course of eonstruc- 
tion—require large sums of silver to pay laborers 
and others. 

Indeed, after the first year, the measure by stimu- 
lating enterprise may have the effect of increasing 
the demand for silver, large sums in which must be 
kept on hand in each place of paper issue, to meet 
demands of its helders for conversion. 

his year we have received from California 
$16,000,000 in gold, and have exported $17,000,000 ; 
and have arrived at that period of the year when our 
exports of cotton fall off, and increased shipments of 
gold must take their place. 

How far this will be an element of disturbance in 
the money market, depends on the state of trade in 
Europe. The advancing prices of wheat there may 
work in our favor, but hardly to the extent needed, 
for gold is in constant demand. How much of the 
gold and silver pro@nced yearly is consumed in the 








For the sake of 


arts tavnet be computed, but certainly amounts to a 
large proportion of the yield; but it is an amount 
ecnstantly increasing with the wealth and artificial 
wants of the world, both barbaric and civilized. There 
is # spirit of conservatism among vur capitalists, and 
an aversion to speculativn, which seems to expect and 
to be preparing for a sudden change in the aspect of 
the European markets—such as will require increased 
supplies of gold—which nothing but a fear of fainiae 
in Europe can avert. 

With such an abundant supply of capital on onr 
market. we have seldom seen such a dearth of specu- 
jation—such a fear of employing money for long pe- 
riods, or in any but the safest ways. 


Money Market. 


The feature of the money market consists in the large foreign 
demand fer our specie. There was shipped last week from this 
port over $2,100,000, and $460,000 from Boston, while the re 
ceipts from California were only $1,388,000. The average of 
specie in Bank last week is much above the actual amount. 
Notwithstanding this large shipment, the money market is as- 
tonishingly easy. The surplus capital seeking investment is 
very great ; but there is no disposition to risk this in spec 2l+- 
tion for the sake of a temporary gain. The state of the Euro- 
pean continent is threatening, and a sharp turn in the money 
market might take place ina moment. The revewal of hostili- 
ties in China wil] cause a renewed drain of specie, both for war 
and trade purposes, and our specie will be in great demand. 
Money, at the last dates, was easy in London at 3% @1 ® cent., 
the latter being the Bank rate. 

Our rates are 1 # cent. higher, call loans ranging from 4@) 
® cent., the lower rate being exceptional, 5 beiag the market 
rate, while 6, and even 7, is very often charge., and always to 
seconé -class borrowers. The rates of discount are from 5@6 @ 
cent., for short and long dates. Long paper, if unexceptionable, 
is as readily negotiable as short. 

Foreign exchange bas risen under a brisker demand, The 
demand on Cuba account hae been very active. 

Sterling bills rose from 109%, and 109% to 109% and 1007, for 
60 days, and sight drafts are now 110%%@1107,. 
for 60 days, and 5.11% for 3 days’ sight. 

The export trade of the country continueslarge, The receipts 
of cotton are heavy for the season, and ahead of last year, All 
our increased production and more has been shipped to Europe, 
though not all sold, as much of the stock ia Liverpool is held 
on American account. The export of other produce and of our 
manufactures is large—much in excess of last year ; while our 
imports are moderate. Our export of specie for the year is light, 
but is fast increasing. The receipts of wheat and corn are large. 


Stocks. 

The market for all speculative securities has been heavy, end 
is much lower, especially railroad stocks. Michigan Central 
has very seriously declined in consequence of some 
ment with the Great Western of Canada, which threa 
break up the arrangement between them in faver of the Michi 
gan Southern. Pacific Mail Steam-ship stock has declined, 
The loss from the overissue will be greater than anticipated. 
The Directors, it is said, have discovered that other 
beside the Tranfer Clerk are connected with the over 
that is, fraudulently overissuing the stock, though o 
of the Clerk it is only a mistake. Railroad receipts in June are 
not so good as in May, and this has some effect on speculators 


Franes 5.13% 
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with it, and sets in motion a numerous class of exchanges, which 
ultimately reach the dry-goode jobber in New York. 

Now tbat there is no chance of the miserable tariff project o 

the House of Representatives beiag passed, the prices of gooug 
will admit cf little or no change. Little overtrading iz ox oectey 
thisfoll. The country is healthy. Consumers are ecouo 
and the unhealthy stimulus of speculation does not exi-t 


~ PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Ashes—Dvury: 15 ® ct. ad val San Juan ......— 
Pot, Istsrt 100R—— @ 525 Savanilla, etc. — } 
Pearl, Ist sort..— — iMaracaibo,sé&d — 
Candles—Dvrs ; Marauh. ox, ete.— 17 
Sperm, @ ®.. 38 Matamoras.....— 2 
Do.pt. LPolh’s& Co.48 Ip. Cab. (direct). 
Do.do.J'd & M’y— 48 a— 50 |Vera Cruz 
Adam’tine,City.— 17 a— 19 |Dry South 
Adaw’tine, Star— 16 a— 17 |Caleutta Buff. ..— 
Coal—Dvry: 24 @ ct. ad val Do. Kips, ® pce. } 
Liv. Orr’) @ch’n— — a 7 50 Do. dry-salted } 
Sidney.....--..—- — a6 |Black, dry 

Pictou . - - 450 |Honey—Dury 
Anth’e F 2,000 ® 400 4500 |Cuba, Bal 
Cecoa—iuty: 4 ® ct. ad val Cuba (in bond) 
Marac’o in bd.® 30 «4 Thea yess Dory 5B 
Guayaquil inbd— 14 @— 15 |185S Rast & Wt— : 
Para, in bond... — a 1850, Bust & WL 
St. Dom’o, in bd— — a- Horns—Dury: 4 3 
Coffee—Dory: 15 @ ct. ad valiOx, B. A. & R 
Java,white, # B— lske— 16 | G.4 . 
Bahia... 
Brazil...... 
Laguayra.... 
Maracaibo......- 
St. Dom’o, cash .- | Caracca ) 2 
Cepper (Kuprrek) — temas ’ ois 

Bolts and Brasiers’ 15 ; 

Bar, and Sheathing, FREE. 
Sheath’g, new, @ 26 a— 26%! 
Sheath’g, old... 20 
Sheath’g, yellow. . .20 
Pig, Chile 2 
Boits... 

Demestic Goods— 
Sht’s bn. % Byd— 7 
Shirt’'gs,bld....— 7 7 %\ Bar, Eng. oon 

* 8. I. do & |Sheet. Russia, 
Shetsgs br, 4-4 6) qual. B b 
Shetsgs br. 5-5 bs 0 Sheet, En. &Anr 

® bi. 4-4 7 &%| Cead—Dory 

* bil. 5-4 12 
Calicoes, blue 


I x f 0m 

ndigo—Dury. 43 

~ 144i Be v 
M . 


| Manills 


- ad yal 


,» Am. rolle 
7% Bar, Eng. refi’). 


2 |Galena 

g% Spar bh 
» $0 1BG8..<. 
Ils. - 83'Sheet ar Pipe. 
27. «| Leather—(Sol 
Satinets... = § - 65 | ct. ad val. 
Checks, 4-4 }Oak(S)) Lt. ¥ 
Cot. Os So. No.l— 10,%a— 13 |Cak, middle 
Cot. Os. So. No.2— 8 xa— 10 4) Val » heavy 
Cot. Batte nom, Oak, dry hide 
Cot. Yn.5al2PR nom |Oak, Obio.. 
Cot. Yu.14a20 nom Oak, Sow. Light.— + 
Cot. Yn.20& up nom Oak, all weights— 
Drugs and Dyes- \Hewmlock, light.. 
Alcohol @ gal —~#44 a 50 emlock, mid 
Aloes @ B . & a— 10 |Hemlock,heavy.— 
Aloes Socotrine.- a— 45 
Alum. P - 2? 2%! Hemlock, pr. « 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 1336! Lime— Dory 
Argols, refined.— 33 a— 36 Rockland com 
Arrowroot Berm— 40 |Lump...... 
Arsenic, pow’r..— — 3%%| Laumber—Dury 
Assafwtida. 25 | va Product of N 
Balsam Capivi - nies Free. Wholee: 
Balsam Tolu 5 1 ) r,W. P. @ ; 
Balsam Peru 2 ,z% ib. ft.. ; § 
Berries Pers Timber,oak,#e.f 
Berries Turk.. .- 1236, Tin il. Wo 
Bi-Carb. Soda 


Borax, refined 





views. Good investment securities are, however, well held. and 
do not decline. 


Imports and Exports. 


The following are the Comparative Tables of the foreign trade 
of the port of New York for the week endiog June 16th: 
IMPORTS. 
For the Week— 1858 B54 TREO 
Dry goods..........--++ $743,138 $1,238.60 
Genera] merchandise... 1,711,100 2,630,547 





$3,860,147 
100, 182,243 


Total for the week.... 
Previously reported... 


$2,454,238 
50,792,156 


$5,063,701 
102,285,549 


$53,246,394 $107,349,250 $104,051 34 
Exports EXCLUSIVE OF Specie. 
$1,732,439 $1,000,042 $1,871,727 
26,959,811 27.50).436 


Since Jan, Ist 


For the week ‘ 
Previously reported.. 36,038,879 


$28,692,250 $28.50).478 38 


"Since Jan. Ist 


tT GIO GOK 

Exports or Specie. 
FHS8,318 
11,533,626 


For the week 
Previously reported 


$1,669,209 &2.1)l2 42 
29,762,535 19,950,007 


$11,902 144 $31,432,107 817,651.52 
Besides the $2,112,427 of specie shipped from this port, $100 
000 was sent via Boston. 


Since Jan. Ist 


Latest Bank Statement. 


Week ending June 16, 1860. June 9. 1860. 
LOADS... $125,431 ,963 
Specie... 23,785,581 
Circulatior £,999.948 
Deposits... 80,609,982 increase 
Exchanges 22,774,108 decrease 

Proportion of 

coin to liabili- 
26 68-100 p. c. 26 54-100 p. c. 


61.538,654 
22,492,412 


increase 
COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEAR. 


Week ending 

Loan#......... 

Specie .. 

Circulation.... 

Exchanges 

Deposits . 

Proportion of coin to liabilities 


Jane 18, 1859. June 16, 1860, 
«+ o0$8121, 800,195 $ 125,399,909 
23,192,217 24,110,553 
8,281,111 8,828,786 
20,042,356) 22,492,412 
79,127,979 51,538,654 

26 5-10 p. c. 26 68-100 p, ec. 


Items. 

»..- The Goodhue Fire Insurance Co. has dec! 
year’s dividend of 6 per cent., payable on demand. 

. « . The Standard Insurance Co. are about to de 
dend of 5 per cent, for the half year to 30th June 

. +» The Legislature of the state of Wisconsin has reduced 
the legal rate of interest from 12 to 10 per cent., and has given 
two years’ time for the redemption of lands which have beeu sold 
out on mortgages. 

. « « The Mercantile Mutual Insuraace Co. has declared a half 
yearly dividend of 33 per cent. on its stock, payable 2d July. 
The Great Western Insurance Company has also declared a 
half yearly dividend of 3% per cent. on its capital, payable 2d 
July. 

» » + The Everett Insurance Co. of New York has been en- 
joined by the Superintendent of Insurance, Mr. Barnes, who has 
called the attention of the Attorney-General to its condition. 
This Company was named after the well-known statesman, Fd 
ward Everett, whe was one of its Directors 

+ « » Andrew V. Stout, Esq., who has not been inclined to adopt 
the Buchanan, Fowler, or Wood standard of morals, is no longer 
Chamberlain of the city ; but on the decision of the Supreme 
Court adverse to his claims, he submitted without appeal to the 
Court of Appeals. Mr. Platt, president of the Artisans’ Bank— 
a very good man, we believe—is now the Chamberlain, and the 
city funds are placed in his bank. It will be recollected that 
Mayor Wood on his first election removed Shepherd Knapp from 
the office, and placed Mr, Steut in possession. Till lately Mr. 
Wood and Mr. Stout have been considered good friends. 

.» . The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. have 
notified the holders of their income bonds issued in 1857, that 
they will pay them off on presentation, and that interest will 
cease on the Ist of December if payment be not demanded. The 
direetors raise the money to pay off their bonds by an issue of 
scrip, which is in effect an addition to their capital, which, it is 
recollected, bears interest. They have also declared a divi- 
dend of 6 per cent. for the half year, payable in scrip, to be de- 
ducted from the scrip assessment. The capital previous to the 
18 per cent. dividend for three years, declared some months ago, 
stands 
Capital to Jan. 1, 18660 
Eighteen per cent. div. in stock... 


Total, June 15, 1860 
Fifty per cent. scrip to be added 


«$3,360,000 
571,800 

. « «$3,931,800 
1,965,900 

- + + «$5,896,700 
4,167,700 


Total in gross. ... 
Of which paid in 
Leaving subject to assessment $1,729,000 
The income bonds outstanding on the Ist of January 
fast amounted to... .. once 


1,195,400 
While this provision amounts to 


1,729,000 


—— 
$534,600 


Leaving subject to other purposes 


Dry Goods, 


Comparative Statement of the Imports of Foreign Dry Goods 
atthe port of Neg York, for the week ending June 15th, and 
since Jan. lat: 

For the week. > 1859, 1560, 
Entered at the port %1,887,452 $1,238,600 
Thrown on market 1,815,978 1,140,677 

Since Jan. Ist 
Entered at the port 


$20,920,634 $50,412,513 $47,591,293 
Thrown on market 


26,216,318 50,853,573 46,647,740 

The imports last week were moderate, and, when we contrast 
the great increase in our exports from this port and the Seuth- 
ern ports, with an actual decrease in the valae of our imports 
since January Ist, we think they must be considered as consid- 
erably within safe limits. There has been a spirit of oonserv- 
atism displayed in our importations. Now, until the lst of Au- 
gust, is the summer holiday of those engaged in the dry-goods 
trade. There is not so much desire among the jobbers to go to 
Europe for supplies of fancy goods as formerly. The market for 
those goeds which come to us from Switzerland, France, and 
Germany is in New York, and jobbers can buy to better advant- 
age here than in Europe. The great advantage is thus obtained 
of throwing the losses of overimportation om the foreigner. The 
jobbing houses that imported fancy goods this season have lost 
money. Jobbers however find it profitable to import staple 
goods, in which there is no variation of style or pattern. The 
importations of the week have been of staple silks and woolens 
suitable for the falltrade., Black silks are the only kind of silks 
at all active in demand. Dress Goods are unsaleable. The 
clothing houses do not sell so freely as has been expected, and the 
woolen dealers are complaining. German woolens have de- 
elined in price considerably, especially the lower grades of 
cloths and doeskins. 

The eale of spring goods is entirely over. Domestic goods are 
moderately active. Staple cotton goods are very steady—orders 
being extensive for deliveries in August and September. The 
export demand is good, especially for China. There is a small 
demand for desirable styles of woolens, especially of fancy cassi- 
meres. 

The fall trade is expected to be large. Our increased exports 
lead necessarily t6 increased imports; and the finances of the 
Western states have greatly improved. The marketing of West- 
ern produce has been great—though not so much so in June as 
in May. The present month is the month of sheep-shearing, and 
the clip of wool will be greater this year than ever. The choice 
of the market for the primest fleeces is well contended for by the 
leading manufacturers, who buy them, in many cases, hefore 
they are clipped from the sheep's backs. Wool is a “ cash 
article,” and the time of sheep-shearing brings a great deal of 





ready money into possession of the farmer, who pays his do>*s 
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75 «| We'ght, Amer'r 
‘i Naval Stores 
5 Pct. ad va 


Oi) Cassia... 
Oi] Lemor 2 2 
Oil Peppermint 1 7 
Oil Orange 2 
Opium Turkey 
Oxalic Acid % B 
Phosphorus -85 a— - Piteh 1 6246 
Pruss. Potash Rosin, com. old. 155 a 
Quicksilver ....— 5f De wh, @250m 2 x 
Rhubarb Chi Spirits Turp 42 
Saleratue cash.— » \Oile—Dury: Paim4. ‘ 
| Sal Ammouniac % g | Linseed,Spern 
Sal Soda.. i j235| ies,) and Whale 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 2 for ign,) 15 @ct. a 
Sarsa’rilla Mex Fior. 30 fi 
Senna E, I Olive,l2b.b.d&ebx 3 
| Senna Alex a— 23 Viive,inc.B gal 
] Palm, B® 


Wilming’n 3 376 3 
bb 
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Lis cm. tg 
Linseed, ug 
hte Whale 
Sulph Quin 7 * Ref. Winter 
Tartaric Acid ~ - " Ref. Spring 
Verdigris - 42% Sperm, crude 
Vitriol Biue ( «| “ Winter, unbl | 
Feathers—Dvry: ‘ | " Bleached. 
L. Geese, @ B..— 5 Eleph. ref. bi’ch. 
Tennessee... Lard Oil, 8.4 W 
Fish—Dvrr: 15 @ct.ad val (Red Disd 5] 
Dry Cod, ®@ cwt. 3 37} ? Kerosene, Il’¢ w 
Dry Scale...... 2 75 Oil-Cake— Dety 
Pick’d Cod 300 4400 |Thin,ob.c.@tun.3) 50 
Mackerel, No.1.— — al7 00 ‘Thick, round...3000 a 
Mack,No.1,Hal.17 00 al7 25 |Previsions—Dvurts 
Mack,No.2,M.n. 8 25 a 8 50 all others 15 ® ct. 
Mack,No.2,Hal.— — a- — 
Mackerel, No.3. 625 a 6 50 
Salm’n,Pic. Nor.J6 50 al7 50 
Sal. Pic. Btce .22 00 az4 WO * Prime, 
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® bf. bb! - ‘ - 7° 
Shad, Ct., No. 2.— -_— 
Shad,Son. P bbl. - 
Herring, Pick’d. 2 00 
Herr’g, 8c. bx.— 2¢ 
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Flax—Dvurtr : 15 ® ct. ad val 
American, ®#®..— — a . 
Flour and Meal—Dory: 15 
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” ' Mess 

. ® clear 
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a4wo0 
State Superfine. a5 20 
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Mich.& In.st.do 
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Rye Flour 


Cheese / 
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St. Martin’s 
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Fine peat 
* Ashton’s 1 72 
Secd«—Dory: | ris 
oi r, RR - 
Timothy, ® tce.26 00 
Flax, Am. rough } 5 
Corn Meal, J’y. Shot—Durr: 24 
* Brandywine 3 ter a Dr p&Bek(c) Pr 
® © Punch.17 75 «e— — Buc omp. (de 
Fruit—Duvry : Not D'd, 304 Dry "e8p—VeTr 
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® Detroit Havana,B.&Y¥— ¢ 
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' 
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Ning & Oolong 
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© white.— 72 7 Tin (Z1xy)- r 
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7 7 Sheets, 8 @ ct. 
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Shipping Sup. Pulled ( 0. : 
ee No. 1 Pulled Co.— < 
Extra Puiled C 
Peruv. Wash 
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Hay— 
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Russia, cl. tun— 
bd outshot.— 

Manilla, @D...— 
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Vallone Gardens— Ue 


Tris afternoon we 
tican. The artificial 
from any formally arr 
but there is a delicion 
tall, clipped box-hed; 
ol ex-trees, which 

The air was filled w 
tains which cooled a 
and the ground benea 
ihe most delicious wi 
its green enygraven I 
beoseomis, Was crowin 
with a faint, musky 
imagined more quain 
me p. Its color is f 
most decpens to crim 
on Rs bent head a wor 

We were wild wits 
between us and tir 
gathered til our hands 
grew in j 
Muna 
stars, 
bar. 

We agreed that if 
anc there we should b 
him, for keeping such 
we thought, that ther 
father inhabiiing that 
enchanting bowers, ] 
mother churc! Ser 
of all Christian grace 
ehoukl be open for pils 
solacing themselves w 
doing. 

And the fountains ! 
eeeds better than any 
and here in Rome mos 
out of the 
devices of fountains 
Here the little cascade 
broken sculpture 
There, again, it is in | 
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ural rock. Sosnetime: 
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informed, which the P 
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It was now four o'’ck 
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ing how novel and cu 
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fortune. 
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and now the sound s 
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